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CONTINENTAL  AND  ISLAND  LIFE:  THEIR  PRES- 
ENT STATE  AND  PAST  HISTORY. 


HE  geographical  distribution  of  living  beings  in  connection 


with  biological  and  geological  science,  has  been  perhaps 
more  fully  worked  out  by  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  than  by 
any  other  English  writer,  and  his  recent  work  entitled  “ Island 
Life”  is  intended  as  a summing  up  of  his  labors  in  this  direction. 
It  thus  affords  a good  occasion  to  inquire  as  to  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  the  extent  to  which  natural- 
ists of  Mr.  Wallace’s  school  have  succeeded  in  solving  its  prob- 
lems. All  are  now  agreed  that  to  explain  the  extraordinary  and 
often  apparently  anomalous  distribution  of  animals  and  plants 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  occurrence  of  like  forms 
in  very  distant  localities,  and  even  on  islands  separated  by  vast 
stretches  of  ocean  from  one  another  and  from  the  continents, 
we  must  invoke  the  aid  of  geology.  We  must  have  reference  to 
those  changes  of  climate  and  of  elevation  which  have  occurred 
in  the  more  recent  periods  of  the  earth’s  history,  and  must  carry 
with  us  the  idea,  at  first  not  apparently  very  reasonable,  that 
living  beings  have  existed  much  longer  than  many  of  the  lands 
which  they  inhabit,  or  at  least  than  the  present  state  of  those 
lands  in  reference  to  isolation  or  continental  connection.  To 
what  extent  we  may  further  require  to  call  in  the  aid  of  varietal 
or  specific  modification  to  explain  the  facts,  maybe  more  doubt- 
ful ; and  I think  we  shall  find  that  a larger  acquaintance  with 
geological  facts  would  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of 
hypotheses  of  evolution,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  establishment 
of  new  generic  and  specific  types  is  concerned. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  startling  results  of  geologi- 
cal investigation,  and  one  which  must  be  accepted  as  an  estab- 
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lished  fact,  independently  of  all  theoretical  explanations,  is  that 
the  earth  has  experienced  enormous  revolutions  of  climate  within 
comparatively  late  periods,  and  since  the  date  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  existing  species  of  animals  and  plants.  To  this 
great  truth  in  some  of  its  bearings  I have  endeavored  to  direct 
attention  in  two  previous  articles  in  this  Review,  in  connection 
more  particularly  with  the  origin  and  succession  of  plants,  and 
with  the  antiquity  of  man.  In  the  present  case  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  these  vicissitudes  in  their  more  general  aspects 
and  with  some  reference  to  their  causes. 

The  modern  or  human  period  of  geology,  that  in  which  man 
and  his  contemporaries  are  certainly  known  to  have  inhabited 
the  earth,  was  immediately  preceded  by  an  age  of  climatal 
refrigeration,  known  as  the  glacial  or  ice  age.  This  was  further 
characterized  not  only  by  a prevalence  of  cold,  unexampled  so 
far  as  known  either  before  or  since,  but  by  immense  changes  of 
the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land,  amounting,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  to  several  thousands  of  feet.  The  occurrence  of  these 
changes  is  clearly  proved  by  the  undoubted  traces  of  the  action 
of  ice,  whether  land  ice  or  floating  ice,  on  all  parts  of  our  conti- 
nents more  than  half  way  to  the  equator,  and  by  the  occurrence 
of  sea  terraces  and  modern  marine  shells  at  high  levels  on  moun- 
tains and  table-lands.  Perhaps  we  scarcely  realize  as  we  should 
the  stupendous  character  of  the  changes  involved  in  the  driftage 
of  heavy  ice  over  our  continents  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of 
40°,  in  the  deposit  of  boulders  on  hills  several  thousands  of  feet 
in  height,  and  in  the  occurrence  of  shells  of  species  still  living  in 
the  sea,  in  beds  raised  to  more  than  twelve  hundred  feet  above 
its  present  level.  Yet  such  changes  must  have  occurred  in  the 
latest  geological  period  immediately  preceding  that  in  which 
we  live. 

Proceeding  farther  back  in  geological  time,  we  find  the  still 
more  extraordinary  fact  that  in  the  middle  and  earlier  Tertiary 
the  northern  hemisphere  enjoyed  a climate  so  much  mote  mild 
than  that  which  now  prevails,  that  plants  at  present  confined  to 
temperate  latitudes  could  flourish  in  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen. 
Thus  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  one  of  mediocrity,  attaining 
neither  to  the  arctic  rigor  of  the  later  Pleistocene  nor  to  the 
universal  mildness  of  the  preceding  Miocene.  The  cold  of  the 
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glacial  period  is  no  doubt  somewhat  exaggerated  by  those  geolo- 
gists who  imagine  our  continents  to  have  been  covered  with  a 
continuous  ice-sheet  of  amazing  thickness.  Some  portion  of  the 
marvellousness  of  the  preceding  warmth  is  also  removed  by  the 
consideration  of  the  local  inequalities  at  present  observed  in  the 
northern  regions,  as,  for  instance,  between  the  comparatively  tem- 
perate climate  of  Norway  and  Sweden  and  the  perpetual  ice  of 
Greenland  in  the  same  latitude.  Making  all  possible  allowance 
for  these  mitigations,  the  magnitude  of  the  revolutions  actually 
proved  to  have  occurred  remains  but  little  extenuated,  while  it 
seems  certain  that  many  of  the  plants  and  animals  still  living 
have  continued  through  all  these  changes,  and  have  been  driven 
from  place  to  place  for  safety  as  climatal  revolutions  proceeded. 

So  far  we  may  be  satisfied  that  we  have  certain  knowledge ; 
but  when  we  inquire  further  as  to  the  actual  antiquity  of  the 
glacial  period,  as  to  its  duration  and  rates  of  advance  and  reces- 
sion, as  to  its  causes,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  the  remarkable 
submergences  and  emergences  of  the  land,  we  find  ourselves 
adrift  on  a tempestuous  sea  of  rival  theories.  To  some  ex- 
tent these  may  be  matters  of  indifference  to  the  physical  geog- 
rapher or  evolutionary  biologist,  but  he  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  questions  of  time  and  place,  and  these  can  scarcely  be  set- 
tled without  reference  to  the  causes  and  conditions  of  change. 

Mr.  Searles  V.  Wood,  in  an  able  summary  of  the  possible 
causes  of  the  succession  of  cold  and  warm  climates  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  enumerates  no  fewer  than  seven  theories  which 
have  met  with  more  or  less  acceptance,  and  he  might  have 
added  an  eighth.  These  are: 

(1)  The  gradual  cooling  of  the  earth  from  a condition  of 
original  incandescence. 

(2)  Changes  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

(3)  Changes  in  the  position  of  the  earth’s  axis  of  rotatiqn. 

(4)  The  effect  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  along  with 
changes  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit. 

(5)  Variations  in  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  the  sun. 

(6)  Differences  in  the  temperature  of  portions  of  space  passed 
through  by  the  earth. 

(7)  Differences  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  in  con- 
nection with  the  flow  of  oceanic  currents. 
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(8)  Variations  in  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere  with  ref- 
erence to  its  capacity  for  allowing  the  radiation  of  heat. 

Something  may  be  said  in  favor  of  all  these  alleged  causes ; 
but  as  efficient  in  any  important  degree  in  producing  the  cold 
and  warm  climates  of  the  Tertiary  period,  the  greater  number 
of  them  may  be  dismissed  as  incapable  of  effecting  such  results, 
or  as  altogether  uncertain  with  reference  to  their  having  oc- 
curred. The  earth  has  been  gradually  cooling  in  the  course  of 
geological  time ; but  this  is  a continuous  process,  and  its  effects 
within  the  later  periods  can  be  shown  to  have  been  inappre- 
ciable. The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  not  believed  to  have 
changed  to  any  great  degree,  and  its  effect  would  be  merely  a 
somewhat  different  distribution  of  heat  in  different  periods  of 
the  year.  The  relations  of  the  lines  of  upheaval  of  our  conti- 
nents to  great  circles  of  the  earth  tangent  to  the  polar  circle,  and 
the  distribution  of  sediments  by  the  arctic  currents  along  these 
lines,  show  that  throughout  geological  time  the  axis  of  the  earth’s 
rotation  has  occupied  its  present  position.  That  the  absolute 
amount  of  heat  given  off  by  the  sun  varies  from  time  to  time 
there  seems  to  be  evidence  in  the  periodicity  of  sun-spots,  and 
the  effects  on  climate  attributed  to  this  cause ; but  we  know  of 
no  long  and  regular  cycles  of  this  kind.  We  can  imagine  that 
the  sun’s  heat  may  have  been  increased  at  uncertain  intervals 
by  the  fall  of  cometary  matter  or  similar  causes ; but  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  such  accidents,  and 
we  know  no  similar  cause  of  refrigeration.  Of  difference  in 
temperature  in  portions  of  space  traversed  by  the  earth  we 
have  no  evidence  whatever.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  in 
early  geological  periods  the  presence  of  a larger  quantity  of 
carbonic  dioxide  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere  may  have  diminished 
the  radiation  from  its  surface,  and  so  have  caused  its  heat  to  be 
retained ; but  this  cannot  have  produced  any  material  effect  so 
late  as  the  glacial  period. 

There  remain  two  theories,  the  fourth  and  seventh  of  the 
above  list,  which  may  be  said  to  divide  between  them  the  suf- 
frages of  geologists  at  present,  tho  some  have  endeavored  to 
unite  them  in  one  comprehensive  explanation.  This  last  was 
the  position  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  as  it  is  that  of  Wallace;  and 
Croll,  who  is  the  most  able  advocate  of  the  fourth,  also  admits 
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to  some  extent  the  influence  of  the  other.  The  theory  o.  pre- 
cession and  eccentricity  depends  on  two  well-known  astronomi- 
cal facts.  First,  owing  to  the  elliptical  form  of  the  earth’s  orbit, 
our  planet  is  about  three  millions  of  miles  nearer  to  the  sun 
in  the  winter  of  the  northern  hemisphere  than  in  the  summer, 
while  the  opposite  is  of  course  the  case  with  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere; but  10,500  years  ago  this  condition  of  things  was  re- 
versed, and  it  will  be  reversed  10,500  years  hence.  If  this  has 
any  effect  on  the  seasons,  it  should  be  to  make  the  climate  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  less  extreme — that  is,  less  warm  in 
summer  and  less  cold  in  winter;  but  the  reverse  of  this  is  now 
actually  the  case,  since  the  climate  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
is  now  the  less  extreme  of  the  two,  tho  slightly  the  higher  in 
temperature.1  This  we  know  to  arise  from  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water,  which  must  thus  be  a far  more  potent  cause  of 
difference.  But  there  is  a second  cause  affecting  the  result,  and 
whose  periods  are  much  longer.  This  is  the  lengthening  and 
shortening  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  placing  the  sun  nearer  to  one 
end  of  it  at  one  time  than  at  another.  The  “eccentricity”  of 
the  earth’s  orbit  is  at  present  nearly  at  a minimum,  or  the  sun 
is  about  as  near  the  centre  of  our  orbit  as  he  can  be;  but  about 
a hundred  thousand  years  ago  it  was  much  greater,  so  that  one 
pole  of  the  earth  would  in  winter  be  nearly  eight  millions  of 
miles  nearer  to  the  sun  than  in  summer.  In  these  circumstances 
the  effect  of  the  north  pole,  for  example,  being  nearer  to  the  sun 
in  winter  would  be  much  greater  than  at  present  in  producing  a 
difference  of  temperature  ; but  it  would  be  a difference  not  so 
much  in  the  total  amount  of  heat  as  in  its  distribution  through- 
out the  year.  In  the  hemisphere  which  had  the  coldest  winter 
there  would  be  a correspondingly  warm  summer. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a probability  that  these 
changes  could  have  any  effect  in  producing  cold  and  >varm 
periods,  it  is  necessary  to  call  in  other  considerations,  in  them- 
selves so  important  that  they  quite  outweigh  the  astronomical 
causes,  and  to  make  some  assumptions  more  or  less  conjectural. 
Let  us  consider  the  latter  first. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  tendency  of  an  exceptionally  cold  win- 


1 Fenel,  “Meteorological  Researches”  (Washington),  1877. 
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ter  would  be  to  accumulate  so  great  a quantity  of  snow  and  ice 
that  these  could  not  be  removed  in  the  short  tho  warm  summer, 
and  so  would  go  on  accumulating  from  year  to  year.  Actual 
experience  and  observation  do  not  confirm  this  supposition.  In 
those  parts  of  North  America  which  have  a long  and  severe  win- 
ter, the  amount  of  snow  deposited  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
lowness  of  the  temperature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest 
precipitation  of  snow  takes  place  near  the  southern  margin  of  a 
cold  area,  and  the  snow  disappears  with  great  rapidity  when  the 
spring  warmth  sets  in.  Nor  is  there,  as  has  been  imagined,  any 
tendency  to  the  production  of  fogs  and  mists  which  have  been 
invoked  as  agencies  to  shield  the  snow  from  the  sun.  In  North 
America  the  melting  snow  is  ordinarily  carried  off  as  liquid 
water  or  as  invisible  vapor,  and  the  sky  is  usually  clear  when 
the  snow  is  melting  in  spring.  It  is  only  when  warm  and  moist 
winds  are  exceptionally  thrown  upon  the  snow-covered  land  that 
clouds  are  produced  ; and  when  this  is  the  case  the  warm  rain 
that  ensues  promotes  the  melting  of  the  snow.  Thus  there  is 
no  possibility  of  continued  accumulations  of  snow  on  the  lower 
parts  of  our  continents,  under  any  imaginable  conditions  of  cli- 
mate. It  is  only  on  elevated  lands  in  high  latitudes  and  near 
the  ocean,  like  Greenland  and  the  antarctic  continent,  that  such 
permanent  snow-clad  conditions  can  occur,  except  on  mountain- 
tops.  Wallace  very  properly  maintains,  in  connection  with  these 
facts,  that  permanent  ice  and  snow  cannot  under  any  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances exist  in  low  lands,  and  that  high  land  and  great  pre- 
cipitation are  necessary  conditions  of  glaciers.  He  attaches, 
however,  rather  too  much  importance  to  snow  and  ice  as  cool- 
ing  agents ; for  tho  it  is  true  that  they  absorb  a large  amount  of 
heat  in  passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  yet  the  quan- 
tity of  snow  or  ice  to  be  melted  in  spring  is  so  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  vast  and  continuous  pouring  of  solar  heat  on  the 
surface,  that  a very  short  time  suffices  for  the  liquefaction  of  a 
deep  covering  of  snow.  He  quotes  the  remarks  of  Siberian 
travellers  on  this,  and  the  same  fact  is  a matter  of  ordinary 
observation  in  North  America. 

Setting  aside,  then,  these  assumptions,  which  proceed  from 
incorrect  or  insufficient  information,  we  may  now  refer  to  a con- 
sideration of  the  utmost  importance,  and  which  Mr.  Croll,  tho 
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he  adduces  it  in  aid  of  the  astronomical  theory  of  glacial  periods, 
has  treated  in  so  masterly  a manner  as  really  to  give  it  the  first 
place  as  an  efficient  cause.  . This  is  the  varying  distribution  of 
ocean  currents,  in  connection  with  the  differences  in  the  eleva- 
tion and  distribution  of  land.  The  great  equatorial  current,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  solar  heat  on  the  atmosphere  and 
the  water,  along  with  the  earth’s  rotation,  is  thrown,  by  op- 
posing continental  shores,  northward  into  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  in  the  Gulf  Stream  and  Japan  current,  giving  us  a hot- 
water  apparatus  which  effectually  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  northern  hemisphere,  and  especially  of  the  western  sides 
of  the  continents.  Mr.  Croll  imagines  that  if  his  astronomical 
causes  could,  to  ever  so  small  an  extent,  intensify  the  action  of 
these  currents  or  their  determination  to  the  north,  we  should 
have  a period  of  warmth,  while  a similar  advantage  given  to  the 
southern  hemisphere  would  produce  a glacial  age  in  the  north. 
But  this  requires  us  to  assume  what  ought  to  be  proved ; namely, 
that  the  position  of  aphelion  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
eccentricity  would  actually  so  swing  the  equatorial  current  to 
the  north  or  south.  It  further  requires  us  to  assume — and  this 
is  the  most  important  defect  of  the  theory — that  no  change 
occurs  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water;  because  any  impor- 
tant change  of  this  kind  might  obviously  exert  a dominant  influ- 
ence on  the  currents.  Let  us  take  two  examples  in  illustration 
of  this. 

At  the  present  time  the  warm  water  thrown  into  the  north 
Atlantic  not  only  increases  the  temperature  of  its  whole  waters, 
but  gives  an  exceptionally  mild  climate  to  western  Europe.  Still 
the  countervailing  influence  of  the  arctic  currents  and  the  Green- 
land ice  is  sufficient  to  permit  numerous  icebergs  to  remain  un- 
melted on  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  through- 
out the  summer.  Some  of  the  bergs  which  creep  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  in  the  latitude  of  the  south  of 
England,  actually  remain  unmelted  till  the  snows  of  a succeed- 
ing winter  fall  upon  them.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  a subsi- 
dence of  land  in  tropical  America  were  to  allow  the  equatorial 
current  to  pass  through  into  the  Pacific.  The  effect  would  at 
once  be  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  Norway  and  Britain  to 
that  of  Greenland  and  Labrador  at  present,  while  the  latter 
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countries  would  themselves  become  colder.  The  northern  ice, 
drifting  down  into  the  Atlantic,  would  not  as  now  be  melted 
rapidly  by  the  warm  water  which  it  meets  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Much  larger  quantities  of  it  would  remain  undissolved  in  sum- 
mer, and  thus  an  accumulation  of  permanent  ice  would  take 
place,  along  the  American  coast  at  first,  but  probably  at  length 
even  on  the  European  side.  This  would  still  further  chill  the 
atmosphere,  glaciers  would  be  established  on  all  the  mountains 
of  temperate  Europe  and  America,  the  summer  would  be  kept 
cold  by  melting  ice  and  snow,  arid  at  length  all  eastern  America 
and  Europe  might  become  uninhabitable,  except  by  arctic  ani- 
mals and  plants,  as  far  south  as  perhaps  40°  of  north  latitude. 
This  would  be  simply  a return  of  the  glacial  age.  I have 
assumed  only  one  geographical  change ; but  other  and  more 
complex  changes  of  subsidence  and  elevation  might  take  place, 
with  effects  on  climate  still  more  decisive. 

We  may  suppose  an  opposite  case.  The  high  plateau  of  Green- 
land might  subside  or  be  reduced  in  height,  and  the  opening  of 
Baffin’s  Bay  might  be  closed.  At  the  same  time  the  interior 
plain  of  America  might  be  depressed,  so  that,  as  we  know  to 
have  been  the  case  in  the  Cretaceous  period,  the  warm  waters  of 
the  Mexican  gulf  might  circulate  as  far  north  as  the  basins  of 
the  present  great  American  lakes.  In  these  circumstances  there 
would  be  an  immense  diminution  of  the  sources  of  floating  ice, 
and  a correspondingly  vast  increase  in  the  surface  of  warm  water. 
The  effects  would  be  to  enable  a temperate  flora  to  subsist  in 
Greenland,  and  to  bring  all  the  present  temperate  regions  of 
Europe  and  America  into  a condition  of  subtropical  verdure. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  we  actually  know  that  changes 
not  dissimilar  from  those  above  sketched  have  actually  occurred 
in  comparatively  recent  geological  times,  to  enable  us  to  perceive 
that  we  can  dispense  with  all  other  causes  of  change  of  climate, 
tho  admitting  that  some  of  them  may  have  occupied  a secon- 
dary place.  This  will  give  us  in  dealing  with  the  distribution  of 
life  the  great  advantage  of  not  being  tied  up  to  definite  astro- 
nomical cycles  of  glaciation  which  do  not  well  agree  with  the 
geological  facts,  and  of  correlating  elevation  and  subsidence  of 
the  land  with  changes  of  climate  affecting  living  beings.  It  will, 
however,  be  necessary,  as  Wallace  well  insists,  that  we  shall  hold 
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to  a certain  fixity  of  the  continents  in  their  position,  notwith- 
standing the  submergences  and  emergences  which  they  have 
experienced. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  published  in  his 
“ Principles  of  Geology”  two  imaginary  maps  which  illustrate 
the  extreme  effects  of  various  distribution  of  land  and  water.  In 
one  all  the  continental  masses  are  grouped  around  the  equator. 
In  the  other  they  are  all  placed  around  the  poles,  leaving  an 
open  equatorial  ocean.  In  the  one  case  the  whole  of  the  land 
and  its  inhabitants  would  enjoy  a perpetual  summer,  and  scarcely 
any  ice  could  exist  in  the  sea.  In  the  other  the  whole  of  the 
land  would  be  subjected  to  an  arctic  climate,  and  it  would  give 
off  immense  quantities  of  ice  to  cool  the  ocean.  Sir  Charles  re- 
marks on  the  present  apparently  capricious  distribution  of  land 
and  water,  the  greater  part  being  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and,  in  this,  placed  in  a very  unequal  manner.  But  Lyell  did 
not  suppose  that  any  such  distribution  as  that  represented  in  his 
maps  had  actually  occurred,  tho  this  supposition  has  been  some- 
times attributed  to  him.  He  merely  put  what  he  regarded  as 
an  extreme  case  to  illustrate  what  might  occur  under  conditions 
less  exaggerated.  Sir  Charles,  like  all  other  thoughtful  geolo- 
gists, was  well  aware  of  the  general  fixity  of  the  areas  of  the 
continents,  tho  with  great  modifications  in  the  matter  of  sub- 
mergence and  of  land  conditions.  The  union,  indeed,  of  these 
two  great  principles  of  fixity  and  diversity  of  the  continents  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  theoretical  geology. 

We  can  now  more  precisely  indicate  this  than  was  possible 
when  Lyell  produced  his  “ Principles,”  and  can  reproduce  the 
conditions  of  our  continents  in  even  the  more  ancient  periods 
of  their  history.  An  example  of  this  may  be  given  from  the 
American  continent,  which  is  more  simple  in  its  arrangements 
than  the  double  continent  of  Eurasia.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
early  Devonian  or  Erian  period,  in  which  the  magnificent  flora 
of  that  age,  the  earliest  certainly  known  to  us,  made  its  appear- 
ance. Imagine  the  whole  interior  plain  of  North  America  sub- 
merged, so  that  the  continent  is  reduced  to  two  strips  on  the 
east  and  west,  connected  by  a belt  of  Laurentian  land  on  the 
north.  In  the  great  mediterranean  sea  thus  produced  the  tepid 
water  of  the  equatorial  current  was  circulated,  and  it  swarmed 
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with  corals,  of, which  we  know  no  less  than  150  species,  and  with 
other  forms  of  life  appropriate  to  warm  seas.  On  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  this  sea  was  introduced  the  Erian  flora,  appearing 
first  in  the  north,  and  with  that  vitality  and  colonizing  power 
of  which,  as  Hooker  has  well  shown,  the  Scandinavian  flora  is 
the  best  modern  type,  spreading  itself  to  the  south.1  A very 
similar  distribution  of  land  and  water  in  the  Cretaceous  age 
gave  a wjtrm  and  equable  climate  in  those  portions  of  North 
America  not  submerged,  and  coincided  with  the  appearance  of 
the  multitude  of  broad-leaved  trees  of  modern  types  which 
appeared  in  the  early  and  middle  Cretaceous,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  mammalian  life  of  the  Eocene. 

We  have  in  America  ancient  periods  of  cold  as  well  as  of 
warmth.  I have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  boulder  conglomer- 
ates of  the  Huronian,  of  the  early  Lower  Silurian,  and  of  the 
Millstone-grit  period  of  the  Carboniferous;  but  I have  not  ven- 
tured to  affirm  that  either  of  these  periods  was  comparable  in 
its  cold  with  the  later  glacial  age,  still  less  with  that  imaginary 
age  of  continental  glaciation  assumed  by  the  more  extreme 
theorists.  We  know  that  these  ancient  conglomerates  were 
produced  by  floating  ice,  and  this  at  periods  when  in  areas  not 
very  remote  temperate  floras  and  faunas  could  flourish.  The 
glacial  periods  of  our  old  continent  occurred  in  times  when  the 
surface  of  the  submerged  land  was  opened  up  to  the  northern 
currents  drifting  over  it  mud  and  sand  and  stones,  and  render- 
ing nugatory,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  con- 
cerned, the  effects  of  the  superficial  warm  streams.  Some  of 
these  beds  are  also  peculiar  to  the  eastern  margin  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  indicate  ice-drift  along  the  Atlantic  coast  much  as  at 
present,  while  conditions  of  greater  warmth  existed  in  the  inte- 
rior. Even  in  the  more  recent  glacial  age,  while  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  snow  and  the  lowlands  submerged  under  a 
sea  laden  with  ice,  there  were  interior  tracts  in  somewhat  high 
latitudes  of  America  in  which  hardy  forest-trees  and  herba- 
ceous plants  flourished  abundantly,  and  these  were  by  no  means 
exceptional  “ interglacial  ” periods.2  Thus  we  can  prove  that 

1 As  I have  elsewhere  shown,  a warm  climate  in  an  arctic  region  seems  to  have 
afforded  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  great  colonizing  floras  of  all  geological 

periods. 

5 “ Notes  on  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Canada.” 
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from  the  remote  Huronian  period  to  the  Tertiary  the  American 
land  occupied  the  same  position  as  at  present,  and  that  its 
changes  were  merely  changes  of  relative  level  as  compared  with 
the  sea,  but  which  so  influenced  the  ocean  currents  as  to  cause 
great  vicissitudes  of  climate. 

Having  thus  endeavored,  however  roughly  and  imperfectly, 
to  define  the  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate  and  other  physical  conditions  on  our  continents,  we  shall 
be  in  a position  to  consider  their  present  state  and  the  causes  of 
the  distribution  of  their  living  inhabitants. 

In  speaking  of  continents  and  islands  it  may  be  as  well  to 
remark  that  all  the  land  existing,  or  which  probably  has  at  any 
time  existed,  consists  of  islands  great  or  small.  It  is  all  surround- 
ed by  the  ocean.  Two  of  the  greater  masses  of  land  are,  however, 
sufficiently  extensive  to  be  regarded  as  continents,  and  from  their 
very  extent  and  consequent  permanence  may  be  considered  as 
the  more  special  homes  of  the  living  beings  of  the  land.  Two 
other  portions  of  land,  Australia  and  the  antarctic  polar  conti- 
nent, may  be  regarded  either  as  smaller  continents  or  large 
islands,  but  partake  of  insular  rather  than  continental  characters 
in  their  animals  and  plants.  All  the  other  portions  of  land  are 
properly  islands ; but  while  these  islands,  and  more  especially 
those  in  mid-ocean,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  original  homes  of 
many  forms  of  life,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  a special  interest 
as  the  shelters  and  refuges  of  numerous  very  ancient  and  now 
decaying  species. 

The  two  great  continents  of  America  and  Eurasia  have  been 
the  most  permanent  portions  of  the  land  throughout  geological 
time,  some  parts  of  them  having  always  been  above  water,  prob- 
ably from  the  Laurentian  age  downward,  tho  at  various  times 
they  have  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  groups  of  islands. 
On  them,  and  more  especially  in  their  more  northern  parts,  in 
which  the  long  continuance  of  daylight  in  summer  seems  in 
warm  periods  to  have  been  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  vegetable  forms,  and  to  the  giving  to  them  that 
vigor  necessary  for  active  colonization,  have  originated  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

Regarded  as  portions  of  the  earth’s  crust,  the  continents  are 
areas  in  which  the  lateral  thrust,  caused  by  the  secular  contrac- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  has  ridged  up  and  folded  the 
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rocks,  producing  mountain-chains.  This  process  began  in  the 
earliest  geological  periods,  and  has  been  repeated  at  long  in- 
tervals, the  original  lines  of  folding  guiding  those  formed  in 
each  new  thrust  proceeding  from  the  flat  oceanic  areas.  Along 
the  ridges  thus  produced,  and  in  the  narrower  spaces  between 
them,  the  greater  part  of  the  sediment  carried  by  water  was 
laid  down,  thus  producing  plateaus  in  connection  with  the  moun- 
tain-chains. The  tendency  of  the  ocean  to  be  thrown  toward 
the  poles  by  the  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation,  alternating 
with  great  collapses  of  the  crust  at  the  equator,  proceeding  from 
the  same  cause  along  with  the  secular  cooling,  have  produced 
alternate  submergence  and  emergence  of  these  plateaus.  This  has 
been  further  complicated  by  the  constant  tendency  of  the  arctic 
and  antarctic  currents,  aided  by  ice,  to  drift  solid  materials,  set  free 
by  the  vast  denuding  action  of  frost,  from  the  polar  to  the  tem- 
perate regions,  and  by  the  further  tendency  of  animal  life  to 
heap  up  calcareous  accumulations  under  the  warm  waters  of  the 
tropical  regions.  All  these  changes,  as  already  stated,  have  con- 
spired to  modify  the  directions  of  the  great  oceanic  currents,  and 
to  produce  vicissitudes  of  climate  under  which  animals  and  plants 
have  been  subjected  in  geological  time  to  those  migrations,  ex- 
tinctions, and  renovations  of  which  their  fossil  remains  and  pres- 
ent distribution  afford  evidence. 

Still  it  is  true  that  throughout  the  whole  of  these  great 
mutations,  since  the  beginning  of  geological  history,  there  seems 
never  to  have  been  any  time  when  the  ocean  so  regained  its 
dominion  as  to  produce  a total  extinction  of  land  life,  still  less 
was  there  any  time  when  the  necessary  conditions  for  all  the 
various  forms  of  marine  life  failed  to  be  found ; nor  was  there 
any  climatal  change  so  extreme  as  to  banish  any  of  the  leading 
forms  of  life  from  the  earth.  To  geologists  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  that  the  conclusions  sketched  above  are  those  that  have 
been  reached  as  the  results  of  long  and  laborious  investigation, 
and  which  have  been  illustrated  and  established  by  Lyell,  Dana, 
and  many  other  writers.  They  are  on  the  whole  fairly  stated  by 
Wallace  in  his  work  on  “ Island  Life.”  1 Let  us  now  place  beside 

1 The  writer  has  endeavored  to  popularize  these  great  results  of  geology  in  his 
work  the  “ Story  of  the  Earth.”  They  are  often  overlooked  by  specialists  and  by 
compilers  of  geological  manuals. 
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them  some  facts  as  to  the  present  distribution  of  life  and  of  the 
agencies  which  influence  it. 

If  we  examine  Petermann’s  map  of  the  ice  of  the  north  and 
south  polar  regions,  reproduced  by  Wallace,  we  shall  find  a re- 
markable contrast.  In  the  southern  polar  region  a space  extend- 
ing in  all  directions  twenty  degrees,  and  in  some  directions  twenty- 
five  degrees,  is  occupied  with  permanent  snow.  Thus  we  have 
a snow-clad  continent,  at  the  outer  edge  of  which  the  stratum 
of  solid  water  is  at  least  a mile  in  thickness,  attaining  a diameter 
of  over  2000  miles.  Around  this  we  have  floating  ice  dispersed 
in  all  directions,  on  the  Atlantic  side  beyond  the  parallel  of  40°, 
and  on  the  Pacific  side  only  a little  short  of  this.  In  other 
words,  we  have  a distribution"  of  floating  ice,  bearing  with  it 
stones  and  other  land  material,  over  a radius  of  about  3000  nauti- 
cal miles  from  the  south  pole.  This  is  an  extension  of  polar  ice 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  occurred  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
in  the  great  glacial  age,  and  as  it  evidently  results  from  the  exist- 
ence of  a compact  mass  of  high  land  serving  as  a condensing- 
ground  for  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  surrounding  ocean,  we 
have  only  to  imagine  a few  spurs  of  high  ground  like  Greenland 
projecting  from  the  antarctic  continent  to  render  the  present 
glacial  age  of  the  southern  hemisphere  even  more  severe  than 
that  of  the  Pleistocene  probably  was  in  the  north.  As  it  now 
is,  Heard’s  Island,  in  south  latitude  530,  is  glaciated  down  to  the 
sea,  and  New  Zealand,  in  south  latitude  430  35',  has  a glacier 
descending  to  within  705  feet  of  the  sea.1 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  north  polar  region,  the  case  is  very 
different.  Here  the  area  of  permanent  ice  is  scarcely  more  than 
half  that  of  the  south  pole,  and  if  we  were  to  remove  the  excep- 
tionally high  and  ice-covered  tract  of  Greenland  it  would  be 
scarcely  more  than  one  third.  The  distribution  of  floating  ice  is 
in  like  manner  limited  to  a narrow  belt  along  the  west  side  of  the 
north  Atlantic  and  to  the  coasts  of  the  most  northern  pai;t  of 
the  Pacific.  Geological  facts  indicate  that  within  a compara- 
tively recent  period  the  state  of  matters  in  the  north  was  much 
less  favorable  as  to  temperature,  but  that  previously  to  this  for 

1 It  is  a significant  fact  that  while  in  latitudes  lower  than  40°  the  southern 
hemisphere  is  the  colder,  in  higher  latitudes  it  is  the  warmer.  Thus  a glacial  age 
may  affect  temperate  latitudes  more  than  those  which  are  polar. 
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a very  long  time,  extending  apparently  through  nearly  the  whole 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  periods,  the  geographical  conditions 
were  such  that  the  arctic  climate  was  very  much  milder  than  at 
present.  In  testimony  of  this  we  have  not  only  the  temperate 
flora  of  Greenland  and  other  northern  lands  in  the  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary,' and  the  evidence  that  then  Greenland  was  not  a 
snow-clad  table-land  as  at  present,  but  the  fact  vouched  for  by 
Nordenskjbld  that  no  boulders  or  ice-drifted  materials  are  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  arctic  deposits  older  than  the  glacial  age. 
We  shall  find  that  these  facts  throw  much  light  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  those  animals  and  plants  which  have  come  down  to  us 
ffom  the  preglacial  times,  as  well  as  on  that  of  more  modern 
species. 

Just  as  political  geography  sometimes  presents  boundaries 
not  in  accordance  with  the  physical  structure  of  countries,  so  the 
distribution  of  animaLs  and  plants  shows  many  peculiar  and 
unexpected  features.  Hence  naturalists  have  divided  the  con- 
tinents into  what  Sclater  has  called  zoological  regions,  which 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  great  empires  of  animal  life,  divisible  often 
by  less  prominent  boundaries  into  provinces.  In  vegetable  life 
similar  boundaries  may  be  drawn,  more  or  less  coincident  with 
the  zoological  divisions.  Zoologically,  North  America  and  Green- 
land may  be  regarded  as  one  great  region,  the  Nearctic,  or 
new  arctic,  the  prefix  not  indicating  that  the  animals  are  newer 
than  those  of  the  old  world,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
South  America  constitutes  another  region,  the  Neotropical.  If 
now  we  turn  to  the  greater  Eurasian  continent,  with  its  two 
prolongations  to  the  south  in  Africa  and  Australia,  we  shall  find 
the  whole  northern  portion,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
constituting  one  vast  region  of  animal  life,  the  Palearctic,  which 
also  includes  Iceland  and  a strip  across  north  Africa.  Africa 
itself,  with  Madagascar,  whose  allegiance  is,  however,  only  par- 
tial, constitutes  the  Ethiopian  region.  India,  Burmah,  the  south 
of  China,  and  certain  Asiatic  islands  form  the  Oriental  region. 
Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Polynesian  islands  constitute 
the  Australian  region.  All  of  these  regions  may  in  a geological 
point  of  view  be  considered  as  portions  of  old  and  permanent 
continental  masses,  which,  tho  with  movements  of  elevation  and 
depression,  have  continued  to  exist  for  vast  periods.  Some  of 
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them,  however,  seem  to  have  enjoyed  greater  immunity  from 
causes  of  change  than  others,  and  present  accordingly  animals 
and  plants  having  an  antique  aspect,  geologically  speaking,  in 
comparison  with  the  others.  In  this  sense  the  Australian  prov- 
ince may  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  all  in  the  facies  of  its  ani- 
mal forms,  since  creatures  exist  there  of  'genera  and  families 
which  have  very  long  ago  become  extinct  everywhere  else.  Next 
in  age  to  this  should  rank  the  Neotropical  or  South  American 
region,  which  like  Australia  presents  many  low  and  archaic 
forms  of  animal  life.  The  Ethiopian  region  stands  next  to  it 
in  this,  the  Oriental  and  Nearctic  next,  and  last  and  most  mod- 
ern in  its  aspect  is  the  great  Palearctic  region,  to  which  man 
himself  belongs,  and  the  animals  and  plants  of  which  vindicate 
their  claims  to  youth  by  that  aggressive  and  colonizing  charac- 
ter already  referred  to,  and  which  has  enabled  them  to  spread 
themselves  widely  over  the  other  regions,  even  independently 
of  the  influence  of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  animals  and 
plants  of  the  Australian  and  South  American  regions  show  no 
such  colonizing  tendency,  and  can  scarcely  maintain  themselves 
against  those  of  other  regions  when  introduced  among  them. 
Thus  we  have  at  once  in  these  continental  regions  a great  and 
suggestive  example  of  the  connection  of  geographical  and  geo- 
logical distribution,  the  details  of  which  are  of  the  deepest  inter- 
est and  have  not  yet  been  fully  worked  out.  One  great  prin- 
ciple is,  however,  sufficiently  established  ; namely,  that  the  north- 
ern regions  have  been  the  birthplace  of  new  forms  of  land  life, 
whence  they  have  extended  themselves  to  the  south,  while  the 
comparative  isolation  and  equable  climate  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can and  Australian  regions  have  enabled  them  to  shelter  and 
retain  the  old  and  moribund  tribes. 

Those  smaller  portions  of  land  separated  from  the  continen- 
tal masses,  the  islands  properly  so  called,  present,  as  might  be 
expected,  many  peculiar  features.  Wallace  divides  them  into 
two  classes,  tho  he  admits  that  these  pass  into  each  other. 
Continental  islands  are  those  in  the  vicinity  of  continents.  They 
consist  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  rock-formations,  and  con, 
tain  animals  which  indicate  a former  continental  connection. 
Some  of  these  are  separated  from  the  nearest  mainland  only  by 
shallow  seas  or  straits,  and  may  be  assumed  to  have  become 
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islands  only  in  recent  geological  times.  Others  are  divided 
from  the  nearest  continent  by  very  deep  water,  so  that  they 
have  probably  been  longer  severed  from  the  mainland.  These 
contain  more  peculiar  assemblages  of  animals  and  plants  than 
the  islands  of  the  former  class.  Oceanic  islands  are  more  re- 
mote from  the  continents.  They  consist  of  rocks  belonging  to 
the  more  modern  geological  periods,  and  contain  no  animals  of 
those  classes  which  can  migrate  only  by  land.  Such  islands 
may  be  assumed  never  to  have  been  connected  with  any  conti- 
nent. The  study  of  the  indigenous  population  of  these  various 
classes  of  islands  affords  many  curious  and  interesting  results, 
which  Wallace  has  collected  with  vast  industry  and  care,  and 
which  on  the  whole  he  explains  in  a judicious  manner  and  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  of  geology.  When,  however,  he  main- 
tains that  evolution  of  the  Darwinian  type  is  “ the  key  to  distri- 
bution,” he  departs  widely  from  any  basis  of  scientific  fact. 
This  becomes  apparent  when  we  consider  the  following  results, 
which  appear  everywhere  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  insu- 
lar faunas  and  floras  : (i)  None  of  these  islands,  however  remote, 
can  be  affirmed  to  have  been  peopled  by  the  spontaneous  evolu- 
tion of  the  higher  animals  or  plants  from  lower  forms.  Their 
population  is  in  every  case  not  autochthonous,  but  derived.  (2) 
Even  in  those  which  are  most  distant  from  the  continents,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  colonized  in  very  ancient  times, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  very  important  modification  of  their 
inhabitants.  (3)  While  the  facts  point  to  the  origin  of  most 
forms  of  terrestrial  life  in  the  Palearctic  and  Nearctic  regions, 
they  afford  no  information  as  to  the  manner  or  cause  of  their 
origination.  In  short,  so  far  is  evolution  from  being  a key  to 
distribution  that  the  whole  question  would  become  much  more 
simple  if  this  element  were  omitted  altogether.  A few  exam- 
ples may  be  useful  to  illustrate  this,  as  well  as  the  actual  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  afforded  by  legitimate  science. 

The  Azores  are  situated  in  a warm  temperate  latitude  about 
900  miles  west  of  Portugal,  and  separated  from  it  by  a sea  2000 
fathoms  in  depth.  The  islands  themselves  are  almost  wholly 
volcanic,  and  the  oldest  rocks  known  in  them  are  of  late  Mio- 
cene age.  There  is  no  probability  that  these  islands  have  ever 
been  connected  with  Europe  or  Africa,  nor  is  there  at  present 
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any  certainty  that  they  have  been  joined  to  one  another  or 
have  formed  part  of  any  larger  insular  tract.  In  these  islands 
there  is  only  one  indigenous  mammal,  a bat,  which  is  identical 
with  a European  species,  and  no  doubt  reached  the  islands  by 
flight.  There  is  no  indigenous  reptile,  amphibian,  or  fresh-water 
fish.  Of  birds  there  are,  exclusive  of  water-fowl,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  visitors,  twenty-two  land  birds ; but  of  these  four 
are  regarded  as  merely  accidental  stragglers,  so  that  only  eigh- 
teen are  permanent  residents.  Of  these  birds  fifteen  are  com- 
mon European  or  African  species,  which  must  have  flown  to 
the  islands  or  have  been  drifted  thither  in  storms.  Of  the  re- 
maining three,  two  are  found  also  in  Madeira  and  the  Canaries, 
and  therefore  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  Africa.  One  only  is  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the 
Azores,  and  this  is  a bullfinch,  so  nearly  related  to  the  European 
bullfinch  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a local  variety.  Wal- 
lace accounts  for  these  facts  by  supposing  that  the  Azores  were 
depopulated  by  the  cold  of  the  glacial  age,  and  that  all  these 
birds  have  arrived  since  that  time.  There  is,  however,  little 
probability  in  such  a supposition.  He  further  supposes  that 
fresh  supplies  of  stray  birds  from  the  mainland,  arriving  from 
time  to  time,  have  kept  up  the  identity  of  the  species.  Instead 
of  evolution  assisting  him,  he  has  thus  somewhat  to  strain  the 
facts  to  agree  with  that  hypothesis.  Similar  explanations  are 
given  for  the  still  more  remarkable  fact  that  the  land  plants  of 
the  Azores  are  almost  wholly  identical  with  European  and  Afri- 
can forms.  The  insects  and  the  land  snails  are,  however,  held 
to  indicate  the  evolution  of  a certain  number  of  new  specific 
forms  on  the  islands.  The  beetles  number  no  less  than  212 
species,  tho  nearly  half  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  man.  Of  the  whole  number  175  are  European,  19  are 
found  in  Madeira  and  the  Canaries,  3 are  American.  Fourteen 
remain  to  be  accounted  for,  tho  most  of  these  are  closely  allied 
to  European  and  other  species ; but  a few  are  quite  distinct  from 
any  elsewhere  known.  Wallace,  however,  very  truly  remarks  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  continental  beetles  is  not  complete,  that  the 
species  in  question  are  small  and  obscure,  that  they  may  be  sur- 
vivors of  the  glacial  period,  and  may  thus  represent  species  now 

extinct  on  the  mainland ; and  that  for  these  reasons  it  may  not 
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be  irrational  to  suppose  that  these  peculiar  insects  either  still 
inhabit  or  did  once  inhabit  some  part  of  the  continents,  and  may- 
be portions  of  “ ancient  and  wide-spread  groups”  once  widely 
diffused,  but  now  restricted  to  a few  insular  spots.  Among  the 
land  snails,  if  anywhere,  we  should  find  evidence  either  of  au- 
tochthonous evolution  or  of  specific  change.  These  animals 
have  existed  on  the  earth  since  the  Carboniferous  period,  and, 
notwithstanding  their  proverbial  slowness  and  sedentary  habits, 
they  have  contrived  to  colonize  every  habitable  spot  of  land  on 
the  globe — that  is,  unless  in  some  of  these  places  they  have 
originated  de  novo.  In  the  Azores  there  are  sixty-nine  species 
of  land  snails,  of  which  no  less  than  thirty-two,  or  nearly  one 
half,  are  peculiar,  tho  nearly  all  are  closely  allied  to  European 
types.  What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  these  thirty-two  species, 
admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  they  are  really  dis- 
tinct and  not  merely  varietal  forms,  tho  it  is  well  known  that 
in  this  group  species  are  often  unduly  multiplied.  Three  sup- 
positions are  possible,  (i)  These  snails  may  have  originated 
in  the  islands  themselves,  either  by  creation  or  evolution  from 
lower  forms,  say  from  sea  snails.  (2)  They  may  have  been 
modified  from  modern  continental  species.  (3)  They  may  be 
unmodified  descendants  of  species  of  Miocene  or  Pliocene  age 
now  existing  on  the  continents  only  as  fossils.  As  the  islands 
appear  to  have  existed  since  Miocene  times,  it  is  no  more  im- 
probable that  species  of  that  or  the  Pliocene  age  should  have 
found  their  way  to  them  than  that  modern  species  should ; and 
as  we  know  only  a fraction  of  the  Tertiary  species  of  Europe 
or  Africa,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  be  able  to  identify  all  of 
these  early  visitors.  Unfortunately  no  Miocene  or  Pliocene 
deposits  holding  remains  of  land  snails  are  known  in  the  Azores 
themselves,  so  that  this  kind  of  evidence  fails  us.  In  Madeira 
and  Porto  Santo,  however,  where  there  are  numerous  modern 
snails,  there  are  Pliocene  beds  holding  remains  of  these  animals. 
In  Madeira  there  are,  according  to  Lyell,  36  Pliocene  species, 
and  in  Porto  Santo  35,  and  of  these  only  eight  are  extinct. 
Thus  we  can  prove  that  many  of  the  peculiar  species  of  these 
islands  have  remained  unchanged  since  Pliocene  times.  While 
differing  from  modern  European  shells,  several  of  these  species 
are  very  near  to  European  Miocene  species.  Thus  we  seem  to 
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have  evidence  in  the  Madeira  group,  not  of  modification,  but  of 
unchanged  survival  of  Tertiary  species  long  since  extinct  in 
Europe.  May  we  not  infer  that  the  same  was  the  case  in  the 
Azores?  These  results  are  certainly  very  striking  when  we  con- 
sider how  long  the  Azores  must  have  existed  as  islands,  how  very 
rarely  animals,  and  especially  pairs  of  animals,  must  have  reached 
them,  and  how  complete  has  been  the  isolation  of  these  animals 
and  how  peculiar  the  conditions  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected in  their  island  retreat. 

Other  oceanic  islands  present  great  varieties  of  conditions, 
but  leading  to  similar  conclusions.  Some,  as  the  Bermudas, 
seem  to  have  been  settled  in  very  modern  times  with  animals 
and  plants  nearly  all  identical  with  those  of  neighboring  coun- 
tries. Others,  like  St.  Helena,  are  occupied  apparently  with  old 
settlers,  which  may  have  come  to  them  in  early  Tertiary  or  even 
in  Secondary  periods,  which  have  long  since  become  extinct  on 
the  continents,  and  whose  nearest  analogues  are  now  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  world.  Islands  are  therefore  places  of  survival 
of  old  species — special  preserves  for  forms  of  life  lost  to  the  con- 
tinents. One  of  the  most  curious  of  these,  according  to  Wallace, 
is  Celebes,  which  seems  to  be  a surviving  fragment  of  Miocene 
Asia,  which,  tho  so  near  to  that  continent,  has  been  sufficiently 
isolated  to  preserve  its  old  population  during  all  the  vast  lapse 
of  time  between  the  middle  Tertiary  and  the  present  period. 
This  is  a fact  which  gives  to  the  oceanic  islands  the  greatest 
geological  interest,  and  induces  us  to  look  in  their  actual  faunae 
and  florae  for  the  representatives  of  species  known  on  the  main- 
land only  as  fossils.  It  is  thus  that  we  look  to  the  marsupials 
of  Australia  as  the  nearest  analogues  of  those  of  the  Jurassic  of 
Europe,  and  that  we  find  in  the  strange  barramunda  of  its 
rivers  the  only  survivor  of  a group  of  fishes  once  widely  dis- 
tributed, but  which  has  long  since  perished  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  this  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Galapagos  Islands,  an  example  the  more  remark- 
able that  no  one  who  has  read  in  Darwin’s  fascinating  “ Jour- 
nal ” the  description  of  these  islands,  can  have  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  peculiarities  of  this  strange  archipelago  must  have  been 
prominent  among  the  facts  which  first  planted  in  his  mind  the 
germ  of  that  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  which  has  since  grown 
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to  such  gigantic  dimensions.  It  is  curious  also  to  reflect  that  had 
the  bearing  of  geological  history  on  the  facts  of  distribution  been 
as  well  known  forty  years  ago  as  it  is  now,  the  reasoning  of  the 
great  naturalist  on  this  and  similar  cases  might  have  taken  an 
entirely  different  direction. 

The  Galapagos  are  placed  exactly  on  the  equator,  and  there- 
fore out  of  reach  of  the  glacial  cold,  tho  from  their  isolation  in 
the  ocean,  and  the  effects  of  the  currents  flowing  along  the 
American  coast,  their  climate  is  not  extremely  hot.  They  are 
600  miles  west  of  South  America,  and  the  separating  ocean  is 
in  some  parts  3000  fathoms  deep.  The  largest  of  the  islands  is 
75  miles  in  length,  and  some  of  the  hills  attain  an  elevation  of 
about  4000  feet,  so  that  there  are  considerable  varieties  of  station 
and  climate.  So  far  as  known  they  are  wholly  volcanic,  and 
they  may  be  regarded  as  the  summits  of  submerged  mountains 
not  unlike  in  structure  to  the  Andes  of  the  mainland.  Their 
exact  geological  age  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no  improbability 
in  supposing  that  they  may  have  existed  with  more  or  less  of  ex- 
tension since  the  Secondary  period.  In  any  case  their  fauna  is 
in  some  respects  a survival  of  that  age.  Lyell  has  truly  remarked, 
“ In  the  fauna  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  we  have  a state  of  things 
very  analogous  to  that  of  the  Secondary  period.” 

Like  other  oceanic  islands,  the  Galapagos  have  no  indigenous 
mammals,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  a South  American 
mouse ; but,  unlike  most  others,  they  are  rich  in  reptiles.  At 
the  head  of  these  stand  several  species  of  gigantic  tortoises. 
This  group  of  animals,  so  far  as  known,  commenced  its  exist- 
ence in  the  Eocene  Tertiary  ; and  in  this  and  the  Miocene  period 
still  more  gigantic  species  existed  on  the  continents.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  at  some  such  early  date  they  reached  the  Galapa- 
gos from  South  America.  Another  group  of  Galapagan  reptiles, 
perhaps  still  more  remarkable,  is  that  of  iguana-like  lizards  of 
the  genus  Amblyrhyncus,  which  are  vegetable  feeders, — one  of 
them  browsing  on  marine  weeds.  They  recall  the  great  iguana- 
like reptiles  of  the  European  Wealden,  and  stand  remote  from  all 
modern  types.  There  are  also  snakes  of  two  species,  but  these 
are  South  American  forms,  and  may  have  drifted  to  the  islands 
in  comparatively  modern  times  on  floating  trees.  The  birds  are 
a curious  assemblage.  A few  are  common  American  species 
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like  the  rice-bird.  Others  are  quaint  and  peculiar  creatures 
allied  to  South  American  birds,  but  probably  representing  forms 
long  since  extinct  on  the  continent.  The  bird  fauna,  as  Wallace 
remarks,  indicates  that  some  of  these  animals  are  old  residents, 
others  more  recent  arrivals ; and  it  is  probable  that  they  have 
arrived  at  various  times  since  the  early  Tertiary.  He  assumes 
that  the  earlier  arrivals  have  been  modified  in  the  islands  “ into 
a variety  of  distinct  types,”  but  the  only  evidence  of  this  is  that 
some  of  the  species  are  closely  related  to  each  other.  It  is  more 
likely  that  they  represent  to  our  modern  eyes  the  unmodified 
descendants  of  continental  birds  of  the  early  Tertiary.  Darwin 
remarks  that  they  are  remarkably  sombre  in  coloring  for  equa- 
torial birds;  but  perhaps  their  ancestors  came  from  a cooler 
climate  and  have  not  been  able  to  don  a tropical  garb ; or  per- 
haps they  belong  to  a far-back  age  when  the  vegetable  kingdom 
also  was  less  rich  in  coloring  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  birds 
were  in  harmony  with  it.  This,  indeed,  seems  still  to  be  the 
character  of  the  Galapagos  plants,  which  Darwin  says  have  “ a 
wretched,  weedy  appearance,”  without  gay  flowers. 

These  plants  are  in  themselves  very  remarkable,  for  they  are 
largely  peculiar  species,  and  are  in  many  cases  confined  to  par- 
ticular islands,  having  apparently  been  unable  to  cross  from  one 
island  to  another,  tho  in  some  way  able  to  reach  the  group. 
The  explanation  is  that  they  resemble  North  American  plants, 
and  came  to  the  Galapagos  at  a time  when  a.  wide  strait  sepa- 
rated North  and  South  America,  allowing  the  equatorial  cur- 
rent to  pass  through  and  drift  plants  to  the  Galapagos,  where 
they  have  been  imprisoned  ever  since.  This  was  probably  in 
Pliocene  times,  and  when  we  know  more  of  the  Pliocene  flora 
of  the  southern  part  of  North  America  we  may  hope  to  recover 
some  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Galapagos  plants.  In  the  mean 
time  their  probable  origin  and  antiquity,  as  stated  by  Wallace, 
render  unnecessary  any  hypothesis  of  modification. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  on  the 
continents  themselves  there  are  many  remarkable  cases  of  isola- 
tion of  species,  which  help  us  better  to  understand  the  conditions 
of  insular  areas.  The  “variable  hare”  of  the  Scottish  highlands 
and  of  the  extreme  north  of  Europe  appears  again  in  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Caucasus,  being  in  these  mountains  sepa- 
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rated  by  a thousand  miles  of  apparently  impassable  country 
from  its  northern  haunts.  It  no  doubt  extended  itself  over  the 
intervening  plains  at  a time  when  Europe  was  colder  than  at 
present.  Another  curious  case,  wdiich  has  evidently  much  inter- 
ested Mr.  Wallace,  since  he  gives  a special  map  to  its  illustration, 
is  that  of  the  marsh-tit  of  Europe.  This  little  bird  is  found 
throughout  south-western  Europe.  It  reappears  in  China,  but 
is  not  known  anywhere  between.  In  Siberia  and  northern 
Europe  there  is,  however,  a species  or  distinct  race  which  con- 
nects these  isolated  patches.  In  this  case,  if  the  Siberian  spe- 
cies is  truly  distinct,  we  have  a remarkable  case  of  isolation  and 
of  the  permanence  of  identical  characters  for  a long  time,  for  in 
that  case  this  bird  must  be  a survivor  of  the  Pliocene  or  Mio- 
cene time.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  is  perhaps  more  likely,  the 
marsh-tit  is  only  a local  variety  of  the  Siberian  species,  we  have 
an  illustration  of  the  local  recurrence  of  this  form  when  the 
conditions  are  favorable,  even  tho  separated  by  a great  space 
and  long  time. 

The  study  of  fossils  gives  us  the  true  meaning  of  such  facts, 
and  causes  us  to  cease  to  wonder  at  any  case  of  local  repetition 
of  species,  however  widely  separated.  The  “ big  trees”  of  Cali- 
fornia constitute  a remarkable  example.  There  are  at  present 
two  very  distinct  species  of  these  trees,  both  found  only  in  lim- 
ited areas  of  the  western  part  of  North  America.  Fossil  trees 
of  the  same  genus  ( Sequoia ) occur  as  far  back  as  the  Cretaceous 
age ; but  in  this  age  no  less  than  ten  species  are  known,  and 
there  were  probably  more.  Nor  are  they  confined  to  America, 
but  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  Eurasian  continent  as  well.  Two 
of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  species  are  so  near  to  the  two  modern 
ones  that  even  an  unbeliever  in  evolution  may  suppose  them  to 
be  possible  ancestors  ; the  remaining  eight  are  distinct,  but  some 
of  them  intermediate  in  their  characters.  In  the  Tertiary  period, 
intervening  between  the  Cretaceous  and  the  modern,  fourteen 
species  of  Sequoia  are  believed  to  have  been  recognized,  and 
they  appear  to  have  existed  abundantly  all  over  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Thus  we  know  that  these  remarkable  Californian 
giants  are  the  last  remnant  of  a once  widely  distributed  genus, 
originating,  so  far  as  known,  in  the  Cretaceous  age.  Now  had 
a grove  of  Sequoias,  however  small,  survived  anywhere  in  Europe 
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or  Asia,  and  had  we  no  knowledge  of  the  fossil  forms,  we  might 
have  been  quite  at  a loss  to  account  for  their  peculiar  distribu- 
tion. The  fossil  remains  of  the  Tertiary  rocks,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  present  us  with  many  instances  of  this  kind. 

In  his  recent  work  Wallace  has  done  a great  service  to  sci- 
ence, and  indeed  to  humanity,  by  showing  the  entire  untenable- 
ness of  the  idea  that  a land  connection  existed  in  recent  times 
between  Australia  and  Africa — that  hypothetical  “continent  of 
Lemuria”  of  which  Haeckel  has  made  so  much  use  as  the  sup- 
posed home  of  his  “ alali,”  or  speechless  men,  the  missing  link 
between  man  and  the  apes.  The  theory  of  the  former  existence 
of  such  a continent  was  based  on  certain  resemblances  of  the 
animal  population  of  Africa  and  Madagascar  to  that  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Indian  Islands.  The  great  depth,  however,  of  the 
intervening  sea,  as  well  as  the  faunae  of  its  islands,  preclude  the 
supposition  of  any  continental  connection  ; and  the  history  of 
the  animals  in  question,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  favors  the  belief 
that  they  entered  independently  into  Africa  and  Australia  from 
the  great  Palearctic  region,  in  which  they  existed  in  early  Ter- 
tiary times.  A similar  explanation  applies  to  a few  forms  of 
plants  common  to  South  Africa  and  Australia.  Lemuria  thus 
becomes  a mere  “survival  of  a provisional  hypothesis  which 
affords  what  seems  an  easy  solution  of  a difficult  problem,  and 
has  received  an  appropriate  and  easily  remembered  name.”  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  it  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  respect 
among  modern  scientific  hypotheses.  Failing  Lemuria,  however, 
the  doctrine  of  the  “descent  of  man”  becomes  more  difficult 
than  before.  This  hypothetical  continent  was  connected  with 
the  habitats  of  our  supposed  earliest  simian  ancestors,  the 
lemurs,  and  also  with  the  countries  in  which  we  find  the  lowest 
types  of  man,  as  well  as  with  those  regions  in  southern  Asia  to 
which  historical  affiliation  traces  the  origin  of  the  earliest  na- 
tions. Thus  it  formed  a very  convenient  region  to  which  to 
refer  anxious  inquirers  after  the  “ missing  link,”  and  Haeckel 
did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  from  this  perished  continent  “ the 
distribution  of  the  various  species  and  races  of  men  probably 
took  place  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.”  What  new  discovery 
or  “ provisional  hypothesis”  will  take  the  place  of  Lemuria  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  In  the  mean  time  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
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lieve  that  the  Tasmanians  or  the  Bushmen  are  the  originals  of 
humanity ; but  may  rather  conclude  that  they  are  degraded 
races  produced  by  banishment  to  less  congenial  abodes  than  the 
original  home  of  the  species  in  the  Palearctic  region. 

The  discussion  of  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants, 
when  carried  on  in  the  light  of  geology,  raises  many  interesting 
questions  as  to  time  which  we  have  already  glanced  at,  but 
which  deserve  a little  more  attention.  As  to  the  vast  duration 
of  geological  time  all  geologists  are  agreed,  and  recently  the 
advocates  of  evolution  have  even  exceeded  the  geologists  in  such 
demands.  It  is,  however,  now  well  understood  that  science  sets 
certain  limits- to  the  time  at  our  disposal.  Edward  Forbes  hu- 
morously defined  a geologist  to  be  “an  amiable  enthusiast  who 
is  content  if  allowed  to  appropriate  as  much  as  he  pleases  of 
that  which  other  men  value  least,  namely,  past  time but  now 
even  the  geologist  is  obliged  to  be  content  with  a limited  quan- 
tity of  this  commodity,  and  Wallace  has  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  biological  evolutionist  who  has  boldly  faced  this  difficulty. 

The  well-known  estimate  of  Sir  William  Thomson  gives  one 
hundred  millions  of  years  as  the  probable  time  necessary  for  the 
change  of  the  earth  from  the  condition  of  a molten  mass  to  that 
which  we  now  see.  On  this  estimate  we  might  fairly  assume 
fifty  millions  of  years  as  covering  the  time  from  the  Laurentian 
age  to  the  modern  period.  Other  physicists,  however,  reason- 
ing on  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  would  greatly  reduce  this 
time,  and  even  confidently  affirm  that  “twenty  millions  of  years 
ago  the  earth  was  enveloped  in  the  fiery  atmosphere  of  the 
sun.”  1 Geology  itself  has  attempted  an  independent  calculation 
based  on  the  wearing  down  of  our  continents,  which  appears 
to  proceed  at  the  rate  of  about  a foot  in  four  or  five  thousand 
years,  and  on  the  time  required  to  deposit  the  sediments  of  the 
several  geological  formations,  estimated  at  about  70,000  feet  in 
thickness.  These  calculations  would  give  us,  say.  eighty-six  mil- 
lions of  years  since  the  earth  began  to  have  a solid  crust,  which 
would,  like  Sir  William  Thomson’s  estimate,  give  us  nearly  fifty 
millions  of  years  for  the  geological  time  since  the  introduction 
of  life.  In  revising  these  calculations  a few  years  ago  I was 
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inclined  to  fix  on  forty-eight  millions  of  years' as  the  probable 
limit  of  available  time ; but  new  facts  and  suggestions  recently 
obtained  induce  me  to  think  that  the  modern  rates  of  denuda- 
tion and  deposit  must  be  taken  as  far  below  the  average,  and 
that  perhaps  the  estimate  stated  by  Wallace  as  resulting  from 
one  mode  of  calculation,  namely,  twenty-eight  millions,  may  be 
not  far  from  the  truth,  tho  perhaps  admitting  of  considerable 
abatement. 

This  reduced  estimate  of  geological  time  would  still  give 
scope  enough  for  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants,  but 
it  will  scarcely  give  that  required  by  certain  prevalent  theories 
of  evolution.  When  Darwin  says,  “ If  the  theory  (of  natural 
selection)  be  true,  it  is  indisputable  that  before  the  lowest  Cam- 
brian stratum  was  deposited  long  periods  elapsed,  as  long  as  or 
probably  far  longer  than  the  whole  interval  from  the  Cambrian 
to  the  present  day,”  he  makes  a demand  which  geology  cannot 
supply;  for  independently  of  our  ignorance  of  any  formations 
or  fossils,  except  the  Laurentian  and  its  Eozoon,  to  represent 
this  vast  succession  of  life,  the  time  required  would  push  us 
back  into  a molten  state  of  the  planet.  This  difficulty  is  akin 
to  that  which  meets  us  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
many  and  highly  specialized  mammals  in  the  Eocene,  or  of  the 
forests  of  modern  type  in  the  Cretaceous.  To  account  for  the 
origin  of  these  by  slow  and  gradual  evolution  requires  us  to 
push  these  forms  of  life  so  far  back  into  formations  which  afford 
no  trace  of  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  contain  other  creatures 
that  appear  to  be  exclusive  of  them,  that  our  faith  in  the  theory 
fails.  The  only  theory  of  evolution  which  seems  to  meet  this 
difficulty  is  that,  advanced  by  Mivart,  Leconte,  and  Saporta,  of 
“ critical  periods,”  or  periods  of  rapid  introduction  of  new  spe- 
cies alternating  with  others  of  comparative  inaction.  This 
would  much  better  accord  with  the  apparently  rapid  introduc- 
tion of  many  new  forms  of  life  over  wide  regions  at  the  same 
period.  It  would  also  approach  somewhat  near,  in  its  manner 
of  stating  the  problem  to  be  solved,  to  the  theory  of  “crea- 
tion by  law”  as  held  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  or  to  what  may 
be  regarded  as  “ mediate  creation,”  proceeding  in  a regular  and 
definite  manner,  but  under  laws  and  forces  as  yet  very  imper- 
fectly known,  throughout  geological  time. 
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It  seems  singular,  in  view  of  the  facts  of  paleontology,  that 
evolutionists  of  the  Darwinian  school  are  so  wedded  to  the  idea 
of  one  introduction  only  of  each  form  of  life,  and  its  subsequent 
division  by  variation  into  different  species,  as  it  progressively 
spreads  itself  over  the  globe  or  is  subjected  to  different  external 
conditions.  It  is  evident  that  a little  further  and  very  natu- 
ral extension  of  their  hypothesis  would  enable  them  to  get  rid 
of  many  difficulties  of  time  and  space.  For  example,  certain 
millipedes  and  batrachians  are  first  known  in  the  coal-formation, 
and  this  not  in  one  locality  only,  but  in  different  and  widely  sepa- 
rated regions.  If  they  took  beginning  in  one  place  and  spread 
themselves  gradually  over  the  world,  this  must  have  required  a 
vast  lapse  of  time,  more  than  we  can  suppose  probable.  But  if, 
in  the  coal-formation  age,  a worm  could  anywhere  change  into  a 
millipede,  or  a fish  into  a batrachian,  why  might  not  this  have 
occurred  in  many  places  at  once?  Again,  if  the  oldest  known 
land  snails  occur  in  the  coal-formation  and  we  find  no  more  speci- 
mens till  a much  later  period,  why  is  it  necessary  to  suppose 
that  these  creatures  existed  in  the  intervening  time,  and  that 
the  later  species  are  the  descendants  of  the  earlier?  Might  not 
the  process  have  been  repeated  again  and  again,  so  as  to  give 
animals  of  this  kind  to  widely  separated  areas  and  successive 
periods  without  the  slow  and  precarious  methods  of  continuous 
evolution  and  migration  ? This  apparent  inconsistency  strikes  one 
constantly  in  the  study  of  “ Island  Life,”  when  we  find  the  au- 
thor laboriously  devising  expedients  for  the  introduction  of  ani- 
mals into  the  most  unlikely  places,  when  it  would  seem  that  they 
might  just  as  well  have  originated  in  those  places  by  direct  evo- 
lution from  lower  forms.  Those  who  believe  in  a separate  cen- 
tre of  creation  for  each  species  must  of  course  invoke  all  geo- 
logical and  geographical  possibilities  for  the  dispersion  of  ani- 
mals and  plants;  but  surely  the  evolutionist,  if  he  has  faith  in 
his  theory,  might  take  a more  easy  and  obvious  method,  espe- 
cially when  in  any  case  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  demanding 
a great  lapse  of  time.  That  he  does  not  adopt  this  method  per- 
haps implies  a latent  suspicion  that  he  must  not  repeat  his  mira- 
cle too  often.  He  also  perceives  that  if  repeated  and  unlimited 
evolution  of  similar  forms  had  actually  occurred,  there  could 
have  remained  little  specific  distinctness,  and  the  present  rarity 
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of  connecting  links  would  not  have  occurred.  Further,  a new 
difficulty  would  have  sprung  up  in  the  geographical  and  geo- 
logical relations  of  species  and  genera,  which  would  then  have 
assumed  too  much  of  the  aspect  of  a preconceived  plan.  It  is 
only  fair  to  a well-known  and  somewhat  extreme  European  evo- 
lutionist, Karl  Vogt,  to  state  that  he  launches  boldly  into  the 
ocean  of  multiple  evolution,  not  fearing  to  hold  that  identical 
species  of  mollusks  have  been  separately  evolved  in  separate 
Swiss  lakes,  and  that  the  horse  has  been  separately  evolved  in 
America  and  in  Europe,  in  the  former  along  a line  beginning 
with  Eohippus,  and  in  the  latter  along  an  entirely  separate  line 
commencing  with  Palcothcrium.  The  serious  complications 
resulting  from  such  admissions  are  evident,  but  Vogt  deserves 
credit  for  faith  and  consistency  beyond  those  of  his  teachers. 

With  reference  to  the  actual  distribution  of  species,  the  ques- 
tion of  time  becomes  most  important  when  applied  to  the  glacial 
period,  since  it  is  obvious  that  much  of  the  present  distribution 
must  have  been  caused  or  greatly  modified  by  that  event.  The 
astronomical  theory  would  place  the  close  of  the  glacial  age 
as  far  back  as  70,000  or  80,000  years  ago.  But  if  we  reject  this 
theory,  we  are  not  under  this  limitation  as  to  time,  and  the  geo- 
logical evidence  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  glacial 
period  was  much  nearer  to  our  own  epoch.  Croll  himself  has 
shown  that  in  Scotland  the  removal  of  material  from  the  surface 
since  that  period  might  be  taken  to  indicate  a much  shorter 
time.  In  Canada,  the  character  of  the  river-courses  cut  through 
the  glacial  beds,  and  their  very  unformed  and  imperfect  excava- 
tions, would  lead  to  the  belief  that  only  a few  thousands  of  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  glacial  beds  were  laid  down.  The  same 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  good  preservation  of  the  gla- 
ciated surfaces  and  of  the  shells  and  bones  found  on  the  terraces. 
Similar  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  rate  of  recession  of  coasts 
and  waterfalls,  and  by  the  condition  of  eskers  and  lake  ridges. 
If  we  adopt  the  shorter  estimates  afforded  by  these  facts,  It  will 
follow  that  the  submergences  and  emergences  of  land  in  the 
glacial  age  were  more  rapid  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed, 
and  that  this  would  react  on  our  estimate  of  time  by  giving 
facilities  for  more  rapid  denudation  and  deposition.  Such  re- 
sults, would  greatly  shorten  the  duration  assignable  to  the  human 
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period.  They  would  render  it  less  remarkable  that  no  new  spe- 
cies of  animals  seem  to  have  been  introduced  since  the  glacial 
age,  that  many  insular  faunas  belong  to  far  earlier  times,  and 
that  no  changes  even  leading  to  the  production  of  well-marked 
varieties  have  occurred  in  the  post-glacial' or  modern  age. 

In  conclusion,  does  all  this  array  of  fact  and  reasoning  bring 
us  any  nearer  to  the  comprehension  of  that  “ mystery  of  mys- 
teries,” the  origin  and  succession  of  life?  It  certainly  does  not 
enable  us  to  point  to  any  species  and  to  say  precisely  here,  at 
this  time  and  thus  it  originated.  If  we  adopt  the  theory  of 
evolution,  the  facts  seem  to  restrict  us  to  that  form  of  it  which 
admits  paroxysmal  or  intermittent  introduction  of  species,  de- 
pending on  the  concurrence  of  conditions  favorable  to  the  action 
of  the  power,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  produces  new  organ- 
isms. Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  facts  of  distribution  to  in- 
validate the  belief  in  creation  according  to  definite  laws,  if  that 
really  differs  in  its  nature  from  certain  forms  of  the  hypothesis 
of  evolution.  We  have  also  learned  that,  time  being  given,  ani- 
mals and  plants  manifest  wonderful  powers  of  migration,  that 
they  can  vary  within  considerable  limits  without  ceasing  to  be 
practically  the  same  species,  and  that  under  certain  conditions 
they  can  endure  far  longer  in  some  places  than  in  others.  We 
also  see  evidence  that  it  is  not  on  limited  islands  but  on  the  con- 
tinents that  land  animals. and  plants  have  originated,  and  that 
swarms  of  new  and  vigorous  species  have  issued  from  the  more 
northern  regions  in  successive  periods  of  favorable  arctic  cli- 
mate. The  last  of  these  new  swarms  or  “ centres  of  creation,” 
that  with  which  man  himself  is  more  closely  connected,  belongs 
to  the  Palearctic  region.  We  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  the  six  months’  sunlight  of  arctic  regions,  along  with 
abundant  heat  and  moisture,  were  important  factors  in  the  crea- 
tion of  many  new  plants,  or  at  least  conditions  of  their  produc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  new  marine  animals  we  have  a double 
source  in  the  equatorial  and  polar  waters,  and  for  the  lower 
forms  of  life  principally  in  the  former.  In  every  geological 
period,  when  the  submerged  continental  plateaus  were  pervaded 
by  the  warm  equatorial  waters,  multitudes  of  new  species  ap- 
pear. In  times  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  colder  arctic  currents 
poured  over  these  submerged  surfaces,  carrying  mud  and  stones. 
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great  extinction  took  place,  but  certain  northern  forms  of  life 
swarmed  abundantly.  Everywhere  and  at  all  times  multiplica- 
tion of  species  was  promoted  by  facilities  for  expansion.  The 
great  limestones  of  our  continents,  full  of  corals  and  shells  of  new 
species,  belong  to  times  when  the  ocean  spread  itself  over  the 
continental  plateaus,  affording  wide,  untenanted  areas  of  warm 
and  shallow  water.  The  introduction  of  new  faunas  and  floras 
on  the  land  belongs  to  times  when  vast  supplies  of  food  for  plants 
and  animals  and  favorable  conditions  of  existence  were  afforded 
by  the  emergence  of  new  lands  possessing  fertile  soils  and  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  light,  heat,  and  moisture.  Thus  geological 
and  geographical  facts  concur  with  ordinary  observation  and 
experience  in  reference  to  varietal  forms,  in  testifying  that  it  is 
not  mere  struggle  for  existence,  but  facilities  for  easy  existence 
and  rapid  extension,  that  afford  the  conditions  necessary  for  new 
and  advanced  forms  of  life.  These  considerations  do  not  of 
course  reach  to  the  first  cause  of  the  introduction  of  species,  nor 
even  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  this  may  have  acted  in  any 
particular  case ; but  perhaps  we  cannot  fully  attain  to  this  by 
any  process  of  inductive  inquiry.  The  study  of  geographical 
distribution,  therefore,  does  not  enable  us  to  solve  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  specific  types,  but,  on  the  contrary,  points  to 
marvellous  capacities  for  migration  and  a wonderful  tenacity  of 
life  in  species.  In  these  respects,  however,  it  is  a study  full  of 
interest,  and  in  nothing  more  so  than  in  the  evidence  which  it 
affords  of  the  practically  infinite  provisions  made  for  the  peo- 
pling of  every  spot  of  land  or  sea  with  creatures  fitted  to  flourish 
and  enjoy  life  therein,  and  to  carry  on  the  great  and  progressive 
plan  of  the  Creator. 


J.  W.  Dawson. 


ENGLISH  POETRY  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


THERE  is  nothing  which  marks  more  decisively  the  worth 
and  vitality  of  English  poetry  than  the  way  in  which  it 
reflects  the  historic  character  of  the  age  that  produced  it,  and 
answers  to  the  risings  and  the  fallings  of  the  national  spirit.  It 
could  be  shown,  I believe,  by  one  competent  to  the  task  that 
each  new  phase  of  our  poetry,  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  our 
own  day,  has  been  the  outgrowth  and  the  bloom  of  the  spirit 
that  was  working  in  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.  A history  of 
English  poetry,  written  under  this  idea,  would  task  severely  any 
writer’s  knowledge  and  grasp  of  thought ; but  if  successfully 
accomplished  it  would  give  fresh  meaning  to  our  poetry,  and 
throw  back  a new  and  original  light  on  our  national  history. 
For  my  present  purpose,  however,  I shall  be  content  if  I can 
only  touch  on  a few  of  the  historical  conditions  which  went  to 
mould  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century.  When  we  speak 
of  this  poetry  there  is  one  name  that  before  all  others  comes  to 
mind — that  of  Pope.  Yet  it  is  not  accurate  to  represent  him 
as  the  creator  of  what  has  been  called  somewhat  strangely  the 
classical  period  of  our  literature.  Rather  he  was  the  inheritor 
and  perfecter  of  it.  He  had  received  it  as  a bequest  from  the 
preceding  age,  and  only  took  up  and  perfected  a style  which 
Dryden  had  originated.  Why  it  has  been  called  the  classical 
period  has  often  been  asked,  and  perhaps  no  better  answer  is 
possible  than  that  recently  given,  that  after  the  Restoration 
English  writers  began  to  perceive,  as  the  classical  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome  had  done  before  them,  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  the  art  of  writing,  and  to  aim  at  expressing  their  mean- 
ing in  the  clearest,  most  concise,  and  most  pointed  manner,  and 
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to  cultivate  all  the  graces  of  style  which  are  in  keeping  with 
these  qualities.  The  name  that  stands  out  conspicuous  as  the 
leader  in  this  movement  is  that  of  Dryden,  and  Pope  only  car- 
ried on  in  the  eighteenth  century  what  Dryden  had  begun 
during  the  last  decades  of  the  seventeenth. 

Dryden  was  forty-three  years  old  when  Milton  died ; yet  in 
thought  and  feeling  there  is  a gap  between  these  two  poets  as 
of  two  centuries.  The  violent  enthusiasms  which  had  stirred 
the  souls  of  Milton  and  his  compeers  had  all  burnt  themselves 
out  long  before  Dryden  died.  The  enthusiasm  of  religion  and 
of  republicanism,  which  during  Milton’s  prime  had  animated  a 
large  portion  of  the  people,  entirely  disappeared  with  the  Resto- 
ration. The  stern  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  which  these  had 
kindled  gave  place  to  an  age  of  dissolute  manners  and  reckless 
self-indulgence,  which  are  only  too  faithfully  reflected  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  time.  The  pendulum  of  human  nature,  which 
had  been  strained  too  far  towards  severity,  had  gone  full  swing 
in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  a century  and  more  before 
England  recovered  that  glow  of  religious  zeal  which  had  been 
extinguished  by  the  Restoration.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  (a.D.  1702-- 
1714),  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotism  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
liberty  had  gone  the  same  way  as  the  enthusiasm  of  religion. 
These  three  enthusiasms  all  stood  like  extinct  volcanoes,  dreaded 
no  longer,  but  jeered  at  as  puritanism  and  fanaticism. 

In  politics,  the  absolutism  which  had  been  triumphant  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and  which  is  reflected 
in  the  works  of  Dryden,  disappeared  in  1688,  the  year  in  which 
Pope  was  born.  That  year  fixed  for  the  first  time  the  system 
of  parliamentary  government  as  we  know  it.  The  will  of  the 
nation  as  expressed  through  Parliament  became  supreme,  and 
the  kingly  power  was  confined  within  the  limitations  which  Par 
liament  imposed.  The  throne  was  now,  according  to  the  Whig 
idea,  founded  not  on  divine  right,  but  on  a parliamentary  .title. 
The  right  of  the  nation  to  depose  a monarch  who  violated  the 
constitution  was  asserted.  This,  which  is  the  essence  of  Whig- 
gery,  was  the  regime  which  began  with  Pope's  birth  and  kept 
growing  in  strength  throughout  his  whole  life,  notwithstanding 
the  violent  struggles  of  the  Jacobites  to  upset  it.  But  when 
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Pope  arrived  at  manhood  and  began  to  be  known  as  an  author, 
the  dignity  of  Parliament  was  obscured  by  endless  cabals  be- 
tween Whig  and  Tory  factions,  in  which  the  prominent  figures 
were  intriguing  women.  Nothing  could  be  more  small  and 
petty  than  was  political  life  during  the  whole  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  while  Pope  was  still  young.  And  during  the  rest  of  his 
life,  under  the  first  two  Georges  and  the  supremacy  of  Walpole, 
government  was  corrupt,  unheroic,  but  moderate  and  tolerant. 
Among  statesmen  brilliant  genius,  lofty  intelligence,  and  purity 
of  aim  were  unknown,  but  in  their  stead  there  was  moderation, 
cunning  intrigue,  and  the  spirit  of  compromise.  These  were  the 
qualities  required  firmly  to  establish  the  Protestant  succession 
and  parliamentary  institutions.  We  may  boast  as  we  please  of 
the  glorious  Revolution  ; its  immediate  sequel  was  a state  of 
political  morality  as  low  and  scandalous  as  any  that  England 
has  ever  seen.  After  the  exile  of  the  Stuarts  the  country,  nomi- 
nally governed  by  Parliament,  was  in  reality  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  great  Whig  families,  who  manipulated  Parliament  as  they 
pleased.  Marlborough  and  Walpole,  with  short  interludes  of 
Bolingbroke  and  Harley,  these  were  the  leading  statesmen  all 
through  the  life  of  Pope.  See  how  they  and  their  regime  strike 
the  acute  and  brilliant  Frenchman  : 

“Treachery  was  everywhere  not  simple,  but  double  and  triple.  Under 
William  and  Anne,  admirals,  ministers,  members  of  the  Privy  Council, 
favorites  of  the  antechamber,  corresponded  and  conspired  with  the  Stuarts 
whom  they  had  sold,  only  to  sell  them  again,  with  a complication  of  bar- 
gains each  destroying  the  last,  and  a complication  of  perjuries  each  sur- 
passing the  last,  until  in  the  end  no  one  knew  who  had  bought  him  or  to 
what  party  he  belonged.  Marlborough,  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  is 
one  of  the  basest  rogues  in  history;  ...  a niggard;  . . . systematically 
plundering  h;s  soldiers,  trafficking  in  political  secrets,  a traitor  to  James  II., 
to  William,  to  England  [betraying  to  James  II.  the  intended  plan  of  attack- 
ing Brest,  and  even,  when  old  and  infirm,  walking  from  the  public  rooms 
in  Bath  to  his  lodgings  on  a cold  dark  night  to  save  sixpence]. 

“Next  to  him  Bolingbroke,  a sceptic  and  cynic,  minister  in  turn  to 
Queen  and  Pretender,  disloyal  alike  to  both,  a trafficker  in  consciences, 
marriages,  and  promises,  who  had  squandered  his  talents  in  debauch  and 
intrigue,  to  end  in  disgrace,  impotence,  and  scorn!” 

Walpole,  who  if  he  desired,  as  is  said,  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  took  a low,  material  view  of  what  that  welfare  consisted 
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in,  and  sought  to  secure  the  end  by  the  most  unscrupulous 
means.  Coarse,  immoral,  and  without  sense  of  decorum  in 
his  own  life,  a disbeliever  in  political  honor  or  in  private  female 
virtue,  he  carried  on  his  government  by  systematic  corruption. 
“ All  these  men  have  their  price,”  he  said,  pointing  to  a group 
of  members.  And  again,  “ I am  obliged  to  bribe  members  not 
to  vote  against,  but  for,  their  conscience.” 

Pope  himself  was  no  politician,  and  prided  himself  in  keep- 
ing aloof  from  party. 

•‘Thanks  to  Homer,  he  could  live  and  thrive, 

Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive.” 

But,  in  spite  of  this  boast,  he  was  the  humble  friend  of  Boling- 
broke,  and  saw  public  life  in  the  main  through  the  spectacles  of 
him  and  his  set. 

As  to  social  life  in  the  time  of  Pope,  the  day  had  fully  come 
when  the  court  and  the  drawing-room  set  the  fashion  and  gave 
tone  to  society.  Feudalism  and  the  old  life  of  the  baron  in- 
trenched in  his  own  castle  were  long  gone.  The  nobles  came 
to  town,  passed  much  of  their  time  there,  were  fascinated  by  the 
display  and  the  splendor  of  the  court,  and  sought  the  favors  that 
the  court  conferred.  The  style  of  life  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Paris  by  Louis  Quatorze  came  into  England  with 
Charles  II*.,  and  was  in  fuller  bloom  under  Queen  Anne.  The 
courtiers  studied  conversation  as  an  art,  and  found  it  a powerful 
aid  to  promotion.  The  manners  and  the  conversation  of  the  court 
and  of  the  circles  next  to  it  told  powerfully  on  the  tone  of  lit- 
erature. And  literature  in  some  of  its  brightest  representatives 
was  called  in  to  enliven  and  adorn  the  life  of  the  court.  States- 
men, too,  found  the  shafts  of  wits,  essayists,  satirists,  and  poets 
powerful  instruments  in  their  schemes  of  social  or  political  ad- 
vancement. If  the  Whigs  had  Addison,  Steele,  and  Tickell  on 
their  side,  Bolingbroke  and  the  disappointed  Tories  could  more 
or  less  depend  on  the  bitter  misanthropy  of  Swift  and  the  more 
polished  satire  of  Pope.  But  for  politics  proper  the  latter  had 
no  special  gift ; his  aim  was,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  steer  clear  of 
these,  and  to  be  on  social  terms  with  the  chief  wits  and  orna- 
ments of  society  as  far  as  his  frail  health,  irritable  temper,  and 
most  morbid  vanity  would  allow  him. 
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The  influences  which  made  the  intellectual  atmosphere  into 
which  Pope  was  born,  and  which  he  drank  in  during  early  man- 
hood, are  on  the  philosophic  side  summed  up  in  the  metaphys- 
ics of  Locke.  His  derivation  of  all  our  knowledge  from  external 
sources,  his  denial  of  all  inward  fountains  of  belief,  his  hatred  of 
everything  that  approached  to  mysticism,  his  unsparing  expo- 
sure of  the  folly  of  enthusiasm — all  these  exactly  represent  the 
thoughtful  side  of  Pope’s  generation.  Severe  and  unflinching 
reason  was  the  one  organ  of  truth ; nothing  to  be  avoided  so 
much  as  any  intrusion  of  emotion  or  imagination,  nothing  so 
admired  as  the  triumphant  march  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 
Before  it  the  universe  had  widened  out  into  infinity;  in  that  infin- 
ity law  was  everywhere,  and  gravitation  ruled  the  remotest  stars. 
The  bewildering  vastness  of  the  newly  unfolded  universe  not 
only  banished  ancient  superstitions,  but  unsettled  many  stable 
beliefs. 

When  Pope  reached  manhood  deistic  notions  were  in  the 
air ; they  were  the  atmosphere  which  educated  men  breathed, 
whether  they  consciously  adopted  them  or  not.  The  sufficiency 
of  natural  religion  for  man  and  the  difficulties  of  Christianity 
were  urged  with  a power  and  ability  that  was  quite  new  in 
modern  times.  And  tho  the  ablest  intellects  did  not  succumb 
to  deism,  and  tho  the  deists  were  even  persecuted  and  treated 
with  social  contempt,  tho  Addison,  Swift,  and  Pope  turned  their 
backs  on  them  as  social  outlaws,  yet  neither  these  writers  nor  the 
regular  divines  escaped  the  chilling  touch  of  deism.  Theologians 
like  Tillotson  labored  to  show  that  Christianity  was  only  com- 
mon-sense sanctioned  by  miracles  and  confirmed  by  rewards  and 
punishments.  Instead  of  the  wild  religious  vagaries  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  educated  shrank  with  morbid  dread  from 
extravagance  and  enthusiasm,  recoiled  alike  from  Romanism 
and  puritanism,  and  the  divines  dealt  out  no  spiritual  food  but 
dull  moralizing  sermons.  There  were  indeed  divines  of  another 
sort  than  Tillotson — Bishop  Butler,  working  in  the  deep  places 
of  thought  to  undermine  the  scepticism  of  his  day;  William 
Law,  lifting  up  his  voice  for  a more  warm  and  vital,  if  for  a mysti- 
cal, religion.  But  these  were  prophets  crying  from  the  wilder- 
ness to  a generation  which  heeded  them  not.  Whatever  ability 
there  may  anywhere  have  been,  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  prosaic 
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and  unheroic  alike  in  politics,  philosophy,  and  religion.  Of  this 
age  and  of  such  a state  of  society  Pope  was,  during  the  reigns 
of  Queen  Anne,  the  first  George,  and  a great  part  of  the  second, 
the  representative  and  poetic  mouthpiece. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  said  that  poetry  in  England  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  not  great,  and  could  not  be  great,  because  the 
work  of  that  century  was  to  create  a good  prose  style.  It  had 
to  work  itself  clear  of  the  cumbrous,  voluminous,  round-about 
style  in  which  Milton’s  prose  writings  are  cast,  and  to  form  a 
style  which  was  clear,  concise,  direct,  and  to  the  point.  But  to 
account  for  the  want  of  great  poetry  in  this  way,  is  it  not  to 
account  for  one  fact  by  another  fact  which  is  co-ordinate  with 
it,  instead  of  saying  that  the  two  facts  are  manifestations  of  one 
spirit  which  underlay  them  both?  A. first-rate  prose  style  and 
a second-rate  poetry  were  formed  owing  to  one  and  the  same 
cause.  It  was  the  age  when  throughout  society  the  understanding 
was  uppermost,  when  the  faculty  of  judging  according  to  sense, 
dealing  with  the  visible  or  palpable  by  argument  and  analysis, 
was  all-powerful — an  age  in  which  high  ideals  were  discoun- 
tenanced, when  the  imagination  and  the  deeper  emotions  of 
men  were  comparatively  asleep.  In  fact,  the  prose  and  the 
poetry  of  the  time  were  so  much  akin  that  the  poetry  may  be 
said  to  be  little  else  than  a more  concise,  pointed,  animated  form 
erf  prose.  In  his  design  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  Pope  says : “ I 
chose  verse  because  I found  I could  express  my  ideas  more 
shortly  this  way  than  in  prose  itself.” 

We  all  know  the  tremendous  reaction,  the  violent  renuncia- 
tion of  Pope  and  all  his  works,  which  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
headed  at  the  opening  of  this  century.  We  ourselves,  at  least 
the  older  part  of  us,  were  born  under  that  reaction,  and  shall  I 
say  suffered  or  were  benefited  by  it  ? That  great  man  who  has 
just  departed  was  never  weary  of  pouring  the  vials  of  his  con- 
tempt upon  the  despised  eighteenth  century  and  all  it  thought 
and  produced,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Johnson.  But  again 
a new  reaction  has  set  in,  and  several  distinguished  writers  of  the 
present  day  have  returned  to  Pope  and  his  contemporaries  with 
a more  careful  study  and  in  a more  sympathetic  spirit.  But  let 
me  freely  confess  that  to  my  mind  the  poetry  of  Pope,  taken  as 
a whole,  is  hopelessly  dead,  and  can  only  be  read  with  pleasure 
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in  snatches,  for  its  short  episodes,  its  satirical  portraits,  and  its 
condensed  maxims.  At  the  same  time  the  attempt  must  be 
made  to  appraise  it  with  fairness.  ' 

First,  then,  as  to  the  matter  or  substance  of  Pope’s  poetry. 
Let  us  remember  that  his  was  an  unheroic  age.  It  was  not 
stirred  by  great  ideas,  noble  impulses,  or  profound  emotions. 
And  if  Pope  did  not  find  these  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  he 
lived,  he  was  not  the  man  to  put  them  there. 


“ The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine” — 

this  in  its  highest  sense  he  never  dreamt  of.  All  that  the  great- 
est poets  have  taught  us  to  look  for — inspiration,  keen  insight, 
a sense  of  the  mystery  of  existence,  lofty  sentiment,  high  devo- 
tion, tender  love,  universal  sympathy — these  are  not  in  him. 
Even  the  warmth  of  natural  affection,  tho  not  wholly  absent, 
does  not  find  in  him  its  warmest  expression.  But  he  took  the 
world  as  he  found  it,  that  educated  society,  that  company  of 
men  of  letters  which  had  made  by  themselves  a little  world  of 
their  own,  which,  tho  English  in  the  warp  and  woof,  was 
polished  and  refined  by  the  varnish  of  French  civilization.  He 
wrote  from  a common-sense  point  of  view  for  people  who  wished 
for  common-sense.  The  staple  of  his  poetry  was  the  manners, 
habits,  feelings,  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  town  of  his  day,  which 
was  to  him  the  world.  Probably  no  age  and  no  phase  of  Eng- 
lish society  was  ever  so  exactly  reflected  in  contemporary  poetry 
as  was  the  world  in  which  he  lived  reflected  in  Pope’s  verse. 
There  it  lies,  all  its  lights  and  shadows,  its  ambitions,  rivalries, 
jealousies,  its  few  objects  of  admiration,  its  many  objects  of  con- 
tempt, imaged  as  in  a faithful  mirror.  Subtle  shades  of  thought, 
the  mysterious  background  that  lies  behind  human  life,  about 
these  he  did  not  trouble  himself.  He  did  not  care  to  pierce 
below  the  surface,  but  was  content  with  the  obvious  and  the 
commonplace.  But  these  he  seized  and  expressed  in  lines  and 
phrases  which  by  their  keenness  and  vividness  gave  even  to 
things  transitory  a kind  of  immortality.  Tho  he  was  a wide 
reader,  he  was  not  a deep  student  of  any  subject.  “ He  skimmed 
literature  to  pick  up  sentiments  that  could  be  verified,  and  to 
learn  attractive  forms  of  composition.”  But  more  than  from 
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any  books  he  got  his  views  and  sentiments  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  men  whom  he  met  in  society,  or  who  gathered  round 
him  in  his  Twickenham  Villa.  The  organ  which  he  used  and 
which  his  age  appreciated  was  common-sense,  not  of  the  dull 
kind  that  deals  in  platitudes,  but  bright,  clear  sense  which  turns 
platitudes  into  sparkling  epigrams.  For  this  another  synonyme 
is  wit ; sometimes  it  is  varied  by  the  term  nature.  Wit,  sense, 
nature,  these  confirmed  by  the  classical  authority  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  the  Stagirite,  formed  the  tribunal  before  which  all 
things  were  tried.  Pope  himself  defines  it  thus: 


“True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed, 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  so  well  expressed.” 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  “ The  dominant  figure  in 
Pope’s  day  was  the  wit.  The  wit,  taken  personally,  was  the 
man  who  represented  what  we  now  describe  by  culture  or  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Bright,  clear  common-sense  was  for  once  hav- 
ing its  own  way  and  tyrannizing  over  the  faculties  from  which 
it  too  often  suffers  violence.  ‘ The  favored  faculty  never  doubted 
its  own  qualification  for  supremacy  in  every  department  ’ — in 
metaphysics,  in  politics,  in  religion,  and  also  in  poetry.  Pope 
writes  for  the  wits,  and  for  these  in  their  ordinary  moods.  He 
aims  at  giving  us  the  refined  and  doubly  distilled  essence  of  the 
conversation  of  the  statesmen  and  courtiers  of  his  time.  His 
standard  of  good  writing  was  the  fitness  of  his  poetry  to  pass 
muster  when  shown  by  Gay  to  his  Duchess,  or  read  after  dinner 
to  a party  composed  of  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  and  Congreve.  That 
imaginary  audience  is  always  looking  over  his  shoulder,  applaud- 
ing a good  hit,  chuckling  over  allusions  to  the  last  bit  of  scan- 
dal, and  ridiculing  any  extravagance  tending  to  romance  or 
sentimentalism.” 

Those  who  have  little  admiration  for  these  men  and  their 
ways,  and  who  seek  in  poetry  for  other  thoughts  and  feelings 
than  they  cared  for,  cannot  take  more  than  a passing  interest  in 
most  things  that  Pope  has  written.  But  for  students  of  that 
age  and  of  social  manners  generally  no  poet  of  our  country  sup- 
plies a larger  fund  of  illustrations.  Hear  the  self-complacent 
pride  with  which  he  describes  his  Twickenham  gatherings: 
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“There  my  retreat  the  best  companions  grace, 

Chiefs  out  of  war  and  "statesmen  out  of  place  ; 

There  St.  John  mingles  with  my  friendly  bowl 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  ; 

And  he1  whose  lightning  pierced  Iberian  lines 
Now  forms  my  quincunx  and  now  ranks  my  vines, 

Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain. 

Envy  must  own  I live  among  the  great, 

No  pimp  of  pleasure  and  no  spy  of  state. 

With  eyes  that  pry  not,  tongue  that  ne’er  repeats, 

Fond  to  spread  friendships  and  to  cover  heats  ; 

To  help  who  want,  to  forward  who  excel : 

This,  all  who  know  me,  know,  and  love  to  tell ; 

And  who  unknown  defame  me,  let  them  be 
Scribblers  or  peers,  alike  are  mob  to  me.” 

With  such  thoughts  to  express  and  such  a society  to  please, 
the  appropriate  form  of  poetry  was  the  didactic  and  the  satirical. 
Didactic  when  it  would  enforce  certain  moral  views  and  incul- 
cate certain  maxims  of  conduct.  But  as  this  is  apt  to  become 
dull,  it  was  relieved  in  Pope  by  his  satires,  in  which  he  lashed 
with  keen  sarcasm  the  follies  of  the  time,  or  drew  contemporary 
portraits  in  which  oratory  and  satire  combined.  Indeed,  the 
satire  with  him  may  be  said  to  be  the  didactic  dulness  touched 
with  wit,  common-sense  become  piquant  and  sparkling. 

In  some  of  his  earlier  poems  he  attempted  the  pathetic  vein, 
pre-eminently,  in  the  Elogy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady,  the  touch- 
ing lines  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  mother : 

“ Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  declining  age, 

With  lenient  acts  extend  a mother’s  breath, 

Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death, 

Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  aching  eye. 

And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky  ! ” 

Of  these  Mr.  Stephen  has  said:  “If  there  are  more  tender  and 
exquisitely  expressed  lines  in  the  language,  I know  not  where 
to  find  them.”  Perhaps  he  might  have  found  them  in  Cowper’s 
lines  on  seeing  after  a long  interval  the  portrait  of  his  mother: 

“Oh  that  these  lips  had  language  ! life  hath  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I saw  thee  last.” 


1 The  Earl  of  Peterborough. 
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The  poems  in  which  Pope’s  strength  most  eminently  ap- 
pears are  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  the  Essay  on  Man  and 
the  Moral  Essays,  and  lastly  and  chiefly  his  Satires  or  Imitations 
of  Horace.  His  Homer,  which  did  more  than  any  of  his  works 
to  fill  his  pocket  and  make  his  fame,  has  long  since  had  its  meas- 
ure taken.  Scholars  have  all  endorsed  Bailley’s  saying,  “ It  is 
a pretty  poem,  but  it  is  not  Homer.”  This  is  true.  Yet  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  neither  scholars  nor  critics  read 
it  still  with  real  enjoyment,  and  prefer  it  to  any  of  the  numerous 
translations  that  have  since  Pope’s  day  been  poured  upon  the 
world. 

Next  to  his  Homer,  the  poem  on  which  he  bestowed  most 
labor  is  the  Essay  on  Man,  a philosophic  poem  intended  to  jus- 
tify the  ways  of  God  to  man.  But  the  philosophy  was  not 
native  to  Pope’s  own  mind,  did  not  originate  from  himself,  but 
consisted  of  views  and  arguments  which  Bolingbroke  borrowed 
from  Leibnitz  and  supplied  to  Pope,  and  which  he  did  into  verse. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a poem  so  manufactured,  the  essay 
is  not  an  organic  whole,  does  not  grow  from  any  vital  centre  of 
thought.  It  does  not  hang  together  as  a mental  growth  from 
within,  but  contains  many  inconsistencies  pieced  on  from  with- 
out. Deism,  tho  Pope  repudiated  it,  and  optimism  make  up  its 
staple  and  substance.  Yet  it  is  a deism  which  is  in  some  places 
interchanged  with  pantheism,  as  in  the  well-known  and  eloquent 
passage  beginning 

“ All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 

Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul.” 

The  universality  and  immutability  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
and  of  other  physical  laws  is  eloquently  expounded,  and  the 
truth  of  the  infinity  of  the  universe  and  the  insignificance  of 
this  planet  and  of  man  amid  the  innumerable  worlds  which  sur- 
round him  is  vividly  conceived  and  pressed  into  the  argument. 
But  in  the  presence  of  these  facts  there  is  no  sense  of  the  njys- 
tery  and  awe  which  they  have  awakened  in  more  imaginative 
and  devout  natures.  A skilful  piece  of  “ mosaic  work,”  as  the 
essay  has  been  well  named,  can  never  have  the  impressiveness 
which  even  an  inferior  philosophic  poem  might  have  when  it 
comes  warm  from  the  broodings  of  the  poet’s  own  mind.  Argu- 
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ment,  too,  even  in  the  hands  of  such  an  artist  as  Pope,  can  never 
be  made  poetical.  The  best  parts  of  the  poem  are  the  illustra- 
tions and  rhetorical  episodes  with  which  Pope  has  adorned  it. 
Some  of  his  moral  maxims  and  condensed  versions  of  philo- 
sophic views  compensate  for  the  triteness  of  many  of  the 
thoughts  and  the  tiresomeness  of  the  reasoning  parts.  As  Mr. 
Stephen  has  said,  “ If  the  test  of  poetry  were  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing a theory  more  closely  and  pointedly  than  prose,  such 
writing  would  take  a high  place.  . . . His  precision  and  firm- 
ness of  touch  enables  him  to  get  the  greatest  possible  meaning 
into  a narrow  compass.  He  uses  only  one  epithet,  but  it  is  the 
right  one,  and  never  boggles  and  patches,  or,  in  his  own  phrase, 
* blunders  round  about  a meaning.’  ” Take  as  a specimen  the 
passage  that  precedes  the  well-known  episode  about  “ the  poor 
Indian 


“ Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate, 

All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state  : 

From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know, 

Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  ? 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 

Had  he  thy  reason  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 

Pleased  to  the  last  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 

And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood. 

O blindness  to  the  future  ! kindly  given, 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by  heaven  ; 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

A hero  perish  or  a sparrow  fall, 

Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurled, 

And  now  a bubble  burst  and  now  a world. 

Hope  humbly,  then  ; with  trembling  pinions  soar  ; 

Wait  the  great  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore  ! 

What  future  bliss  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 

But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast ; 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest. 

The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined  from  home, 

Rests  and  expatiates  in  a life  to  come.” 

This,  no  doubt,  is  all  very  true,  and  tersely  and  cleverly  ex- 
pressed ; few  writers  ever  lived  who  could  express  it  so  well.  But 
somehow  it  fails  to  touch  the  hidden  springs  within  us,  to  awaken 
those  deep  emotions  which  rise  spontaneously  under  the  touch 
of  the  great  masters. 
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But  it  is  in  his  Satires  or  Imitations  of  Horace  that  Pope’s 
highest  faculty  is  seen.  As  long  as  he  keeps  to  the  general, 
describing  classes  of  men  without  individualizing,  we  can  more 
or  less  enjoy  or  even  laugh  at  his  pungent  wit.  As  in  the  well- 
known  passage  beginning 

“ Is  there  a parson  much  bemused  with  beer, 

A maudlin  poetess,  a rhyming  peer.” 


The  satirical  portraits  which  he  draws  are  no  doubt  as  bit- 
terly incisive  as  anything  in  our  language  ; they  cut  to  the  quick. 
But  cleverness  and  wit  doing  the  work  of  malice  is  no  pleasant 
spectacle.  The  famous  lines  on  Addison  are  stabs  with  a poisoned 
rapier.  In  the  satire  on  Lord  Hervey,  under  the  name  of  Spo- 
rus,  which  occurs  in  the  same  epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  rancor  quite 
outdoes  itself.  We  turn  away  from  the  perusal  more  pained  by 
the  venom  than  pleased  by  the  skill  of  the  performer. 

On  the  whole  it  will  be  clear  that  we  cannot  rank  highly 
Pope’s  contribution  either  to  the  imaginative  feeling  or  to  the 
substantive  thought  of  the  world.  It  was  not  as  a thinker,  or 
in  any  sense  as  an  inspired  seer,  but  as  an  artist,  a stylist,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  that  he  still  holds  his  place  among  poets. 
There  is  not  another  instance  in  English  poetry  of  one  who 
owes  so  much  to  his  power  of  coining  phrases  and  manipulating 
maxims.  Whence  did  he  learn  it?  The  style  in  which  he  wrote 
he  did  not  himself  create ; he  received  it  from  Dryden,  its  origi- 
nator, and  carried  it  on  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  was 
capable.  Here  is  his  own  view  of  the  matter: 

“ We  conquered  France,  but  felt  our  captive’s  charms  ; 

Her  arts  victorious  triumphed  o’er  our  arms  ; 

Britain  to  soft  refinements  less  a foe, 

Wit  grew  polite  and  numbers  learned  to  flow. 

Waller  was  smooth  ; but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line, 

The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine.  , 

Tho  still  some  traces  of  our  rustic  vein, 

And  splay-foot  verse,  remained,  and  will  remain. 

Late,  very  late,  correctness  grew  our  care, 

When  the  tired  nation  breathed  from  civil  war. 

Exact  Racine,  and  Corneille’s  noble  fire, 

Showed  us  that  France  had  something  to  admire. 
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Not  but  the  tragic  spirit  was  our  own, 

And  full  in  Shakespeare,  fair  in  Otway  shone  : 
But  Otway  failed  to  polish  or  refine, 

And  fluent  Shakespeare  scarce  effaced  a line  ; 
E’en  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot, 

The  last  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot.” 


He  learnt  his  art  from  Dryden,  and  both  Dryden  and  he  were 
indebted  to  the  French  poets  and  the  French  critics  of  the  time 
of  Louis  Quatorze.  In  these  lines  he  tells  in  verse  what  he 
elsewhere  tells  in  prose,  that  he  consciously  made  “correctness 
his  study  and  aim.”  Taking  up  the  heroic  couplet  as  Dry- 
den had  left  it,  he  labored  day  and  night  to  add  to  it  condensa- 
tion, point,  finish.  In  this  process  the  couplet  lost  some  of  Dry- 
den’s  freedom,  something  of 

“ The  long  resounding  march,  and  energy  divine,” 

but  it  became  in  Pope’s  hands  an  instrument  more  firm,  more 
precise  of  aim,  more  trenchant,  more  incisive.  As  Dryden  had 
done,  but  more  systematically,  Pope  condensed  all  his  meaning 
into  the  couplet,  and  has  a pause  at  the  end  of  each.  Within 
these  narrow  bounds  he  makes  point  on  point,  piles  antithesis 
on  antithesis,  till,  while  admiring  the  cleverness,  you  weary  of 
the  monotony.  Tho  an  artist  almost  exclusively,  Pope  was  a 
man  of  genius ; and  he  proves  it  by  this,  that  he  bequeathed  to 
literature  a style  of  verse  which  he  had  perfected,  and  in  which 
subsequent  poets,  Churchill,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Cowper  in  his 
early  poems,  and  Crabbe,  wrought  but  never  equalled  him — a 
style  of  verse  which  dominated  our  poetry  for  nearly  a century, 
and  which  only  disappeared  within  recent  memory  in  Rogers  and 
Campbell.  The  correctness  he  aimed  at  has  been  well  described 
by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  as  “ the  quality  which  is  gained  by  inces- 
sant labor  guided  by  quick  feeling,  and  always  under  the  strict 
supervision  of  common-sense.” 

And  tho  the  reaction  came  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  poetic 
era,  when  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  rose  in  rebellion  and  drove 
from  the  field  both  Pope’s  verse  and  his  poetic  diction,  yet  there 
was  in  their  as  in  most  denunciations  a measure  of  one-sided- 
ness, a failure  to  acknowledge  the  work  which  Pope  had  done. 
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Even  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  were  debtors  to  Pope,  tho  they 
knew  it  not.  They,  as  well  as  all  subsequent  poets,  have  writ- 
ten more  firmly,  clearly,  directly,  because  of  the  pattern  that  Pope 
set.  Common-sense,  no  doubt,  has  had  to  stand  aside  somewhat, 
and  no  longer  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  in  matters  poetical.  It  has 
had  to  let  imagination,  sensibility,  and  many  other  subtle  influ- 
ences have  their  way.  But  not  the  less  the  correctness,  the  aim 
at  perfect  expression,  that  Pope  brought  in  and  installed  has 
never  been  abandoned,  but  must  remain  an  essential  element  in 
all  poetry  that  shall  have  a chance  of  lasting. 

But  while  trying  to  do  justice  to  the  mental  power  that  lies 
embodied  in  Pope’s  work,  and  which  enabled  him  to  stamp  his 
own  image  on  his  country’s  poetry  for  a full  century,  to  most  per- 
sons of  modern  feeling  it  will  be  more  interesting  to  trace  the 
gradual  steps  by  which  English  poetry  emancipated  itself  from 
the  trammels  in  which  Pope  and  his  age  had  bound  it.  This  re- 
turn from  the  court  and  town-life  to  the  country,  from  constrained 
and  artificial  manners  to  simpler  human  feeling,  first  appears  in 
Pope’s  contemporary,  Thomson.  From  town  drawing-rooms 
and  suburban  villas  he  wandered  away  to  the  green  fields  and 
the  changeful  skies  he  had  seen  in  boyhood.  No  one  who  reads 
the  Seasons  can  doubt  that  Thomson  loved  the  things  he  de- 
scribed, that  he  wrote  with  his  eye  upon  the  objects,  and  that 
he  found  refreshment  to  his  spirit  in  turning  to  these  from  the 
artificialties  on  which  the  poetry  of  his  time  expended  itself. 
Throughout  the  Seasons  a sense  of  the  beauty  of  nature’s  out- 
ward aspects  is  everywhere  present,  even  if  the  poet  never  reads 
the  inner  spirit  that  lies  beneath.  Many  facts  and  appearances 
of  the  external  world  are  there  seized  which  had  never  before 
been  recorded  in  books.  It  is  only  when  Thomson  touches  on 
man  in  such  episodes  as  that  of  young  Celadon  and  Amelia  that 
the  false  taste  of  his  eye  appears,  “ the  varnish,”  as  it  has  been 
called,  “ of  a false  sensibility.”  (When  he  calls  the  wife  of  his 
friend  Lyttleton  “ Lucinda”  for  Lucy,  we  shrink  as  from  a false 
note  in  music.) 

Another  assertion  of  freedom  we  see  in  Thomson’s  return 
to  blank-verse  instead  of  the  dominant  rhyming  couplet.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  endorse  the  saying  of  a recent  critic  that 
“with  the  blank-verse  of  Milton  and  that  of  the  present  laureate 
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Thomson's  must  rank  as  one  of  the  chief  original  models  of  the 
metre  to  be  found  in  English  poetry.”  Rather  we  should  say 
that  Thomson’s  verse  is  too  pompous,  too  cumbrous,  too  loaded 
with  Latinisms  and  inversions  for  any  such  praise.  It  lacks  the 
swiftness,  the  directness,  the  mobility,  the  transparency  that  is 
needed  to  render  truly  the  shores  of  earth  and  sky.  His  subject 
and  his  feeling  for  it  were  his  own  and  genuine.  His  verse  and 
diction  are  not  free  from  conventional  jargon.  The  religious 
feeling  which  pervades  the  poem,  tho  genuine  of  its  kind,  is  but 
a form  of  that  optimistic  deism  which  was  the  fashionable  creed 
of  his  day.  For  better  or  for  worse  we  feel  it  difficult  to  enter 
into  that  facile  optimism  which  sees  nothing  but  the  benign  in 
nature,  and  passes  so  easily  from  nature  to  a God  of  nature — 

“From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good.” 

To  us  nature,  if  it  has  a bright  side,  has  also  a dark  one,  suggest- 
ing unexplained  problems.  It  requires  deeper  thought  than  that 
of  Thomson  or  any  poet  of  his  time  to  perform  that  which  is  said 
to  be  the  essential  function  of  the  true  poet — “ to  harmonize  the 
sadness  of  the  universe." 

“In  yonder  grave  a Druid  lies, 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  ; 

The  year’s  best  sweets  still  duteous  rise 
To  deck  its  sylvan  poet’s  grave. 

“ Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore, 

When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest, 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 

To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest.” 

That  strain  is  of  a higher  mood,  something  quite  alien  to  the 
poetry  of  its  time — a worthy  prelude  to  the  finest  lyric  melodies 
which  this  century  has  heard.  In  Collins  there  is  none  of  the 
wit,  the  sparkle,  the  rhetoric  of  Pope’s  school,  but  instead  there 
is  a heart  sensitive  to  natural  beauty,  a tender  human  pathos, 
clothing  itself  in  language  cultivated  yet  unornate,  that  is  trem- 
ulous with  an  inner  melody,  surpassing  any  other  music  heard 
in  the  last  century,  except  perhaps  here  and  there  in  a stanza  of 
Burns.  Indeed,  that  seems  not  too  much  which  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  recently  said  in  a brief  panegyric  on  Collins,  that  he  was  the 
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only  man  of  his  time  “ who  had  in  him  a note  of  pure  lyric  song, 
a pulse  of  inborn  music,  irresistible  and  indubitable.” 

Take  the  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Thomson,  and  the  Dirge 
in  Cymbeline,  for  pathos  and  tender  regret  imaginatively  and 
musically  rendered;  the  Ode  on  Highland  Superstitions,  for 
sympathy  with  the  wild  and  weird  at  a time  when  these  were 
wholly  unknown  to  English  poetry ; and  for  sensibility  to  what 
is  finest  in  English  landscape,  the  Ode  to  Evening,  with  its 
peculiar  blank-verse  stanza  and  its  exquisite  tone  both  of 
color  and  music, — and  you  have  three  several  and  distinct  notes 
struck  which  are  entirely  original,  wholly  unlike  anything  else 
in  last  century’s  poetry.  For  parallels  to  them  we  must  go 
back  to  the  finest  touch  of  L’Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  and  to 
the  sentiment  of  As  You  Like  It  and  Cymbeline;  or  for- 
ward to  whatever  is  finest  in  feeling  and  expression  in  the 
lyrics  of  Wordsworth  or  of  Keats.  To  come  upon  Collins’s 
poetry  in  that  cold  and  impassive  age  is  like  what  you  sometimes 
see — the  appearance  in  the  depth  of  winter  of  one  genial  spring 
day,  which  sets  the  thrushes  and  the  sky-larks  singing  before  the 
time. 

The  names  of  Gray  and  Collins  have  somehow  been  often 
associated,  tho  when  closely  scanned  the  likeness  disappears, 
.yet  on  a general  view  they  stand  out  in  marked  recoil  both  from 
the  form  and  the  substance  of  Pope’s  poetry.  There  are  three 
points  of  similarity  marking  them  off  from  the  dominant  style  of 
their  day:  I.  They  are  not  descriptive  or  didactic  or  satirical, 

but  lyrical  in  form  and  in  spirit.  2.  They  took  their  subject,  not 
from  courtly  or  conventional  or  literary  life,  but  either  from  the 
permanent  affections  of  the  heart,  or  if  they  sought  for  outward 
subjects,  they  turned  to  find  new  food  for  the  imagination,  in  the 
one  case  in  Celtic  legends  and  superstitions,  in  the  other  case  to 
the  Cymbric  Bards,  to  the  Norse  Eddas  with  their  fatal  sisters, 
and  the  deeds  of  Odin.  3.  They  have  left  behind  the  weak 
optimism  of  Pope’s  Essay  and  of  the  Seasons,  and  give  triie  ex- 
pression to  that  interchange  of  joy  and  sorrow  which  is  the  truth 
of  life.  Indeed,  the  sad  side  with  Gray  perhaps  too  much  pre- 
dominates. 

Neither  of  the  two  poets  were  prolific.  They  left  but  a 
small  bequest,  but  that  of  fine  quality.  Collins  because  of  the 
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untimely  clquding  of  his  mind  and  his  early  death ; Gray  be- 
cause of  his  weak  health,  depressed  spirits,  and  natural  fastidi- 
ousness. In  all  these  things  they  resemble  each  other,  and  are 
unlike  the  other  poets  of  their  day.  But  when  we  look  closely 
into  the  texture  of  their  verse  marked  differences  are  seen. 

While  in  Gray  we  admire  the  dignity  and  the  stately  march 
of  his  odes,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  their  structure  is  artifi- 
cial rather  than  natural.  The  scholar  has  so  carefully  manipu- 
lated sentiments  that  originally  came  from  the  heart  that  the 
scholarly  varnish  often  conceals  the  real  feeling.  His  diction  is 
still  encumbered  by  not  a few  of  the  frigid  classicisms  of  the 
time.  Wordsworth  in  one  of  his  prefaces  has  borne  a little  too 
hardly  on  the  diction  of  Gray.  Still  the  faults  which  he  notes 
are  no  doubt  there.  Why,  for  instance,  in  so  perfect  a piece  as 
the  Hymn  to  Adversity  should  she  be  made  daughter  of  Jove? 
The  studied  classicalism  and  the  too  elaborate  ornamentation  of 
The  Bard  and  The  Progress  of  Poetry,  even  the  evidently  sincere 
Ode  to  Adversity,  leave  us  cold.  It  is  only  in  The  Elegy,  per- 
haps, that  the  poet  and  the  critic  are  so  happily  blended  that 
the  art  never  interferes  with,  only  serves  to  heighten,  the  pathos 
of  the  natural  sentiments. 

In  Collins,  while  the  scholar  is  present,  he  is  kept  well  in  the 
background,  and  the  poet  in  those  best  pieces  already  named 
sings  out  his  heart  in  a language  at  once  educated  and  natural, 
direct  and  transparent,  and  with  a fluent  melody  which  neither 
Gray  nor  any  other  poet  of  the  century  ever  attained  to.  So 
we  see  by  the  middle  of  the  century  the  genuine  singing  birds 
were  piping  in  spite  of  the  frigid  atmosphere  and  the  prosaic 
age. 

In  the  time  of  Gray  another  strain  of  pure  human-heartedness 
crept  into  English  poetry  in  the  two  well-known  poems  of  Gold- 
smith. Still  retaining  Pope’s  heroic  couplet,  he  moulded  it  to 
quite  other  uses,  passing  with  easy  grace  from  grave  to  gay, 
from  description  to  natural  reflection,  and  blending  humor  and 
pathos  with  a delicate  touch  peculiarly  his  own.  For,  as  has 
been  well  said.  “ No  one  like  Goldsmith  knew  how  to  be  at  once 
natural  and  exquisite,  innocent  and  wise,  a man  and  still  a child.” 
If  we  wish  to  see  what  different  effects  can  be  produced  by  the 
same  measure,  we  have  but  to  compare  Pope’s  Windsor  Forest, 
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or  some  of  his  satirical  portraits,  with  the  rural  scenery  of  the 
Deserted  Village  and  the  pictures  it  gives  of  The  Parson  and 
the  Village  Schoolmaster.  Both  in  Goldsmith’s  way  of  regarding 
nature  and  in  his  feeling  for  the  poor  and  despised  there  is 
present  some  touch  of  that  sentiment  of  which  Rousseau  is  the 
great  representative. 

The  warmer  glow  that  came  over  the  face  of  our  poetry  as 
the  last  century  advanced  was  contemporaneous  with  another 
change  in  another  region  of  national  sentiment.  I mean  the  re- 
ligious revival  which  was  led  by  the  Wesleys.  We  have  seen 
how  the  deism  that  was  in  the  air  during  the  first  decades  of  the 
century  had  chilled  the  thoughts  and  hearts  even  of  men  who 
were  by  no  means  deists.  But  this  repression  of  the  vital  forces 
could  not  always  last.  Since  Chistrianity  first  appeared  on 
earth  it  has  remained  the  one  great  storehouse  of  spiritual  in- 
fluence, whether  men  used  it  or  not.  And  as  from  time  to  time 
the  spiritual  heart  in  men  wakes  up  and  cries  out  for  more  vital 
nutriment  than  either  the  market  or  the  schools  afford,  it  is  to 
• historical  Christianity  and  its  hidden  powers  that  they  return. 
So  it  was  when  the  voices  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  were  first 
heard  in  the  land.  It  was  among  the  lower  order,  indeed,  that 
those  fervent  voices  first  found  response.  Educated  society, 
the  church,  and  the  universities  long  ignored  them.  But  in  time 
the  new  influence  reached  even  these,  quickened  and  remoulded 
them.  The  poets  indeed  (Collins,  Gray,  and  Goldsmith),  and 
the  literary  men  among  whom  they  lived,  paid  no  heed  to  the 
new  movement,  probably  despised  it.  But  the  glow  that  revis- 
ited their  poetry  was  but  another  side  of  the  new  tide  of  feeling 
that  was  rising  in  England — a symptom  that  men  were  begin- 
ning to  desire  something  warmer,  deeper,  closer  to  nature  and 
to  the  heart  than  what  had  satisfied  Pope  and  his  generation. 
For  a time  the  two  streams  of  poetry  and  revived  religion  flowed 
apart,  and  did  not  touch  each  other.  But  religion  and  poetry 
have  so  much  in  common  that  the  condition  of  one  must'  ere 
long  tell  upon  that  of  the  other.  When  religious  feeling  is  cold, 
poetry  too  will  be  cold.  When  warmth  returns  to  the  religious 
life  of  a people,  it  will  soon  consciously  or  unconsciously  affect 
the  poets,  even  those  who  think  themselves  most  indifferent  or 
opposed  to  its  influence.  It  was,  however,  not  till  the  advent 
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of  Cowper  that — if  we  except  the  hymns  of  the  Wesleys — the 
new  spirit  visibly  passed  into  poetry.  A large  part  of  Cowper’s 
work — not  all — was  a direct  outcome  of  the  teaching  of  Wesley 
and  of  those  whom  he  influenced.  How  far  this  improved  or 
injured  his  poetry  is  a matter  of  debate,  and  literary  critics,  who 
generally  dislike  evangelical  religion,  have  not  been  slow  to 
point  out  how  it  has  “ marred  his  view  of  life.”  Some  of  the 
opinions  expressed  in  Cowper's  poetry  may  be  too  onesidedly 
dogmatic,  and  dogmatism  of  any  kind  is  out  of  place  in  poetry. 
But  that  his  religion  has  added  pathos  to  the  passages  of  self- 
description, and  depth  and  intensity  to  his  philanthropy,  few 
will  doubt.  What  is  that  wings  the  words  in  which  he  inveighs 
against  slavery  but  the  deep  feeling  of  the  worth  of  every  hu- 
man soul  which  his  religion  had  taught  him  ? “ My  feelings  are 

all  of  the  intense  kind,”  said  Cowper;  and  the  critic  adds,  “the 
Nemesis  of  intensity  is  narrowness.”  May  we  not  append  as  a 
corollary  to  this,  the  Nemesis  of  too  great  width  is  coldness  and 
indifference  ? 

However  this  may  be,  no  one  but  must  feel  that  in  Cowper, 
even  when  he  preserves  the  metre  of  Pope,  much  more  in  his 
blank-verse  and  in  his  lyrics,  we  have  a close  observation  of  na- 
ture both  in  the  outward  world  and  in  man,  a warmth  of  feeling 
and  a pure  unworldliness  which  is  wholly  alien  to  Pope,  and  is 
in  keeping  with  whatever  is  best  in  the  poetry  of  this  century. 
He  is,  in  fact,  the  bridge  between  the  poetic  feeling  of  the  two 
centuries,  and  is  more  akin  to  Wordsworth  than  to  Pope. 

There  were  other  tendencies  at  work  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  which  were  at  once  alien  to  the  feeling  of 
Dryden  and  Pope,  and  prophetic  of  much  which  we  have  seen 
since. 

In  1765  appeared  the  first  edition  of  Percy’s  Reliques  of  An- 
cient English  Poetry,  an  epoch-making  book.  Its  appearance 
and  the  reception  it  met  with  showed  that  the  thoughts  of  men 
had  begun  to  revert  to  forms  of  life  and  a style  of  poetry  which 
lay  far  back  behind  the  days  of  Pope,  and  which  had  been  wholly 
neglected  by  him  and  his  compeers.  Percy’s  Collection  of  Bal- 
lards,  too.  deserves  to  be  held  in  honored  remembrance,  if  for 
nothing  else,  at  least  for  this : it  did  more  than  any  other  book 
to  stir  and  to  mould  the  young  imagination  of  \\  alter  Scott. 
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About  the  same  time 

“Chatterton,  the  marvellous  boy, 

The  sleepless  soul,  that  perished  in  his  pride,” 

was  busy  weaving  those  strange  creations  of  his  which  first  dis- 
tinctly announce  that  the  great  Romantic  movement  had  begun. 
Indeed,  he  has  been  truly  said  to  be  the  father  of  the  new  Ro- 
mantic school.  For  the  faint  indications  of  it  which  we  have 
seen  in  Gray  and  even  in  Collins  were  not  strong  and  pronounced 
enough  to  entitle  either  of  these  poets  to  that  honor.  A recent 
critic  has  well  noted  the  undeniable  influence  of  Chatterton 
upon  Coleridge  in  his  Christabel,  and  through  Coleridge  on  Keats 
in  his  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  and  Isabella ; and  these  are  but  symp- 
toms of  an  influence  which  spread  far  wider  than  any  individual 
poems  can  measure. 

There  is  but  one  more  well-spring  of  new  life  to  be  noted 
here  that  came  to  reinvigorate  our  poetry  before  the  last  cen- 
tury closed : that,  I mean,  which  was  born  in  the  soul  of  Burns. 
Ever  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare  all  our  English  poetry  has 
been  the  production  of  educated  men.  The  folk-lore  of  England, 
if  there  ever  was  much  of  it,  had  died  out,  and  left  no  trace  of 
itself  in  poetry  and  literature.  The  poets  had  been  trained  in 
the  public  schools  and  universities,  or  if  not  trained  there  had 
adopted  their  prejudices  and  language,  despising  the  rhymes, 
ballads,  and  habits  of  the  country  people  as  vulgar  and  provin- 
cial. It  was  different  in  Scotland.  The  poetry  of  educated  men 
there  was  imitative  and  second-rate.  But  the  poetry  of  the  peo- 
ple was  original  and  unique.  There  had  always  been  a strong 
and  native  undergrowth  of  vernacular  poetry,  and  that  of  two 
kinds.  One  described  the  life  and  habits,  the  humor  and  drol- 
lery, of  rustics  as  these  were  seen  at  their  fairs,  weddings,  and 
merry-makings.  Another  kind  gave  voice  to  their  natural  joys 
and  sorrows,  their  happiest  and  their  saddest  moods,  in  simple 
strains  instinct  with  the  purest  essence  of  lyric  melody.  Both 
of  these,  his  national  inheritance,  Burns  took  up  and  glorified  in 
his  descriptive  poems  and  in  his  matchless  songs.  The  Scottish 
contribution  of  Burns  was  certainly  the  most  original  and  pow- 
erful which  English  poetry  (taken  in  its  widest  sense)  had  re- 
ceived since  the  days  of  Milton.  ■ How  far  it  has  vitally  influ- 
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enced  our  poetry  in  this  century  is  a question  which  I cannot 
now  discuss.  One  at  least  of  the  most  original  of  English  poets, 
not  accustomed  to  own  obligations  to  any  one,  has  acknowledged 
that  it  was  from  Burns  he  learnt  “to  build  a throne  on  simple 
truth.”  On  all  hands,  then,  we  see  that  before  last  century 
closed  fresh  trains  of  thought  and  sentiment  had  been  laid  in 
our  poetry,  which  only  waited  the  touch  of  a new  and  creative 
era  to  explode  into  the  air  the  prosaic  thought  and  frigid  com- 
monplace which  had  in  the  time  of  Pope  usurped  the  name  of 
poetry.  A new  era  of  thought  and  impulse  was  at  hand,  which 
among  its  many-sided  and  exuberant  tendencies  had  only  this 
one  common  mark,  that  it  was  a recoil  from  everything  that  had 
most  pleased  the  votaries  of  the  so-called  classical  period.  One 
inheritance,  however,  from  that  period  has  been  retained  by  the 
best  of  the  new  poets  in  their  best  work — the  correctness  of 
style,  the  condensation,  the  polish,  the  aim  at  perfect  expression, 
which  “ the  disciples  of  the  correct  school  ” had  taught  them. 


J.  C.  Shairp. 
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FOURTH  ARTICLE:  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL  THE  WORK  OF  THE 

APOSTLE  JOHN. 

EUSEBIUS  places  the  Gospel  of  John  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
“ Homologoumena” — books  received  without  dispute  by 
all  Christian  people.1  Its  authorship  had  never  been  questioned, 
except  in  the  solitary  instance  of  an  insignificant  sect  which 
Epiphanius  terms  “Alogi;”3  for 'there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  these  persons,  who  lived  at  Thyatira  in  Lydia,  are  the  same 
to  whom  Irenaeus  refers;3  who  are  noticed,  also,  later  by  Philas- 
trius,*  and  against  whom,  not  improbably,  Hippolytus  wrote. 
They  were  carried  in  their  opposition  to  Montanism,  with  its 
doctrine  of  prophetical  gifts  and  of  the  Paraclete,  into  an 
antipathy  to  both  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel ; and  their 
tendencies  of  thought  sooner  or  later  awakened  in  them  a re- 
pugnance to  the  conception  of  the  Logos  or  of  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ  as  a person.  Critical  objections,  on  their  part,  to  the 
Gospel  seem  to  have  been  an  after-thought,  due  to  an  antago- 
nism which  had  its  origin  in  a purely  subjective  and  dogmatic 
prejudice.  Since  they  discarded  the  Apocalypse  as  well  as  the 
Gospel,  and  absurdly  ascribed  them  both  to  Cerinthus,  a con- 
temporary of  John,  their  protest,  as  Zeller  allows,5  affords  no 
indication  that  any  other  tradition  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Gospel  existed  save  that  accepted  by  the  church.  No  impor- 
tance, then,  attaches  to  the  dissent  of  this  obscure  party,  on 
which  Irenaeus  thinks  it  necessary  to  bestow  but  a few  lines. 
The  ancient  church  is  united  in  its  testimony  to  the  genuine- 

1 H.  E.,  iii.  24,  25.  3Adv.  Haer.,  iii.  2,  9. 

2 Haer.,  li.  3;  liv.  1.  4 Haer.,  60. 

5 Theol.  Jahrbb.,  1845,  p.  645,  seq. 
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ness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  and  whoever  adopts  the  contrary- 
opinion  is  bound  to  account  for  this  consentaneous  judgment  of 
antiquity. 

The  modern  attack  on  the  Johannine  authorship,  as  far  as  it 
merits  serious  attention,  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
first  essay  in  which  Baur  took  up  the  subject.  It  was  published 
in  1844.'  The  subsequent  assailants  have  followed  more  or  less 
closely  in  his  footsteps.  But  they  have  frequently  forgotten  the 
postulates  which  gave  coherence  and  a degree  of  plausibility  to 
his  theory.  At  the  time  when  he  wrote,  Hegelism  was  predomi- 
nant in  Germany.  On  the  basis  of  that  philosophy  the  historical 
speculations  of  Baur  were  founded.  In  history,  as  in  the  devel- 
opment of  mind  and  in  the  universe  at  large,  thesis  begets 
antithesis,  and  both,  by  an  inward  momentum,  are  resolved  into 
a higher  unity.  Christianity  was  treated  as  an  example  of 
evolution,  passing  through  successive  stages  according  to  the 
method  of  the  Hegelian  logic.  The  church,  it  was  affirmed,  was 
at  the  outset  Ebionitic;  Christ  was  at  first  held  to  be  only  a 
human  prophet  filled  with  the  Spirit.  Then  arose  the  opposite 
pole  of  Paulinism,  leading  to  the  conflict  of  the  two  types  of 
belief,  and  of  the  followers  of  Peter  and  Paul  respectively.  The 
reconciliation  ensued,  mediated  first  in  such  writings  as  the 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  the  Philippians,  which  it  was 
denied  that  Paul  wrote,  and  then  in  the  Logos  theology  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle,  falsely  attributed  to 
John.  In  point  of  fact  this  apostle  wrote  only  the  Apocalypse : 
he  was  a Judaizer,  like  the  other  primitive  apostles.  The  Fourth 
Gospel  followed  the  great  Gnostic  systems,  and  was  composed 
somewhere  between  A.D.  160  and  170.  In  common  with  the 
Book  of  Acts  and  many  other  of  the  New  Testament  writings, 


1 The  literature  of  this  controversy  (down  to  1869)  is  given  by  Prof.  E.  Abbot 
in  the  Am.  ed.  of  Smith’s  “Diet,  of  the  Bible,”  art.  “John,  Gospel  of.”  A 
complete  bibliography  (down  to  1875),  embracing  about  five  hundred  publications, 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Gregory,  is  appended  to  the  English  translation  of  Luthardt’s  work, 
“ St.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel”  (Edinburgh,  1875).  Among  the  later 
discussions  of  most  value  are  Bishop  Lightfoot’s  articles  (in  the  Contemporary 
Review , 1875-77)  in  review  of  “Supernatural  Religion;”  Beyschlag’s  “ Zur 
Johanneischen  Frage”  (1876);  Godet’s  “Introduction  hist,  et  critique”  to  his 

“Comm,  sur  L’Evang..  de  S.  Jean”  (1876);  and  Prof.  E.  Abbot’s  “ The  Authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel:  the  External  Evidences”  (1880). 
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it  was  a tcndenz-schrift ; that  is,  the  product  of  theological  bias 
or  theory;  and  was  composed  with  the  intent  to  pacify  contend- 
ing parties.  It  should  be  observed  that  Baur’s  historical  specu- 
lation was  the  counterpart  of  his  metaphysics.  It  was  a 
naturalistic  view  growing  out  of  an  ideal  pantheism.  The 
chronological  position  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  followed 
from  the  assumption  that  Christianity  was  a development  on 
the  plane  of  nature.  It  is  dangerous  to  pull  away  any  of  the 
stones  in  so  compact  a structure.  Yet  just  this  many  of  the 
later  defenders  of  the  proposition  of  Baur  have  undertaken  to 
do.  The  metaphysical  system  at  the  foundation  has  been  gen- 
erally given  up.  The  date  assigned  to  the  Gospel  has  been 
almost  universally  abandoned.  The  force  of  the  historical 
proofs  has  obliged  the  critics  to  push  it  back  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  They  have  been  unable,  however,  to  find 
a point  where  the  composition  of  the  book  could  be  securely 
placed.  Keim  first  put  it  between  A.D.  ioo  and  117,  but  finally 
fixed  it  at  130.  Wherever  the  date  is  set,  obstacles  and  difficul- 
ties spring  up  to  necessitate  a change.  Meantime  it  is  fre- 
quently overlooked  that  this  departure  from  Baur  on  the 
chronological  question  imperils  the  whole  scheme  of  doctrinal 
development  of  which  his  view  on  this  point  formed  an  essential 
element,  and  thus  shakes  to  the  foundation  the  critical  fabric  so 
laboriously  built  up  by  the  Tubingen  master. 

Moreover,  the  historical  postulates  of  Baur  have  been  proved 
to  be  untenable.  The  “ tendency”  theory  is  generally  admitted 
by  independent  critics  to  have  been  at  least  a great  exaggera- 
tion. Such  writers  as  Mangold  1 and  Keim,2  who  are  quite  free 
from  prejudice  in  a conservative  direction,  maintain  that  the 
representation  in  the  Acts  of  the  relation  of  the  older  apostles 
to  Paul  is  substantially  consonant  with  Paul’s  own  testimony 
in  the  Galatians  and  elsewhere,  and  with  what  is  inherently 
probable.  Neither  John  nor  Peter  was  a Judaizer.  Neither 
demanded  that  the  Gentile  converts  should  be  circumcised. 
There  was  no  such  chasm  to  be  bridged  over  as  Baur  assumed 
to  exist.  There  was  no  such  radical  change  required  to  convert 

1 Bleek’s  “ Einl.  in  d.  N.  T.”  (ed.  Mangold),  p.  392. 

2 “ Aus  dem  Urchristenthum,”  pp.  64-89. 
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John  into  a liberal-minded  apostle,  as  Baur  affirmed  to  be  neces- 
sary. This  has  become  evident,  whether  the  apostle  was  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse  or  not.  As  to  the  New  Testament 
writings,  Hilgenfeld,1 *  probably  the  ablest  living  representative 
of  the  Tubingen  school,  now  holds  that  Paul  wrote  I.  Thessalo- 
nians  and  Philippians,  together  with  Philemon,  in  addition  to 
the  four  great  Epistles — I.and  II.  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and 
Romans — which  Baur  had  allowed  to  him.  The  progress  is  in 
the  right  direction  towards  the  recognition  of  Colossians  and 
Ephesians — which  Reuss  has  ably  defended3 — and'  of  other 
Epistles  which,  more  on  subjective  than  historical  grounds,  have 
been  called  in  question.  But,  even  as  the  case  now  stands 
among  the  critics,  the  fundamental  assumption  of  the  Tubingen 
school  that  the  primitive  type  of  Christianity  was  Ebipnitic, 
has  no  tenable  footing.  That  assumption  is  contradicted,  as  will 
appear,  by  the  synoptical  Gospels.  It  is  contradicted  by  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  even  by  those  which  on  all  hands  are  conceded 
to  be  genuine.  It  is  unreasonable  to  assume  that  he  introduced 
most  important  elements  of  doctrine  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ,  which  the  other  apostles  must  have  known  that  he 
taught,  but  against  which  it  is  not  pretended  that  they  uttered 
a lisp  of  dissent.  In  this  altered  state  of  opinion,  when  the  pre- 
mises of  Baur  have  been  so  far  abandoned,  and  when  his 
hypothesis  respecting  the  date  of  the  Gospel  has  been  so  vari- 
ously and  essentially  modified,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
his  general  theory  as  to  its  authorship  can  longer  be  main- 
tained. 

The  farther  back  it  is  found  necessary  to  shift  the  date  of 
the  Gospel,  the  more  menacing  is  the  situation  fos  the  theory 
of  non-apostolic  authorship.  Keim  is  not  alone  in  the  retreat 
from  the  old  ground  taken  by  Baur  and  Volckmar.  Hilgenfeld 
is  not  disposed  to  deny  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  used  by 
Justin,  and  therefore  places  its  origin  between  A.D.  130  and  140. 
Renan,  after  not  a little  vacillation,  now  holds  that  it  saw  the 
light  in  A.D.  125  or  130.  Schenkel  fixes  on  a date  ten  years 
earlier,  A.D.  1 1 5-120,  which  is  somewhat  later  than  the  limits 


1 “ Einl.  in  d.  N.  T.,”  pp.  239,  331,  333. 

s “Gesch.  d.  heiligen  Schriften  d.  N.  T.,”  i.  107,  seq. 
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first  assigned  by  Keim.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  apostle 
John,  according  to  the  universal  and  well-grounded  tradition  of 
the  ancient  church,  died  at  a very  advanced  age  at  Ephesus, 

Keim’s  opinion,  even  his  final  opinion,  as  to  the  date  when  the 
Gospel  was  in  use  would  appear  to  exclude  absolutely  the 
assumption  that  it  was  a spurious  work.  How  could  a book  of 
this  kind  be  palmed  off  on  the  churches,  including  the  church  at 
Ephesus,  with  no  longer  interval  between  its  appearance  and 
the  apostle’s  death?  To  meet  the  exigency,  Keim  boldly 
affirmed  that  the  apostle  John  never  lived  at  Ephesus,  and  that 
the  belief  of  the  ancient  church  that  he  resided  there  and  died 
there  was  all  a mistake!  This  was  to  strike  at  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Tubingen  historical  theory,  which  rested  on  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  the  Apocalypse.  Keim’s  novel  and  adventurous 
opinion  has  been  effectually  confuted  by  Hilgenfeld1  and 
Krenkel.2  The  supposition  that  Irenaeus  confounded  John  the 
Apostle  with  another  John,  John  the  Presbyter,  is  next  to  im- 
possible. He  had  a perfectly  distinct  recollection  of  Polycarp, 
and  of  his  reminiscences  of  the  apostle.  In  a letter  to  Victor, 
bishop  of  Rome,  Irenaeus  referred  to  the  visit  of  Polycarp  to 
that  city  (a.d.  I <,$),  and  to  the  appeal  which  that  venerable  m IT  A-*  i 
bishop  made  to  the  instruction  which  he  had  received  from  -r'° 
John  and  other  apostles.3  If  there  wa's  an  error  in  this  statement  ' 
of  Irenaeus,  it  would  have  bedn  evident  at  Rome,  where  the 
facts  concerning  Polycarp’s  visit  were  remembered.  It  is  not 
alone  from  Polycarp  directly  that  Irenaeus  was  informed  of  his 
recollections  of  John.  The  story  of  the  apostle’s  meeting  the 
heretic  Cerinthus  in  the  bath  he  had  received  from  individuals 
to  whom  Polycarp  had  related  it.4  Not  Polycarp  alone,  but 
other  elders  also  who  had  known  John  are  referred  to  by 
Irenaeus.  Polycarp  was  not  the  sole  link  connecting  him  with 
John.6  He  had,  moreover,  before  him  the  work  of  Papias,  in 
which  the  apostle  is  plainly  distinguished  from  the  Presbyter  of  j 
the  same  name.  Keim’s  hypothesis  attributes  to  Irenaeus  an 

1 “ Einl.  in  d.  N.  T.,”  p.  394,  seq. 

3 “ Der  Apostel  Johannes,”  p.  133,  seq.  On  this  topic  see  also  Steitz,  “ Stud.  u. 

Kritik.”  (1868),  p.  467,  seq. 

3 Irenaeus  (ed.  Stieren),  i.,  Fragm.,  iii.  p.  826.  4 Adv.  Haer.,  iii.  3,  4. 

5 See  Princeton  Review,  March  1881,  p.  195. 
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incredible  misunderstanding.  If  he  was  in  error  in  saying  that 
Papias  had  been  taught  by  the  apostle,  of  which  we  cannot  be 
certain,  this  circumstance  will  not  for  a moment  warrant  such 
an  inference  as  Keim  would  deduce  from  it.  As  Renan  says, 
we  cannot  suppose  a falsehood  on  the  part  of  Irenaeus;  but 
this,  as  the  same  writer  implies,  we  should  have  to  suppose  if 
we  hold  that  John  did  not  live  in  Asia.1 *  Other  witnesses  besides 
Irenaeus  testify  to  the  sojourn  of  the  apostle  there:  Apollonius, 
an  Asiatic  bishop  and  an  earlier  writer;5  Polycrates,  himself  a 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  was  born  as  early  as  A.D.  125  ;3  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  who  relates  the  incident — whether  it  be  true  or 
not  is  immaterial  in  the  present  argument — of  John’s  conversion 
of  the  apostate  youth  who  had  become  a robber.4  Other  early 
legends  relating  to  the  apostle  imply  at  least  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  lived  at  Ephesus.  Justin  Martyr  (a.D.  140-160) 
and  all  others  who  attribute  the  Apocalypse  to  the  apostle 
John  virtually  testify  to  the  same  fact.  Keim  holds  that  the 
author  of  the  Gospel,  whoever  he  was,  proceeded  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  John  had  lived  in  Asia  Minor;  so  that  at  least  as 
early  as  A.D.  130  the  belief  must  have  prevailed  that  the  apostle 
had  dwelt  there.  The  traces  of  the  influence  of  John  in  Asia 
were  distinct  and  permanent.  There  was  in  reality,  as  Lightfoot 
has  shown,  a later  “school  of  John,”  a class  of  writers  coming 
after  Polycarp  and  Papias,  and  including  Melito  of  Sardis, 
Claudius  Apollinaris,  and  Polycrates,  who  bear  incontestable 
marks  of  the  peculiar  influence  of  John’s  teaching.6  Keim’s 
conjecture  falls  to  the  ground  before  these  strong  and  multiplied 
historical  proofs. 

Irenaeus  states  that  the  apostle  John  was  alive  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Trajan,  A.D.  98.'  With  this  positive  assertion  of  one  who 
was  in  a position  to  ascertain  the  fact  agree  the  traditions  rela- 
tive to  John  as  an  old  man,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in 
later  ecclesiastical  writers.  Clement’s  account  of  the  rescue  of 
the  outlaw-chief,  and  Jerome’s  interesting  narrative  of  the  aged 
apostle’s  method  of  addressing  his  flock,’  indicate  a general 

1 “ Les  Evangiles,”  p.  425,  n.  2.  * Ibid.,  iii.  23. 

s Eusebius,  H.  E.,  v.  18.  6 Con/.  Review,  Feb.  1876,  p.471,  seq. 

3 Ibid. , v.  24.  6 Adv.  Hser.,  ii.  22,  5;  iii.  3,  4. 

1 Hieron.,  In  Gal.,  vi. 
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belief  that  his  life  was  protracted  to  extreme  old  age.  We  are 
authorized  by  evidence  which  cannot  be  successfully  impugned 
in  picturing  to  ourselves  the  apostle  John,  near  the  close  of  the 
first  century,  at  Ephesus,  a flourishing  centre  of  Christianity, 
surrounded  by  disciples  whom  he  had  trained,  and  who,  in  com- 
mon with  the  churches  in  all  that  district,  looked  up  to  him  with 
affectionate  reverence.  And  now,  if  he  did  not  write  the  Gospel 
which  bears  his  name,  how  did  those  disciples  and  churches 
come  to  believe  that  he  did?  How  did  all  the  churches  in  the 
second  century  acquire  the  same  conviction  ? Many  of  those 
disciples  of  John  were  living  at  the  time  when  the  Gospel  is 
admitted  to  have  been  in  circulation.  But  nothing  would  be 
gained  for  the  sceptical  cause  if  the  assumed  date  of  its  first 
appearance  could  be  brought  down  to  a later  day.  Where  had 
this  remarkable  document  lain  during  the  long  interval?  What 
warrant  was  there  for  accepting  a narrative  so  unique,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  first  three  Gospels  and  from  the  established 
tradition  ? Can  we  believe  that  there  was  nobody  to  ask  these 
questions?  Is  it  credible  that  a new  history  of  Jesus  would 
have  made  its  way,  under  these  circumstances,  to  universal 
acceptance  without  the  least  scrutiny?  If  spurious,  very  little 
inquiry  would  have  sufficed  to  expose  its  false  pretensions.  The 
striking  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel,  not  to  speak  of  the  fact, 
which  demanded  explanation,  of  its  late  appearance,  would  have 
compelled  doubt  and  dispute.  The  microscopic  examination  of 
particular  passages  in  the  Fathers,  and  the  discussion  of  special 
points  of  evidence  about  which  a contest  may  be  raised,  has 
availed  of  late  to  cover  as  in  a mist  the  more  comprehensive 
features  of  proof.  The  great  strength  of  the  external  argument 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  has  seldom  been  justly  appre- 
ciated by  friend  or  foe. 

When  we  turn  from  these  general  considerations  to  consider 
the  use  of  the  Gospel  by  particular  writers  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, one  is  struck  at  seeing  how  much  of  the  ground  which 
Baur  attempted  to  seize  has  been  surrendered  by  the  ablest 
critics  of  the  negative  school.  Keim  holds  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  among  the  Gospels  known  to  Marcion  ; that  Justin 
Martyr  derives  quotations  from  it;  that  it  antedated  the  Epis- 
tles of  Barnabas  and  the  Ignatian  Epistles;  and  that  it  was  used 
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as  early  in  the  extant  literature  of  the  church  as  were  the  first 
three  Gospels.1  Mangold  goes  almost  as  far.  He  admits  that 
there  is  no  defect  in  the  external  evidence.3  What  more  satis- 
factory attestation  is  required?  In  the  succinct  review  of  the 
evidence  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  here,  it  will  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  are  from  the  same 
pen.  Baur  and  Hilgenfeld  denied  this;  but  their  difference  from 
one  another  on  the  question  which  was  the  primitive  work  and 
which  the  secondary  is  an  argument  for  the  identity  of  author- 
ship, an  opinion  which  is  supported  as  well  by  the  strongest 
internal  evidence  as  by  the  uniform  tradition. 

Eusebius,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  with 
much  of  the  earliest  Christian  literature  in  his  hands  which  is 
now  lost,  knew  of  no  dispute  respecting  the  authorship  of  this 
Gospel.  Origen,  one  of  the  most  erudite  of  scholars,  whose  birth 
from  Christian  parents  fell  within  the  limits  of  the  second  cen- 
tury (a.d.  185),  counts  it  among the  only  undisputed  Gospels  in 
the  church  of  God  under  the  whole  heavens.”3  In  consonance 
with  Irenaeus,  his  contemporary,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  reports 
what  he  had  heard  from  the  oldest  presbyters.  John,  he  says, 
wrote  a “ spiritual  Gospel,”  being  encouraged  to  this  task  by  his 
friends  and  urged  by  the  Spirit.4 *  The  Muratorian  canon  gives 
with  more  detail  a tradition  of  like  purport.  The  apostle  had 
been  exhorted  to  write,  it  tells  us,  by  his  fellow-disciples  and 
bishops.  Justin  Martyr  has  quotations  which  are  undoubtedly 
traceable  to  this  Gospel,  and  from  no  other  source  could  he 
have  derived  his  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.3  It  formed 
one  of  the  four  at  the  basis  of  the  Diatesseron  of  Tatian,0  Jus- 
tin’s pupil.  Theophilus,  a contemporary  of  Tatian,  who  became 
bishop  of  Antioch  A.D.  169,  describes  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  one 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  John  as  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.’ 
He  wrote  a commentary  on  the  Gospels,  and  somehow  com- 
bined the  four  in  a single  work.8  Athenagoras,  a contemporary 
of  Theophilus,  speaks  of  Christ  in  terms  which  are  obviously 

1 “ Gesch.  Jesu,”  i.  137.  2 Bleek’s  “ Einl.  in  d.  N.  T.”  (ed.  3),  p.  281,  n. 

3 Eusebius,  H.  E.,  vi!  25.  4 Ibid.,  vi.  14. 

3 See  Princeton  Review,  March  1881,  p.  201. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  209.;  Bp.  Lightfoot’s  art.,  Coni.  Review,  May  1877. 

1 Ad  Autolycum,  ii.  22.  8 Hieron.,  “ De  viris  illustr.,”  25;  “Epp.,”  151. 
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founded  on  passages  in  this  Gospel.1  Another  contemporary, 
Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  indirectly  but  manifestly  im- 
plies its  existence  and  authority.3  It  may  here  be  observed 
that  Celsus,  the  most  noted  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity  in 
the  second  century,  resorted  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  well  as  to 
the  first  three,  to  get  materials  for  his  attack.3  It  was  probably 
used  by  Hermas,4 *  and  traces,  tho  less  distinct,  of  its  use  are 
not  wanting  in  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas.6  Polycarp,  in 
addition  to  the  inference  as  to  his  use  of  the  Gospel  which  may 
be  drawn  with  the  highest  degree  of  probability  from  the  rela- 
tions of  Irenaeus  to  him,  introduces  into  his  own  brief  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  a passage  which  is  found  in  no  other  book  but 
the  First  Epistle  of  John.6  As  to  Papias,  there  is  not  the  least 
evidence  to  disprove  his  acquaintance  with  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
since  the  silence  of  Eusebius  on  this  topic  affords  not  the 
slightest  presumption  that  Papias  made  no  mention  of  it.7  But 
Eusebius  does  expressly  state  that  Papias  used  the  First  Epistle 
of  John,8  this  being  one  of  the  catholic  Epistles  the  use  of 
which  by  the  early  writers  was  a matter  which  it  belonged  to 
the  plan  of  Eusebius  to  record.  Irenaeus  cites  from  “elders,” 
the  contemporaries  of  Papias,  an  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
Christ  in  John  xiv.  2, 9 and  attributes  to  them  an  idea  relative  to 
the  length  of  the  Saviour’s  ministry  which  sprang  up  from  a mis- 
understanding of  John  viii.  57. 10  These  testimonies  sweep  over 
the  century.  They  carry  us  back  to  the  lifetime  of  the  contem- 
poraries and  pupils  of  John.  Finally,  appended  to  the  Gospel 
itself  is  an  endorsement  emanating  from  those  into  whose  hands 
it  was  first  given  (John  xxi.  24).  It  is  an  independent  attesta- 
tion distinct  from  that  given  by  the  author  himself,  and  not  to 
be  distrusted  without  imputing  to  him  a reduplicated,  intricate 
fraud. 


1 “Suppl.  pro  Christianis,”  c.  10.  2 Chron.  Pasch.,  pp.  13,  I4V 

? See  Princeton  Review,  March,  1881,  p.  212. 

4 Simil.,  ix.  12;  cf.  John  x.  7,  9,  xiv.  6.  Mand.,  xii.  3;  cf.  I.  John  v.  3. 

5 Keim  is  confident  that  proofs  of  the  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  contained  in 
the  Ep.  of  Barnabas.  But  see  Luthardt,  p.  76;  Sanday,  “ Gospels  in  the  Second 

Century,”  pp.  270-273;  Cunningham,  “ Dissert,  on  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas, ’’etc.,  p.  60. 

6 Ad  Phil.,  7.  2 See  Bp.  Lightfoot’s  art.,  Coni.  Review , Jan.  1875. 

8 H.  E.,  iii.  39.  9 Adv.  Hier.,  v.  36,  2.  10  Ibid. , ii.  22,  5. 
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Let  us  glance  now  at  the  parties  without  the  pale  of  the 
church.  Tertullian  distinctly  implies  that  Marcion  (A.D.  140) 
was  acquainted  with  John’s  Gospel,  but  cast  it  aside  because  he 
would  acknowledge  no  other  of  the  apostles  than  Paul.1  We 
have  little  information  respecting  the  canon  of  the  Montanists, 
but  there  is  no  hint  that  they  rejected  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The 
Basilidians  and  the  Valentinians,  Gnostic  sects  which  arose  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  second  century,  made  use  of  it — the 
Valentinians,  Irenaeus  tells  us,  abundant  use  of  it,  seeking  to 
bolster  up  their  strange  opinions  by  a perverse  interpretation  of 
its  contents.2  Heracleon,  a follower  of  Valentinus,  wrote  a com- 
mentary upon  it,  from  which  Origen  quotes  largely.3  Tertullian 
explicitly  says  that  Valentinus  himself  used  all  of  the  four 
Gospels,4 5  and  Irenaeus  nowhere  implies  the  contrary.  If  there  is 
room  for  a doubt  whether  Hippolytus  derived  those  comments 
upon  certain  places  in  the  Gospel  which  he  quotes,  from  Valen- 
tinus himself  or  from  a disciple,  there  is  little  occasion  for  a 
similar  doubt  in  regard  to  his  references  to  Basilides.6  Basilides 
flourished  under  Hadrian  (a.D  117-138).  Valentinus  came  to 
Rome  about  A.D.  140.  In  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the 
debate  between  the  church  and  the  Gnostic  heresiarchs  was 
raging.  Justin  speaks  in  the  severest  terms  of  reprobation  of 
Marcion  and  his  followers,  of  the  Valentinians,  Basilidians,  and 
the  sect  of  Saturlinus.6  Their  doctrines  he  calls  blasphemous. 
Now  all  of  these  parties,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  defenders  of 
orthodoxy,  on  the  other,  acknowledge  in  common  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  Gnostics  did  not  question  its  apostolic  authorship, 
but  resorted  to  artificial  interpretation  of  its  contents;  and  the 
church  teachers  had  no  heavier  task  than  to  expose  the  fantas- 
tic character  of  their  exegesis.  The  beginnings  of  the  great 
controversy  are  as  early  as  the  Apocalypse,  the  Pastoral  Epis- 

1 Adv.  Marcion,  iv.  3;  cf.  c.  2.  “ De  Carne  Christi,”  c.  3. 

2 Adv.  Haer.,  iii.  11,7. 

3 For  Origen’s  references,  see  Grabe’s  “ Spicilegium,”  vol.  ii.,  or  Stieren’s  ed. 
of  Irenaeus,  i.  938-971. 

4 De  Praescript.,  c.  38.  For  the  sense  of  “ videtur”  in  the  passage,  see 
Princeton  Review,  March  1881,  p.  212. 

5 Hippolytus,  “Ref.  omn.  Haer.,”  vii.  22,  27.  See  Prof.  E.  Abbot,  “The 
Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  p.  86. 

6 Dial.,  c.  35;  cf.  Apol.,  i.  26. 
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ties,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  How  and  when  could 
this  Gospel,  if  it  be  spurious,  have  been  brought  in,  have  secured 
universal  acceptance  among  the  belligerent  parties,  and  been 
adopted  as  an  authority  by  both?  Who  could  have  had  the 
intellectual  skill  requisite  to  frame  a book  of  such  a character 
as  to  obtain  this  honor  and  deference  from  the  champions  of 
antagonistic  types  of  doctrine  ? If  the  work  was  known  to 
emanate  from  an  apostle,  no  explanation  is  required,  since  the 
Gnostics,  Marcion  excepted,  did  not  profess  to  reject  the 
authority  of  the  apostles.  If  it  was  a forged  composition,  first 
appearing  decades  of  years  after  the  death  of  John,  its  recep- 
tion by  orthodox  and  heretic  alike  must  remain  an  unsolved 
enigma. 

Leaving  the  external  proofs,  we  turn  to  the  internal  evidence. 
Here  we  meet  at  once  the  standing  objection  that  the  catholic 
tone  of  the  author,  and  in  particular  his  method  of  speaking  of 
“ the  Jews”  as  an  alien  body,  are  inconsistent  with  the  character 
and  position  of  John.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  John  was  never  the  Judaizer  whom  the  Tubingen  critics 
have  painted  him,  but  was  the  apostle  who  gave  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  ii.  9).  He  is 
not  writing  at  the  early  day  when  the  Jewish  Christians  kept  up 
the  legal  observances  in  the  temple  and  hoped  for  a vast  influx 
of  converts  from  their  countrymen.  The  temple  lay  in  ruins. 
The  full  meaning  of  the  Master,  when  he  said,  “ In  this  place  is 
One  greater  than  the  temple”  (Matt.  xii.  6),  had  become  appa- 
rent to  his  disciples  from  the  lessons  of  Providence  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Spirit.  The  rejection  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  by 
the  bulk  of  the  Jews,  which  long  before  filled  the  apostle  Paul 
with  grief,  was  now  a fact  beyond  all  question.  The  Jewish 
antagonism  to  the  church  had  broken  forth,  as  the  Jewish  war 
approached,  in  acts  of  violence.  At  an  earlier  day  persecution 
of  the  Jewish  Christians  is  referred  to  by  Paul  (I.  Thess.  ii.  14), 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (x.  32-35).  In  the  year  44, 
Herod  Aprippa  I.,  a rigid  Jew,  had  seized  and  killed  John’s  own 
brother  James.  About  a score  of  years  later — Hegesippus 
places  the  event  just  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Vespa- 
sian— even  James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  had 
been  least  of  all  offensive  to  Jewish  zealots  for  the  old  ritual, 
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was  stoned  to  death  by  the  fanatical  populace  and  their  leaders. 
Concurrent  proofs  justify  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  breaking- 
out  of  the  war  with  the  Romans,  not  only  John,  but  a company 
of  disciples  including  in  their  number  one  or  more  of  the  other 
apostles,  went  to  Asia.  There  at  Ephesus,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Gentile  churches,  the  apostle  John  continued  for  many  years. 
He  must  have  been  an  impassive  spectator  indeed  not  to  have 
read  the  import  of  the  events  which  made  the  true  significance 
of  Christianity  and  the  position  which  belonged  to  it  in  relation 
to  the  Old  Testament  religion  and  people  as  clear  as  noonday. 
His  must  Jiave  been  a sluggish  mind  indeed  if,  even  indepen- 
dently of  supernatural  aid,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  respecting  the 
spiritual  and  catholic  nature  of  religion  and  of  his  kingdom 
had  not  been  brought  with  new  vividness  to  his  recollection,  and 
its  contents  more  clearly  apprehended  in  the  light  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  had  subverted  the  Jewish  sanctuary  and  state,  and  of 
the  malignant,  persevering  hostility  which  had  sent  him  and  his 
fellow-disciples  as  outcasts  into  the  bosom  of  the  churches 
which  Paul  had  planted  among  the  heathen.  ‘What  is  the  atti- 
tude of  this  Gospel  towards  the  religion  and  the  people  of  the 
old  Covenant?  If  mention  is  made  of  “the  Jews,”  the  same 
phrase  is  on  the  lips  of  Paul,1  whose  ardent  love  to  his  country- 
men is  plain  to  all  his  readers.  The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel is  a reverent  believer  in  Moses  and  the  prophets  (iv.  22, 
x.  35,  i.  47).  It  is  from  his  report  that  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  pregnant  words  of  Jesus,  “Salvation  is  of  the  Jews” 
(iv.  22).  He  is  represented  as  having  come  to  “his  own”  (i.  11): 
the  Jews  were  “ his  own”  in  a peculiar  sense.  Their  refusal  to 
receive  him  is  to  the  author’s  mind  an  event  full  of  pathos.  If 
the  ecclesiastical  tradition  respecting  the  date  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  place  and  circumstances  of  its  composition  is  accepted,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  tone  of  the  author  in  the  least  incongruous 
with  the  belief  that  he  was  John  the  Apostle. 

The  Tubingen  school  have  insisted  that  John  could  not  have 
written  both  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel.  It  is  true  that 
the  differences  in  style,  and  in  the  style  of  thought,  between 
these  two  books  are  such  that  both  could  hardly  have  been 


1 Gal.  i.  13,  14:  “the  Jews’  religion.” 
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written  at  the  same  time  or  from  the  same  mood  of  feeling. 
But  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  author  who,  under  the  influence 
of  the  emotions  roused  in  him  by  Jewish  and  heathen  persecu- 
tions, in  the  mood  of  prophetic  exaltation,  wrote  the  Revela- 
tion, to  compose  works  like  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  twenty 
or  thirty  years  after,  under  entirely  altered  conditions  of  out- 
ward and  inward  experience,  is  more  than  can  be  safely  affirmed. 
The  Tubingen  critics  have  themselves  pointed  out  marked  re- 
semblances between  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse.  Baur 
styled  the  Gospel  a spiritualized  ( vcrgeist'igte ) Apocalypse.  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  the  Revelation  Christ  is  called  “ the  Word 
[Logos]  of  God”  (Rev.  xix.  13).  Those  who  are  disposed  to 
accept  the  dilemma  of  the  Tubingen  school  as  justified  are 
bound  in  candor  to  admit  that  the  evidence  which  connects 
John  with  the  Gospel  is  decidedly  stronger  than  that  of  his 
writing(the  Apocalypse.  This  is  the  fact  as  regards  even  the 
external  proofs.  The  book  of  Revelation  was  not  embraced  in 
the  Peshito,  the  ancient  Syriac  version. 

Another  objection  to  the  Johannine  authorship  is  the  alleged 
indebtedness  of  the  author  of  the  Gospel  to  Philo  for  the  con- 
ception of  the  Logos,  or  Word,  which  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book  as  a designation  of  Christ  in  his  state  of  pre-existence. 
The  first  remark  to  be  made  in  answer  to  this  allegation  is  that 
the  idea  of  the  Logos,  and  the  doctrine  associated  with  it,  in  the 
Gospel,  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  system  of  Alexandrian- 
Jewish  philosophy  of  which  Philo  is  the  leading  representative. 
In  the  Gospel  the  Logos  is  personal.  In  Philo  the  Logos  is  pre- 
dominantly the  self-revealing  potence  of  the  hidden,  ineffable 
Deity.  If,  as  Zeller  holds,1 *  the  Logos  is  ever  thought  of  by  Philo 
as  a real  hypostasis,  the  passages  having  this  import  stand  opposed 
to  the  current  of  his  teaching.  Many  of  the  soundest  expositors 
of  Philo  do  not  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Zeller  that  the  Logos 
in  his  writings  is  ever  conceived  of  as  truly  personal.3  Again, 
the  notion  of  the  Logos  in  Philo  is  usually  the  Platonic  idea  of 
“reason.”  It  is  this  idea  which  he  more  commonly  connects 
with  the  term,  and  not  the  Old  Testament  conception  of  the 

1 “Gesch.  d.  Graech.  Phil.,”  jii.  2,  p.  329. 

3 See  Dorner,  “ Entwicklungsgesch.  d.  Lehr.  vond.  Pers.  Christ.,”  i.  19,  23,  scq. 
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Word;  whereas  in  the  Gospel  the  Platonic  conception  is  utterly 
absent.  Once  more — and  this  is  the  most  important  considera- 
tion—the  cardinal  thought  of  the  prologue  of  the  Gospel,  that  of 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos,  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  Philo.  His  system  is  dualistic. 
Matter  in  his  view  is  utterly  alien  to  the  Deity.  Nothing  can  be 
more  repugnant  to  the  system  of  Philo  than  the  declaration  that 
“the  Logos  became  flesh”  (i.  14).  The  Judaic  Gnosticism, 
which  denied  the  Incarnation  as  anything  more  than  an  appear- 
ance, or  temporary  connection  of  the  divine  Christ  with  the 
man  Jesus,  was  the  legitimate  and  actual  offspring  of  the  Philo- 
nian  speculation.  It  was  Cerinthus,  who  probably  began  his 
career  at  Alexandria,  against  whom,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  Irenaeus,  John  wrote.  Cerinthus  carried  out  the  dualistic 
theory,  and  taught  that  the  heavenly  Christ  joined  himself  to 
Jesus  at  his  baptism  and  forsook  him  at  the  passion.  The 
theology  of  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle,  so  far  from  being  bor- 
rowed from  Philo,  is  repugnant  to  his  essential  doctrine  and  to 
the  heretical  scheme  based  on  it.  Finally,  even  the  phraseology 
of  John  can  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  it  drawn  mainly, 
and  perhaps  exclusively,  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  pro- 
logue makes  it  evident  that  he  had  in  mind  the  narrative  of  the 
creation  by  the  word  of  God,  in  Genesis.  The  “ word  ” of  God 
is  said,  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  have  come  to  the  prophets, 
revealing  his  attributes  and  will.1  In  the  Psalms  and  in  Isaiah 
the  “ word  ” is  personified,  and  divine  attributes  and  works  are 
attributed  to  it.2  From  these  sources  the  evangelist  may  have 
taken  up  the  term  which  struck  him  as  most  fit  .to  designate  the 
personal  Revealer  of  God,  whose  incarnation  and  life  in  the 
flesh  he  was  about  to  describe.  Whether  the  choice  of  this 
term  by  the  author  of  the  Gospel  is  to  be  accounted  for  wholly 
in  this  way,  from  its  Old  Testament  use,  as  Weiss  thinks,  or 
whether  discussions  about  the  Logos  which  were  fomented  by 
Alexandrian  speculation  may  have  likewise  influenced  him  in 
his  selection  of  phraseology,  are  questions  into  which  we  do  not 
here  enter.  At  all  events,  the  term  “ Logos”  was  found  by  him 

1 Is.  i.  4-1 1 ; cf.  Is.  ii.  9. 

5 Ps.  xxiii.  6,  cvii.  20,  cxlvii.  15;  Is.  iv.  10,  seq. 
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to  be  a proper  vehicle  for  expressing  that  idea  of  Christ  which 
his  own  testimony  and  the  impression  made  by  his  life  had 
stamped  upon  the  disciple’s  mind.  Could  it  be  proved  that  the 
source  of  this  term  was  Alexandrian,  the  apostle’s  definition  of 
it  was  none  the  less  a reversal  or  rectification  of  the  Alexandrian 
idea  connected  with  it.1 *  Philo’s  philosophy,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  was  not  all  his  own  creation.  It  had  its  roots  in 
prior,  widely  diffused  Judaic  speculation.  In  the  reports  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  term  Logos  nowhere 
appears.  It  is  clear  that  the  author  merely  sums  up,  in  the  pro- 
logue, in  language  of  his  own,  the  instruction  which  Christ  had 
given  concerning  himself. 

The  author  of  the  Gospel  was  a Jew,  and  a Palestinian.  The 
strong  Hebraic  coloring  of  his  style  is  acknowleded  by  Keim,3 
as  well  as  affirmed  by  Ewald.3  The  principal  conceptions,  as 
“life,”  “light,”  “truth,”  are  drawn  from  the  circle  of  Old  Tes- 
tament thought.  The  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  in- 
spiration of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  are  assumed.4  With  the 
characteristic  elements  of  the  Messianic  expectation  the  author 
is  familiar.  The  same  is  true  of  Jewish  opinions  and  customs 

generally.  Witness  his  acquaintance  with  the  prejudice  against 

% 

1 Dr.  E.  A.  Abbot  (in  the  art.  “Gospels,”  Enc.  Brit.,  vol.  x.)  traces  various 
passages  in  John  to  Philo.  But  why  go  so  far  when  the  Old  Testament  furnishes 
abundant  materials  suggestive  of  the  imagery  which  is  contained  in  every  passage 
which  Dr.  Abbot  refers  to  ? The  evangelist’s  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Samaritan 
woman  to  the  well  (ch.  iv.)  is  said  to  remind  us  of  Philo’s  contrast  between  Hagar 
at  the  well  and  Rebecca  (“  Posterity  of  Cain,”  xli.).  Why,  then,  does  the  evan- 
gelist make  the  woman  carry  a pitcher,  like  Rebecca,  while  in  Philo  one  point  of 
the  contrast  is  that  she  carries  a “ leathern  bag”  ? The  reader  who  will  consult 
an  English  concordance,  under  the  words  “well,”  “wells,”  “water,”  “waters,” 

“ living  water,”  “ fountain,”  “ fountains,”  “ drunk,”  will  see  how  much  closer  the 
parallels  are  between  John  iv.  and  the  Old  Testament  than  between  that  chapter 
and  Philo.  For  example,  for  “wells  of  salvation,”  see  Is.  xii.  3;  compare  Prov. 
x.  11,  xvi.  22,  xviii.  4.  For  “fountain  of  living  water,”  see  Jer.  ii.  13;  compare 
Is.  lviii.  11,  Jer.  xvii.  13,  Cant.  iv.  15.  See  also  Rev.  xxi.  6,  which  will  not  be 
attributed  to  Philo.  “Ye  drink,  but  ye  are  not  filled  with  drink”  (Hag.  i.  6).,  As 
for  the  figurative  use  of  “ bread,”  the  suggestions  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
numerous.  For  the  expression  “bread  of  heaven,”  see  Ps.  cv.  40;  compare  Ps. 
lxxviii.  20,  15,  16. 

3 “ Gesch.  Jesu,”  i.  116.  3 “Johann.  Schriften,”  i.  44,  seq. 

4 x.  35,  v.  46,  i.  45,  iii.  14,  vi.  32,  vii.  37,  viii.  56,  xv.  25,  xii.  14  seq.,  xii.  37 
seq.,  xix.  23  seq.,  xix.  28,  35,  36,  37,  xx.  31. 
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conversing  with  women  (iv.  27),  with  the  mutual  hatred  of  Jews 
and  Samaritans  (iv.  9),  with  the  opinion  that  deformity  or  suf- 
fering implies  sin  (ix.  2).  He  is  intimately  conversant  with 
Jewish  observances,  as  is  seen  in  what  he  says  of  the  “last  day 
of  the  feast”  (vii.  3 7) — the  day  added  to  the  original  seven,  the 
wedding  at  Cana,  the  burial  of  Lazarus.1  The  allusions  to  the 
geography  of  the  Holy  Land  are  those  of  one  personally  con- 
versant with  the  places.  Of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  passage 
across,  and  the  paths  on  its  shores,  he  has  an  accurate  recollec- 
tion. Respecting  the  topography  at  the  opening  of  ch.  iv., 
Renan  remarks  that  it  could  emanate  only  from  one  who  had 
often  passed  into  the  valley  of  Sychem.2  He  has  in  his  mind 
the  image  of  the  Pavement,  or  platform  on  which  Pilate’s  chair 
was  placed,  with  its  Hebrew  name,  Gabbatha  (xix.  13). 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
to  the  other  three.  Here  the  same  phenomena  which  persuade 
some  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  spurious  convince  others  that  it 
is  genuine.  The  longer  ministry  of  Jesus — extending  to  at  least 
two  and  a half,  and  probably  to  three  and  a half,  years — and  his 
extended  labors  in  Judea  are  obvious  peculiarities  of  the  fourth 
evangelist.  But  his  representation  of  the  life  and  ministry  of 
Christ,  altho  independent,  is  not  contradictory  to  that  of  the 
synoptists.  The  “country”  of  Jesus,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is 
still  Galilee;  for  this  is  the  right  interpretation  of  John  iv.  44. 
Luke,  in  the  long  passage  relating  to  the  last  journey  of  Jesus 
to  Jerusalem  (ix.  51-xviii.  14),  brings  together  matter  a portion 
of  which  appears  to  belong  in  connection  with  the  ministry  in 
Judea.  Independently  of  such  particulars  as  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  the  family  of  Mary  and  Martha,  the  lament  of  Jesus 
over  Jerusalem  (Luke  xiii.  34,  seq.;  Matt,  xxiii.  37,  seq .)  admits 
of  no  tolerable  explanation  except  on  the  supposition  that  he 
had  frequently  taught  there.  “ How  often”  must  have  meant 
more  than  the  efforts  of  a few  days.  The  apostrophe  plainly 
refers  to  the  city,  not  to  the  Jewish  people  as  a whole,  to  whom 
Baur  would  arbitrarily  apply  it.  In  Luke,  the  verse  immediately 
before  reads,  “For  it  cannot  be  that  a prophet  perish  out  of 

1 Cf.  Westcott,  “Comm,  on  St.  John’s  Gospel,”  p.  vi. 

s "Vie  de  J6sus"  (ed.  13),  p.  493. 
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Jerusalem."  1 This  passage  establishes,  on  the  authority  of  the 
synoptists,  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil,  the  longer 
Judean  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  thus  confirms  the  testimony  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  in  this  essential  particular.  Luke  (vi.  1) 
distinctly  implies  the  intervention  of  at  least  one  Passover  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  the  close  of  his  public  life.  Who  can 
avoid  seeing  that  the  profound  impression  made  by  Jesus  is 
far  better  accounted  for  if  we  accept  the  chronology  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  than  if  we  conceive  his  ministry  limited  to  about 
a twelvemonth?  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  in  the  early  oral 
narration  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ,  perhaps  for  the 
reason  that  his  labors  in  Jerusalem  and  the  neighborhood  were 
more  familiar  to  the  Christians  there,  the  Galilean  ministry  was 
chiefly  described.  The  matter  was  massed  under  the  three  gen- 
eral heads  of  his  baptism  and  intercourse  with  John  the  Bap- 
tist, his  work  in  Galilee,  and  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
Passover  when  he  was  crucified.  If  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  a non-apostolic  writer  of  the  second  century,  no 
satisfactory  reason  can  be  conjectured  for  his  deliberate  depaf- 
ture  from  the  apparent  chronology  of  the  received  authorities. 
He  might  easily  have  brought  Jesus  into  conflict  with  Phari- 
sees more  frequently  elsewhere  than  in  Judea.  He  might  have 
invented  visits  intermediate  between  the  two  Passovers.  If,  as 
is  alleged,  he  was  of  an  anti-Judaic  spirit,  why  should  he  thus 
cling  to  the  Passovers?  Why  should  he  present  a chronological 
scheme  which  could  only  tend  to  provoke  suspicion  and  expose 
him  to  contradiction  and  detection  ? The  writer,  whoever  he 
was,  was  evidently  acquainted  with  one,  if  not  all,  of  the  earlier 
Gospels.3  Why  did  he  not  set  his  new  portrait  into  the  old 
frame  ? The  most  reasonable  hypothesis  certainly  is  that  he 
was  conversant  with  the  facts,  and  was  possessed  of  a conscious 
and  acknowledged  authority  which  excluded  from  his  mind  all 
fear  of  contradiction. 

The  alleged  discrepancy  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
synoptists  respecting  the  day  of  the  month  when  Christ  was 
crucified  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  both  by  those  who 

1 For  Strauss’s  abortive  attempt  to  escape  from  the  only  rational  interpretation 
of  the  Saviour’s  lament,  see  “The  Supernat.  Origin  of  Christ.,”  p.  100,  seq. 

2 See  John  iii.  24. 
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advocate  and  those  who  oppose  the  Johannine  authorship.  Was 
that  Friday  the  14th  or  the  15th  of  Nisan?  And  was  the  Last 
Supper  at  the  usual  time  of  the  Passover  meal,  or  on  the  even- 
ing before?  It  is  held  by  many  scholars  that  there  is  here  a 
discrepancy  between  the  fourth  evangelist  and  the  other  Gos- 
pels ; that  he,  unlike  them,  makes  the  Last  Supper  to  have 
occurred  on  the  evening  before  the  day  on  which  the  Passover 
lamb  was  killed  and  eaten,  and  the  crucifixion  on  the  morning 
following.  Bleek,  Neander,  and  numerous  others,  admitting  the 
discrepancy,  bring  forward  considerations  to  prove  the  superior 
accuracy  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  this  particular,  some  of  which 
are  drawn  from  incidental  observations  in  the  Synopists  them- 
selves. The  Tubingen  school  insisted  on  the  opposite  inference. 
They  have  contended  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
purposely  misdated  these  events  in  order  to  make  the  cruci- 
fixion synchronize  with  the  slaying  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  his 
intent  being  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Passover  is  supplanted 
by  the  offering  of  Christ,  “ the  Lamb  of  God.” 

The  renewed  examination  of  the  Gospels  has  led  me  more 
and  more  to  doubt  whether  the  fourth  evangelist  really  differs 
from  the  synoptists  as  they  are  ordinarily  understood.1  I cannot 
but  think  that  the  more  conservative  critics,  as  Meyer,  Weiss, 
Westcott,  Ellicott,  have  asserted  with  an  unwarranted  degree  of 
confidence  the  interpretation  of  John  which  places  the  Last 
Supper  on  the  day  prior  to  that  of  the  Paschal  meal.  It  is  still  a 
very  doubtful  question  of  exegesis.  On  the  supposition,  how- 
ever, that  the  discrepancy  really  exists,  there  is  no  just  ground 
for  the  conclusion  unfavorable  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  motive  assigned  by  the  Tubingen  school  for  the 
alleged  falsification  of  the  date  is  totally  insufficient.  In  the 
first  place,  if  the  author  of  the  Gospel  had  wished  to  represent 
Christ  as  the  antitype  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  he  had  no  need  to 
alter  the  chronology  for  this  end.  Christ  is  termed  by  Paul 
“ our  Passover”  (I.  Cor.  v.  7).  In  the  second  place,  it  is  not 

1 That  John  is  in  harmony  with  the  synoptists  on  this  point  has  been  main- 
tained by  Dr.  E.  Robinson,  Wieseler,  Tholuck,  Norton,  and  others;  also,  more 
recently,  by  Keil,  “Comm.  u.  das  Evangel,  d.  Matt.,”  pp.  513-528;  LutharUt, 
“ Comm.  u.  das  Evangel.  Johann.;”  McLellan,  “The  New  Testament,”  etc.,  vol. 
i.  pp.  473-494- 
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even  certain  that  the  evangelist  designs  thus  to  represent  Christ. 
It  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  appellation  “ Lamb  of  God”  was 
taken  from  Is.  liii.  7 as  from  Ex.  xxix.  38,  seq.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble that  the  passage  quoted  by  the  evangelist,  “ A bone  of  him 
shall  not  be  broken”  (xix.  36),  was  taken  from  Ps.  xxxiv.  20 
than  from  the  law  relative  to  the  Paschal  offering  (Ex.  xii.  46, 
Numb.  ix.  2).1  On  any  reasonable  view  of  the  case,  had  the 
evangelist  thought  that  the  minute  identification  of  Jesus  with 
the  Paschal  lamb  was  of  so  vital  consequence  that  he  must 
needs  run  the  risk  of  devising  a false  chronology  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  received  Gospels,  he  would  surely  have  made  the 
parallelism  much  more  obvious.  He  would  have  gone  farther 
than  merely  to  insinuate  it.  How  could  he  have  considered  it 
essential  that  Christ,  as  the  antitype  of  the  Passover  lamb, 
should  die  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  when,  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  Tubingen  critics,  it  was  known  to  him  that  he  did  not? 

The  Quartodeciman  observance  in  Asia  Minor  is  a topic 
closely  connected  with  the  foregoing.  That  was  on  the  14th 
of  Nisan;  but  what  did  it  commemorate?  Many  scholars  have 
thought  that  it  was  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
a direct  argument  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
which  would  make  the  crucifixion  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  the  lamb  was  killed  and  eaten,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
firms the  evangelist’s  accuracy  on  this  point.  But  since  the  able 
essay  of  Schiirer,  his  opinion,  which  corresponds  with  that 
formerly  defended  by  Bleek  and  Gieseler,  has  gained  ground, 
that  the  Quartodeciman  Supper  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of 
Nisan  was  primarily  the  Jewish  Passover,  kept  at  the  usual 
time,  but  transformed  into  a Christian  festival.  John  found  the 
festival  in  being  when  he  came  to  Asia  Minor,  and  may  well 
have  left  it  to  stand,  “ whether  he  regarded  the  13th  or  the  14th 
as  the  day  of  the  Last  Supper.” 2 It  is  certain  that  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Quartodeciman  practice  in  Asia  found  nothing  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  to  clash  with  their  views.  Polycrates,  bishop 
of  Ephesus  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  pointed 

1 See  Hutton’s  thoughtful  essay  on  John’s  Gospel  (“  Essays,”  vol.  i.  p.  195). 

3 Zeitschr.  fur  hist.  T heol. , 1870,  pp.  182-284.  For  an  exposition  of  the  view 
of  Weitzel  and  Steitz  that  the  Quartodecimans  commemorated  the  crucifixion,  see 
‘ The  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity”  (3d  ed.),  p.  584,  seq. 
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back  to  the  example  of  John,  “who  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Saviour.”  It  appears  quite  astonishing  that  a Gospel  should 
have  been  forged  in  opposition  to  the  tenet  of  the  Quartodeci- 
mans,  but  treating  the  matter  so  obscurely  that  their  leaders 
failed  to  discover  in  it  any  condemnation  of  their  custom.  It  is 
not  agreed  what  precise  position  on  the  Paschal  controversy 
was  taken  by  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  the  successor, 
and  it  may  be  the  next  successor,  of  Papias,  in  the  second 
century.  But  this  is  known,  that  he  recognized  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  made  his  appeal  to  it.  We  may  dismiss  the  Quarto- 
deciman  discussion  as  affording,  even  in  the  view  of  such  oppo- 
nents of  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  Schtirer,  no 
argument  in  favor  of  their  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Were  there  space  to  compare  various  features  in  the  history 
which  are  common  to  the  synoptists  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we 
should  find  the  statements  of  the  latter  worthy  of  credit.  If  we 
are  obliged  to  choose  between  the  first  and  the  last  Passover  as 
the  probable  date  of  the  driving  of  the  money-changers  from  the 
temple,  the  probability  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  date  assigned 
by  the  fourth  evangelist.  Then  John  the  Baptist  was  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  the  people.  As  another  example  may  be 
mentioned  the  account  given  in  John  of  the  temporary  connec- 
tion of  several  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  with  him  immediately 
after  his  baptism ; a circumstance  which  explains  what  would 
otherwise  be  difficult  to  understand,  their  instant  obedience  to 
his  call  to  forsake  their  occupations  and  enter  into  a permanent 
connection  with  him. 

The  next  topic  to  be  considered  is  the  discourses  of  Christ 
as  given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  considered  in  themselves  and  in 
relation  to  the  reports  of  his  teaching  by  the  synoptists.  The 
ordinary  effect  of  oral  repetition  is  to  single  out  the  salient 
points  of  a narrative,  to  sift  it  of  a portion  of  its  details,  and  to 
preserve  or  impart  a certain  terseness  and  home-bred  vigor  to  the 
diction.  These  traits  frequently  appear  in  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels. The  Fourth  Gospel  is  made  up  of  personal  recollections,  in 
a style  marked  by  the  individuality  of  the  author,  and  charged 
throughout  with  emotion.  The  discourses  are  in  the  same  style 
of  expression  as  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Gospel  as  and  the 
First  Epistle.  No  doubt  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  teaching 
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of  Jesus  was  heard,  assimilated,  and  reproduced  mainly  in  the 
author’s  own  phraseology.  This  supposition  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  essential  faithfulness  of  his  recollection.  Let 
an  ardent  and  sympathetic  pupil  listen  to  a public  discourse  of  a 
teacher.  Suppose  him  to  undertake  afterwards  to  relate  in  a 
condensed  way  what  was  said,  for  the  information  of  another. 
It  will  be  natural  for  him  to  cast  what  he  will  convey  to  his 
auditor,  in  part  and  perhaps  altogether,  in  his  own  phraseology, 
and  even  almost  unconsciously  to  mingle  an  explanatory  element 
to  aid  the  comprehension  of  the  listener.  It  is  the  teacher  who 
forms  the  pupil.  The  essential  conceptions  of  the  teacher  become, 
so  to  speak,  the  staple  of  his  habitual  thoughts.  The  ideas  and 
the  spirit  of  the  instructor  are  more  effectually,  they  are,  it 
might  be  added,  more  truly,  transmitted  by  this  method  to  other 
minds  than  might  otherwise  be  possible,  unless  perchance  a ver- 
batim report  of  his  discourses  could  be  presented.  It  is  one  proof 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  essential  correct- 
ness of  the  relation  given  of  the  discourses,  that  the  author  is 
so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  his  Master’s  teaching,  so  absorbed  in 
the  substance  of  it,  that,  here  and  there,  he  insensibly  passes 
from  the  Master’s  words  into  reflections  of  his  own  without  dis- 
tinctly marking  the  point  of  transition.  Incidentally  there  occur 
undesigned  tokens  of  the  fidelity  of  the  evangelist’s  memory. 
One  of  the  most  striking  instances  is  the  introduction  of  the 
words,  “Arise,  let  us  go  hence”  (John  xiv.  31),  which  are  not 
explained,  but  which  imply  a change  of  place — perhaps  a leaving 
of  the  table  to  go  forth  towards  the  garden.  Had  they  formed 
a part  of  a fictitious  narrative,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
they  would  not  have  been  connected  with  a statement  of  what 
the  action  was  that  is  implied  in  them. 

Who  can  doubt  that  Jesus  said  much  more,  and,  especially  in 
converse  with  his  disciples,  spoke -in  more  continuous  discourse, 
than  the  synoptists  relate  ? They  preserve,  for  example,  but  a 
few  sentences  which  were  uttered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Last 
Supper.  Yet  he  sat  with  the  disciples  the  greater  part  of  the 
night.  Here,  again,  the  peculiarity  of  the  oral  tradition,  in  con- 
trast with  the  full  narrative  of  a person  who  draws  from  the 
store  of  his  own  recollections,  is  manifest.  As  regards  the 
Saviour’s  manner  of  teaching,  there  are  striking  resemblances 
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between  the  discourses  in  John  and  his  method  of  instruction 
as  described  in  the  synoptical  Gospels.  It  is  said  that  in  John 
he  makes  use  of  symbols,  as  in  the  connecting  of  physical  blind- 
ness with  spiritual  (ix.  39-41).  But  how  does  this  differ  from  such 
a saying  as,  “ Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  ” ? (Matt.  viii.  22.)  It 
is  said  that  in  John  his  figures  are  frequently  misunderstood  by 
his  disciples.  But  in  the  synoptists  we  have  such  statements  as, 
“ Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees”  (Matt, 
xvi.  1 1),  which  the  disciples  failed  to  comprehend  ; and,  “ He  that 
hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one”  (Luke  xxii. 
36),  which  the  disciples  misunderstood  and  which  Jesus  did  not 
stop  to  explain.  Such  an  illustration  as  that  of  the  good  shep- 
herd (ch.  x.)  belongs  to  the  same  method  of  teaching  which 
dictated  the  parables  recorded  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  The 
close  examination  of  the  two  authorities,  John  and  the  synop- 
tists, brings  to  light  numerous  resemblances  in  the  modes  in 
which  the  religious  thoughts  of  Christ  are  set  forth,  such  as 
might  not  attract  the  attention  of  a cursory  reader.1 

1 On  this  topic,  sec  Luthardt,  “ Der  Johann.  Ursprung,”  etc.,  p.  185,  seq.;  or 
Godet,  “Comm.,”  etc.,  p.  189,  seq. ; also  Westcott,  “ Comm,  on  St.  John’s  Gos- 
pel” (Am.  ed.),  p.  lxxxii,  seq.  Among  the  passages  are  John  ii.  19  (“Destroy 
this  temple,”  etc.)  = Matt.  xxvi.  61,  xxvii.  40,  Mark  xiv.  58,  xv.  29;  John 
iv.  44  (“A  prophet  hath  no  honor,”  etc.)  = Matt.  xiii.  57,  Mark  vi.  4,  Luke 
iv.  24;  John  v.  8 (“  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed,”  etc.)  = Matt.  ix.  5 seq.,  Mark  ii.  9, 
Luke  v.  24;  John  vi.  20  = Matt.  xiv.  27,  Mark  vi.  50,  John  vi.  35  = Matt.  v.  6, 
Luke  vi.  21;  John  vi.  46  = Matt.  xi.  27,  Luke  x.  21  seq.;  John  xii.  7 = Matt, 
xxvi.  12,  Mark  xiv.  8;  John  xii.  8 = Matt.  xxvi.  11,  Mark  xiv.  7;  John  xii.  25 
(“  He  that  loveth  his  life,”  etc.)  = Matt.  x.  39,  xvi.  25,  Mark  viii.  35,  Luke  ix.  24; 
John  xii.  27  (“Now  is  my  soul  troubled”)  = Matt.  xxvi.  28,  Mark  xiv.  34  seq.; 
John  xiii.  3 (“knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his  hands”)  = 
Matt.  xi.  27,  Luke  x.  21  seq.;  John  xiii.  16  = Matt.  x.  24,  Luke  vi.  40;  John  xiii.  20 
= Matt.  x.  40,  Luke  x.  16;  John  xiii.  21  = Matt.  xxvi.  21,  Mark  xiv.  18;  John 
xiii.  38  = Matt.  xxvi.  34,  Mark  xiv.  30,  Luke  xxii.  34;  John  xiv.  18  = Matt, 
xxviii.  20;  John  xv.  20  = Matt.  x.  25;  John  xv.  21  = Matt.  x.  22;  John  xvi.  32  = 
Matt.  xxvi.  31,  Mark  xiv.  27;  John  xvii.  2 = Matt,  xxviii.  18;  John  xviii.  11  = 
Matt.  xxvi.  52;  John  xviii.  11  = Matt.  xxvi.  39,  Mark  xiv.  36,  Luke  xxii.  41;  John 
xviii.  20  = Matt.  xxvi.  55;  John  xviii.  = Matt,  xxvii.  11;  John  xx.  23  = Matt, 
xvi.  19  and  viii.  18.  The  terms  “ life”  and  “eternal  life”  are  found  in  Matthew, 
and  are  even  interchanged  with  “kingdom  of  heaven.”  Compare  Matt,  xviii.  3 
with  vs.  8;  xix.  17  with  vs.  23;  xxv.  34  with  vs.  46;  ix.  45  with  vs.  47.  These 
resemblances  to  the  synoptists  are  wholly  inartificial.  Professor  Holtzmann’s 
attempt  to  show  that  words  and  phrases  are  culled  from  the  synoptists  by  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  put  together  in  a kind  of  mosaic,  is  a failure. 
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As  regards  theology,  there  are  traces  in  the  synoptists  of  the 
same  vein  of  teaching  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel. The  memorable  passage  in  Matt.  xi.  27,  “No  man  knoweth 
the  Son  but  the  Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father 
save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him,”  is  in 
content  and  style  coincident  with  what  we  find  in  John.  It  is  a 
specimen  of  that  sort  of  teaching  respecting  himself  and  his 
relation  to  God  which  we  have  good  reason  to  expect  that  Christ 
would  impart  to  his  followers.  Is  it  probable  that  he  would 
have  left  them  in  the  dark  on  those  questions  in  regard  to  which 
they  must  inevitably  have  craved  instruction,  and  which  form  so 
large  a portion  of  the  teaching  in  John?  The  institution  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  as  it  is  recorded  by  the  synoptists  implies  that 
instruction  respecting  his  person  and  concerning  the  spiritual 
reception  of  himself — such  teaching  as  is  given  in  John  vi. — had 
been  imparted  to  his  disciples.  Else  how  could  his  words  at 
the  Last  Supper  have  been  otherwise  than  strange  and  unintel- 
ligible to  them  ? The  conception  of  his  person  in  the  synoptical 
Gospels  is  at  bottom  the  same  as  in  the  Fourth.  In  them  he 
stands  forth  as  the  supreme  lawgiver,  as  we  see  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  He  is  distinguished  from  the  prophets  and  is 
exalted  above  them.  He  is  at  last  to  judge  the  world.  The 
particular  point  that  is  found  in  John,  in  distinction  from  the 
other  Gospels,  is  the  explicit  doctrine  of  his  pre-existence. 
This  doctrine,  together  with  that  of  his  relation  to  the  creation, 
has  its  equivalent  in  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul  (I.  Cor. 
viii.  6;  II.  Cor.  viii.  9;  Phil.  ii.  6),  a circumstance,  as  was  re- 
marked above,  which  tends  strongly  to  prove  that  it  entered 
into  the  testimony  of  Jesus  respecting  himself,  and  thus  goes 
to  corroborate  the  evidence  of  the  same  fact,  afforded  in  John. 

In  the  Christian  literature  of  the  second  century  there  is  no 
book  which  approaches  in  power  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Every- 
thing is  on  a lower  level.  When  we  take  up  the  works  of  the 
sub-apostolic  age,  we  are  conscious  of  an  abrupt  descent  from 

The  inference  finds  no  warrant  in  the  data  brought  forward  to  sustain  it.  The 
Fourth  Gospel  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a mechanical  composite  of  scraps 
of  phraseology  gathered  from  other  sources.  It  has  a homogeneousness,  a con- 
tinuity. a life,  which  never  could  have  belonged  to  it  had  it  been  composed  in  the 
artificial  way  supposed. 
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the  high  plane  of  the  apostolic  writings.  The  apostolic  fathers 
are  marked  by  a languor  which  infuses  languor  into  the  reader. 
Even  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  altho  not  wanting  in  good  sense 
and  good  feeling,  is  not  an  exception.  The  Epistle  of  Clement 
of  Rome,  compared  with  the  New  Testament  writers,  is  feeble. 
Unless  for  the  purpose  of  scholarly  investigation,  who  cares  to 
peruse  the  allegories  of  Hermas?  The  anonymous  Epistle  to 
Diognetus,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  as  early  as  A.D.  150, 
stands  alone  in  that  era  as  a really  spirited  composition.  This 
is  a discourse  or  terse  appeal  addressed  to  an  individual ; but, 
notwithstanding  its  rhetorical  vigor,  it  cannot  be  compared  for 
a moment  in  religious  depth  with  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The 
writings  of  that  day,  Justin  included,  are  echoes  of  the  inspired 
works  of  the  preceding  age.  How  can  a book  of  the  tran- 
scendent power  of  this  Gospel  be  referred  to  the  period  of 
decadence?  It  has  commanded  the  reverent  sympathy  of  the 
ablest  minds.  It  has  captivated  millions  of  hearts,  and  has  held 
its  throne,  age  after  age,  in  the  households  of  the  Christian 
nations,  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  culture  and  civilization.  To 
think  that  such  a writer — an  unknown  writer,  too — sprang  up, 
like  a flower  of  perennial  beauty,  in  the  barren  waste  of  post- 
apostolic  authorship,  is  to  suppose  an  anachronism. 

Strongly  marked  as  is  the  type  of  doctrine  in  the  writings  of 
John,  its  identity  in  essential  features  with  the  theology  of  Paul 
is  an  impressive  fact.  John  teaches  that  “life”  begins  here,  in 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  Son  (John  iii.  36;  I.  John  v.  12). 
Life  inseparable  from  fellowship  with  Christ  is  the  truth  on 
which  all  stress  is  laid.  Judgment  is  here:  the  Gospel  does  its 
own  work  of  separation  by  testing  and  revealing  the  affinities  of 
the  heart.  Yet  the  objective,  atoning  work  of  Christ  is  not 
ignored;  nor  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  final  awards  (John 
iii.  14,  15  ; I.  John  i.  7,  ii.  2;  John  v.  28,  29).  Paul  connects  the 
breaking  down  of  the  wall  of  separation  between  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile with  the  death  of  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  13,  14).  In  remarkable 
harmony  with  this  conception  are  the  words  of  Jesus  when  it  was 
told  him  (John  xii.  20,  seq.)  that  Greeks  who  had  come  up  to  the 
Passover  desired  to  see  him.  It  was  a sign  to  him  that  his  hour 
had  come.  The  corn  of  wheat,  in  order  not  “ to  abide  alone,” 
but  that  it  might  bear  fruit,  must  “ fall  into  the  ground  and  die.” 
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If  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a fiction,  what  account  can  be  given 
of  the  motives  and  aims  of  the  author?  The  oftly  theory  on 
this  subject  which  is  entitled  to  notice  is  that  of  Baur.  He 
supposes  the  author  to  have  been  a Gnostic,  having  a certain 
idea  of  the  Logos,  believing  in  the  identity  of  the  historic  Jesus 
with  the  Logos,  and  undertaking  to  exhibit  this  identity  in  a 
fictitious  narrative  of  a symbolic  character.  The  book  is  writ- 
ten, then,  with  a definite  purpose.  The  historic  material,  which 
is  mainly  imaginary,  is  simply  the  vehicle  for  conveying  the 
author’s  speculation  or  intuition  of  the  divine  Logos.  The  dis- 
tinction between  “ light  ” and  “ darkness,”  it  is  affirmed,  is  an 
absolute  metaphysical  antagonism.  The  principle  of  darkness 
is  embodied  in  the  Jews;  and  the  development  of  their  unbelief 
is  carried  through  successive  stages  corresponding  to  the  in- 
creasing manifestation  of  Christ  or  the  Logos,  which  provokes 
it.  Outward  events,  especially  miracles,  are  merely  a sensuous 
counterpart  of  “ the  idea” — a kind  of  staging,  put  up  to  be 
pulled  down  again.  One  aim,  we  are  told,  is  to  exhibit  the  nul- 
lity of  a faith  which  rests  on  miracles.  They  are  not  only  a 
crutch  to  be  thrown  away;  they  are  a crutch  fabricated  by 
fancy. 

On  this  theory,  what  notion  shall  we  have  of  the  mental 
state  of  the  author  ? We  are  assured  that  he  is  a very  earnest 
man;  that  he  identifies  himself  with  John  in  spirit  and  feeling; 
that  he  writes  as  he  feels  that  John  would  if  he  were  alive.  He 
is  immersed  and  lost  in  a series  of  imaginative  intuitions  and 
pictures  ( Anschauungen  und  Bilder)  of  the  grandest  and  most 
significant  character.  In  the  course  of  his  work  on  this  Gospel, 
Baur  not  unfrequently  intimates  that  the  author  hardly  distin- 
guished fiction  from  fact  in  his  own  mind.  He  lost  himself,  as 
it  were,  in  the  symbols  of  his  own  creation.  The  artistic  product 
assumed  the  character  of  reality,  so  closely  related  was  it  to  the 
idea  which  it  embodied.  Fancy  that  Bunyan  was  so  carried 
out  of  himself  in  his  portraiture  of  “ The  Pilgrim’s  Progress” 
that  the  outward  narrative  almost  seemed  to  his  own  mind  to 
be  literal  history,  so  fitly  did  it  embody  the  course  of  feeling 
symbolized  in  it.  Something  like  this  state  of  consciousness  is 
attributed  by  Baur  to  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Except 
on  some  such  theory  as  this,  the  work — supposing  it  not  to  be 
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genuine — must  be  considered  a product  of  base  arid  vulgar  im- 
posture. 

Now,  the  whole  scheme  of  Baur  respecting  this  Gospel  is 
built  up  on  a false  assumption  as  to  the  author’s  point  of  view. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  Incarnation  is  to  him  a circumstance  of  no 
account.  It  is  even  assumed,  on  the  basis  of  erroneous  inter- 
pretation, that  no  real  Incarnation  is  taught  in  the  Gospel,  but 
rathef  a Docetic  junction  of  the  Logos  with  the  man  Jesus. 
Whereas  it  is  on  the  Incarnation  as  a most  real  and  momentous 
fact  that  the  writer’s  thoughts  are  fixed.  He  does  not  spin  the 
history  of  Jesus  out  of  the  idea;  he  deduces  the  idea  from 
the  history.  In  the  forefront  of  the  book,  as  the  climax  of  the 
prologue,  stands  the  joyous  declaration,  “The  Word  became 
Flesh.”  To  help  out  his  view,  Baur  makes  verses  9-14  of  the 
first  chapter  refer  to  the  pre-existent  Word.  But  they  plainly 
relate  to  the  Word  incarnate.  Baur’s  interpretation  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  artificial  exegesis,  of  which  far  more  signal  specimens 
might  be  adduced,  by  which  alone  his  thesis  can  be  sustained. 
Not  that  he  is  insincere  or  lacking  in  ingenuity.  His  treatise  on 
this  Gospel  is,  in  many  respects,  a work  of  great  ability  ; but  it  is 
a remarkable  illustration  of  the  power  of  a preconceived  theory 
to  pervert  the  judgment  of  a skilful  interpreter.  What  candid 
reader  of  the  Gospel  can  fail  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  historic 
Jesus,  as  he  had  actually  lived,  taught,  consorted  with  his  disci- 
ples, hung  upon  the  cross,  and  risen  from  the  tomb,  in  whom 
the  author’s  interest  centres?  Here  all  his  beliefs  respecting 
Christ  take  their  rise. 

That  the  apostle  teaches  dualism  is  a groundless  allegation. 
The  contrast  between  light  and  darkness  is  represented  as  moral, 
as  having  its  roots  in  the  will  (John  iii.  19-21  ; cf.  viii.  47  with 
viii.  34,  and  xii.  35,  36  with  xii.  43.)  Where  is  there  room  for 
dualism  when  '■'■all  things  were  made  by”  the  Word  ? How  can 
the  Jews  be  thought  of  as,  metaphysically  speaking,  of  the  realm 
of  darkness  when  it  is  said  of  Christ  in  relation  to  them  that 
“he  came  unto  his  own"?  It  is  manifest  that  John  has  a cer- 
tain conception  of  Jesus,  and  announces  it  at  the  outset  of  his 
narrative.  The  same  is  true  of  Matthew,  who  will  show,  partly 
by  a comparison  of  facts  with  prophecy,  that  Jesus  is  the  Mes- 
siah. The  only  question  is,  Whence  was  that  conception  derived? 
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Was  it  excogitated  in  the  writer’s  own  brain?  Was  it  a dogma 
acquired  by  speculation  ? Or  did  it  arise  from  the  impression 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  by  Jesus  himself  and  by  his  testi- 
mony respecting  his  relation  to  God?  A man,  let  it  be  supposed, 
proposes  to  depict  the  life  of  Washington.  He  may  have  an 
enthusiastic  conviction  that  his  hero  was  the  noblest  of  patriots. 
He  may  so  express  himself  at  the  beginning  of  his  book.  But 
if  he  derived  his  persuasion  from  what  he  saw  and  knew  of 
Washington’s  career,  and  if  he  sustains  his  view  by  presenting  a 
record  of  facts  within  the  limits  of  his  personal  knowledge,  his 
procedure  is  surely  legitimate.  The  credibility  of  his  narrative 
is  not  in  the  least  diminished.  Is  it  a condition  of  trustworthi- 
ness that  a historian  should  be  an  uninterested  chronicler?  The 
main  thread  in  John’s  narrative  is  one  that  belongs  to  the  facts 
as  they  occurred.  Did  not  the  unbelief  and  malignity  of  the 
Jews  actually  grow,  as  Jesus  more  and  more  revealed  himself  to 
them  and  disclosed  the  nature  of  his  kingdom  ? Why,  then, 
should  not  John,  casting  his  eye  back  on  the  course  of  events, 
see  them  in  their  real  nexus,  and  shape  his  narrative  accord- 
ingly? 

If  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that  the  various  parts  of  the 
narrative  are  artificial  or  contrary  to  probability,  the  conclusion 
of  Baur  might  be  warranted.  But  the  interpretations  by  which 
this  is  sought  to  be  done  are  themselves  artificial  and  forced 
upon  the  text.  What,  for  example,  can  be  more  groundless 
than  the  assertion  made  by  so  many  critics,  from  Baur  to  Keim, 
that,  according  to  this  Gospel,  Jesus  was  not  baptized?  What 
fair-minded  reader,  with  John  i.  32,  33  before  him,  would  ever 
have  attributed  such  an  intent  to  the  evangelist?  How,  it 
might  be  added,  could  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  expect  to 
dislodge  from  the  belief  of  Christians  a fact  like  this,  ingrained 
as  it  was  in  the  Gospel  tradition?  If  he  were  foolish  enough  to 
undertake  such  a feat,  how  could  he  hope  to  effect  his  end  by 
merely  omitting  expressly  to  record  the  circumstance?  It  is 
one  of  the  fancies  of  the  Tubingen  critics  that  Nicodemus  is 
invented  as  a type  of  unbelieving;  sign-seeking  Judaism.  Why, 
then,  should  he  be  depicted  as  attaining  more  and  more  faith 
(iii.  2,  vii.  50,  xix.  39)  ? The  Samaritan  woman,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  said  to  be  a type  of  the  believing  heathen.  Why  was 
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not  an  actual  heathen  chosen  to  figure  in  this  character,  rather 
than  a Samaritan  who  believed  in  Moses  and  was  looking  for 
the  Messiah  ? But  into  the  details  of  exegesis  it  is  impractica- 
ble here  to  enter.1 

It  is  a strange  error  into  which  the  critics  fall  who  have  said 
that  the  author  of  this  Gospel  attaches  no  value  to  miracles, 
setting  them  up,  so  to  speak,  merely  to  bowl  them  down.  It  is 
true  that  as  he  looks  back  upon  the  Saviour’s  life,  everything  in 
it  is  seen  to  be  a manifestation  of  the  glory  that  was  veiled  in 
the  servant’s  form.  The  nature  of  the  only-begotten  Son  shone 
out  in  supernatural  exertions  of  power  and  mercy.  That  which 
is  censured  in  the  Gospel  is  the  disposition  to  rest  in  the  mira- 
cles as  bare  facts  which  minister  to  wonder,  or  supply  some 
lower  want,  instead  of  catching  their  suggestion.  Unbelief, 
even  when  not  denying  that  they  were  wrought,  failed  to  look 
through  them.  They  were  a language  the  deep  import  of  which 
was  not  comprehended.  They  were  opaque  facts.  Hence  the 
Jews  called  for  more  and  more.  They  clamored  for  something 
more  stupendous — for  “ a sign  from  heaven.” 

This  is  the  view  of  miracles  which  is  found  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  There  is  not  the  remotest  suggestion  that  they  are  not 
actual  occurrences.  The  narrator  does  not  stultify  himself  in 
this  manner.  In  every  instance  where  Baur  appeals  to  exegesis 
in  support  of  his  view  of  the  evangelist’s  intent  in  this  matter, 
he  is  obliged  to  do  violence  to  the  passage  in  hand.  For  exam- 
ple, when  Jesus  said,  “ Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and 
yet  have  believed,”  there  is,  to  be  sure,  a reference  to  the  reluc- 
tance of  Thomas  to  believe  without  seeing;  but  to  believe  what? 
Why,  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  to  which  the  other  apostles 
had  testified.  This  was  the  object  of  faith.  It  is  not  on  faith 
independent  of  miracles,  but  on  faith  independent  of  the  ocular 
perception  of  miracles,  that  Jesus  pronounces  his  blessing. 

Scattered  over  the  pages  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  numerous 
indirect  proofs  that  the  author  draws  his  material  from  personal 
recollection.  Only  a few  illustrations  can  be  here  presented. 
“And  it  was  at  Jerusalem  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  and  it  was 

1 For  a particular  examination  of  Baur’s  exegesis  of  the  Gospel,  see  Bey- 
schlag  (ut  supra)-,  also,  Bruckner’s  notes  to  De  Wette’s  “ Kurze  Erkl.  d.  Evang. 
Johann.,”  and  “The  Supernat.  Origin  of  Christianity”  (ed.  3),  p.  132,  seq. 
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winter.  And  Jesus  walked  in  the  temple  in  Solo-mon’s  porch.” 
(John  x.  22,  23.)  Why  should  it  be  mentioned  that  Jesus  was 
in  this  porch?  Nothing  in  the  teaching  recorded  in  the  context 
called  for  it.  How  can  it  be  accounted  for  except  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  scene  was  printed  on  the  author’s  memory? 
Stating  this  fact,  he  must  needs  explain  to  heathen  readers  why 
Jesus  walked  in  this  sheltered  place.  “It  was  winter:”  the 
festival  occurred  in  December.  A similar  instance  of  obvious 
recollection  is  John  viii.  20.  The  iron  boxes  constituting  “the 
“treasury”  the  author  had  seen.  The  image  of  Jesus  as  he 
stood  near  them  was  present  in  his  recollection.  Why  should 
he  refer  to  “ T^non,”  where  John  was  baptizing,  as  “near  to 
Salim”  ? (iii.  23.)  Why  should  he  describe  the  pool  at  Jerusalem 
as  being  by  the  sheep-gate — as  called  in  Hebrew"  Bethesda” — as 
having  five  porches?  (v.  2.)  Why  should  he  interrupt  his  narra- 
tive (viii.  1)  with  the  statement  that  “Jesus  went  unto  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  early  in  the  morning  came  again  to  the 
temple,”  a bare  chronological  fact  with  nothing  to  hang  upon 
it  ? What  else  can  it  be  but  an  accurate  reminiscence  ? Other 
chronological  statements  extending  not  only  to  the  day,  but  to 
the  hour,  are  frequent.  They  come  in,  not  as  if  they  had  been 
sought,  but  as  a component  part  of  the  author’s  recollection. 
For  what  reason  is  Philip  designated  (xii.  21)  as  “of  Bethsaida 
of  Galilee,”  the  incident  here  recorded  not  requiring  any  such 
particularity  of  description  ? What  reason  is  there  for  adding 
to  the  statement  that  Pilate  sat  down  in  his  judgment-seat, 
that  the  place  “ is  called  the  Pavement,  but  in  the  Hebrew, 
Gabbatha”  ? What  can  this  be  but  an  instance  of  precise  de- 
scription such  as  is  natural  in  referring  to  a spot  where  one  has 
witnessed  a memorable  event  ? 

If  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  not  written  by  John,  it  is  the 
product  of  pious  fraud.  Among  the  Jews,  in  the  later  period  of 
their  history,  prior  to  the  time  of  Jesus,  many  pseudonymous 
works  were  composed.  This  took  place  chiefly  among  the 
Alexandrians,  but  was  not  confined  to  them.  Conscious  that 
the  age  of  inspiration  had  gone  by,  authors  felt  prompted  to  set 
forth  under  the  name  of  Enoch,  Solomon,  or  some  other  worthy, 
the  lessons  which  they  thought  suited  to  the  time.  They  aspired 
to  enter  into  the  mind,  and  speak  in  the  spirit,  of  the  prophet 
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or  sage  whom  they  personated.  In  this  literary  device  there 
was  often  no  deliberate  purpose  to  deceive.  It  early  led,  how- 
ever, to  intentional  fraud.  This  practice  passed  over  into  cer- 
tain Christian  circles  where  Judaic  and  Judaizing  influences 
prevailed.  The  distinction  between  esoteric  and  exoteric  doc- 
trine, which  may  be  traced  to  the  Alexandrian  philosophy, 
availed  as  a partial  excuse  for  it.  Writings  were  fabricated 
like  the  Sibylline  Oracles  and  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies. 
But  pious  frauds  of  this  nature,  as  every  one  feels,  are  repugnant 
to  the  sense  of  truth  which  Christianity  demands  and  fosters. 
Christianity  brought  in  a purer  standard.  In  the  ancient 
church,  as  now,  books  of  this  sort  were  earnestly  condemned  by 
enlightened  Christians.  Tertullian  informs  us  that  the  presbyter 
who  was  convicted  of  writing  in  the  name  of  Paul  the  Acta 
Pauli  et  Theclce  confessed  his  offence,  and  was  deposed  from 
his  office.1  This  incident  shows  what  must  have  been  the  feel- 
ing entertained  by  Christians  generally  in  regard  to  this  species 
of  benevolent  imposture.  The  reader  can  judge  for  himself  as 
to  the  moral  tone  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. Did  the  author,  as  regards  sound  ethical  feeling, 
stand  on  the  low  plane  of  the  manufacturers  of  spurious  books? 
Would  such  a man  fabricate,  in  the  name  of  an  apostle,  a ficti- 
tious history  of  the  Lord?  Such  a work,  let  it  be  noticed,  is  of 
an  utterly  diverse  character  from  a merely  didactic  writing. 
Doubts  have  been  entertained,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter.  But  if 
we  can  conceive  of  a well-meaning  Christian,  with  a conscience 
imperfectly  trained,  undertaking  to  compose  a homily  under  the 
name  of  an  apostle,  it  is  still  something  utterly  different  from 
the  attempt  to  traverse  the  ground,  which  to  him  must  have 
been  sacred  ground,  that  was  already  covered  by  the  authentic 
Gospels.  The  irreverence,  the  audacity,  of  such  a procedure  far 
outstrips  any  examples  furnished  by  the  Gospels  known  to  be 
apocryphal,  which  mainly  confine  themselves  to  the  infancy  of 
Jesus  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Baur,  in  defending  his  position, 
actually  compares  the  author  of  this  Gospel  to  the  apostle  Paul. 
Paul,  he  reminds  us,  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve.  Why  should 
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there  not  be  still  another  apostle  ? Think  of  the  apostle  Paul 
sitting  down  to  invent  a fictitious  history  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ!  And  yet  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  put  by 
Baur  on  a level,  as  regards  moral  and  spiritnal  worth,  with  the 
apostle  Paul. 

There  are  some  other  traits  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  which  are 
adapted  to  impress  the  candid  reader  with  the  conviction  that 
it  is  the  apostle  John  who  writes  it. 

r.  The  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  authorship  is  indicated. 
There  is  one  prominent  disciple  whose  name  is  not  given.  He 
is  referred  to  by  a circumlocution.  At  the  Last  Supper  there 
leaned  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus  “one  of  his  disciples  whom  Jesus 
loved”  (xiii.  23).  To  him,  described  in  the  same  terms,  Jesus 
commits  his  mother  (xix.  26).  He  accompanies  Peter  to  the 
tomb  of  Jesus — “the  other  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ” (xx.  2). 
Once  more  (xxi.  7)  he  is  designated  in  the  same  way.  He  it  is 
who  is  spoken  of  as  “another  disciple”  and  “that  other  disci- 
ple” (xviii.  15,16;  compare  xx.  2,  3,  4,  8).  Nor  will  it  be  doubted 
that  he  is  the  “ one  of  the  two”  whose  name  is  not  given 
(i.  40),  the  associate  of  Andrew.  In  the  appendix  to  the  Gospel 
(xxi.  24;  compare  ver.  20)  he  is  declared  to  be  its  author.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  passages  just  quoted,  he  refers  to 
himself  in  the  third  person  when  asserting  that  he  had  witnessed 
a particular  occurrence  (xix.  35).  That  he  was  one  of  those 
personally  conversant  with  Jesus  is  left  to  be  inferred  from  his 
use  of  the  first  person  plural  of  the  pronoun  (John  i.  14;  I.  John 
i.  2,  3):  “We  beheld  his  glory,”  etc.  It  was  not  denied  by 
Baur,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  intends  his  readers  to  believe  him  to  be  the  apostle  John. 
Now,  if  it  is  the  apostle  himself  who,  from  a certain  delicacy  of 
feeling,  prefers  to  veil  himself,  as  it  were,  instead  of  referring  to 
himself  by  name,  this  peculiar  manner  of  indicating  the  author- 
ship of  the  book  is  easily  and  naturally  explained.  If  it  be  not 
John,  what  is  the  alternative?  It  is  not  simply  that  we  must 
infer  that  deceit  is  intended,  but  it  is  deceit  of  a very  different 
sort  from  that  which  has  been  referred  to  as  belonging  to 
pseudonymous  writings.  There  is  adroit  painstaking;  there  is, 
as  Weiss  observes,  an  abandonment  of  the  naivete  which  belongs 
to  the  authors  of  those  books,  and  which  is  the  sole  apology 
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that  can  be  pleaded  in  behalf  of  them.  They  do  not  go  to  work 
in  this  sly  way.  They  do  not  seek  to  decoy  the  reader  into 
ascribing  the  book  to  the  pretended  author.  They  assume  his 
name  without  hesitation.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel was  not  written  by  John,  we  have  an  artful  imposition, 
carried  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  book.  The  forger  not 
only  assumes  to  be  John,  but  in  order  to  accomplish  his  end 
affects  modesty.  He  puts  himself  side  by  side  with  Peter,  leans 
on  the  breast  of  Jesus,  goes  to  the  sepulchre,  stands  before  the 
cross,  there  to  have  the  mother  of  the  Lord  committed  to  his 
charge;  but  in  order  to  impose  on  his  readers  more  effectually, 
takes  pains  to  avoid  writing  the  name  of  John — except  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Baptist,  whose  usual  title  he  suppresses — doing 
thus  from  cunning  what  John  the  Apostle,  being  of  the  same 
name  and  his  disciple,  would  have  done  naturally. 

2.  The  author  (if  he  be  not  John)  is  guilty  of  direct  false- 
hood, amounting  almost  to  perjury.  He  asserts  that  he  saw 
water  and  blood  issue  from  the  side  of  Jesus  as  he  hung  on  the 
cross  (xix.  35).  Baur  correctly  interprets  the  writer  as  speaking 
of  himself.  He  would  resolve  this  alleged  direct  perception  of 
material  objects  into  a kind  of  spiritual  discernment — an  intui- 
tion of  spiritual  effects  to  follow  the  death  of  Jesus.  What  is 
this  but  to  trifle  with  historical  statements?  What  is  it  but  to 
confound  sober  prose  with  a poesy  which  hardly  consists  with  a 
sane  mind?  If  the  author  of  the  Gospel  did  not  see  what  he  so 
solemnly  asseverates  that  he  did  see,  his  misstatement  is  due  to 
something  worse  than  the  mysterious  agency  called  by  the  critic, 
“ die  Macht  der  Idee.” 

3.  The  Gospel  is,  in  a sense,  an  autobiography.  It  is  a 
record  of  the  origir  and  development  of  the  author’s  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  divine  Son  of  God.  It  is  the  grounds  of  his  own 
faith  which  he  professes  to  set  forth.  And  his  purpose  is  to 
bring  others  to  the  same  faith  or  to  establish  them  in  it.  Why 
not  recount  the  very  facts  which  had  planted  this  deep  persuasion 
in  his  own  heart?  Why  resort  to  fictions?  Were  not  the  words 
and  works  of  Christ  which  had  actually  evoked  faith  in  his  own 
soul  sufficient  for  others? 

4.  The  personal  love  of  the  author  of  the  Gospel  to  Jesus  is 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  it  is  a spurious  work.  It 
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is  evident  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  composition  that  he 
regards  Jesus  with  a warm  personal  affection.  Whom  does  he 
love?  Is  it  an  unreal  person,  called  into  being  by  imagination? 
The  person  whom  he  loves  is  the  historic  Jesus.  Of  him  he 
says : “ Whom  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have 
looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  ” (I.  John  i.  1).  He 
is  conscious,  with  a mingled  humility  and  joy,  that  he  had  been 
specially  an  object  of  the  love  of  Jesus — “the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.”  With  Jesus  he  is  consciously  united  by  the 
closest  personal  tie.  Shall  we  say  that  the  author  imagined  a 
character,  and  then  conceiving  of  him  as  an  actual  person  who 
had  said  and  done  what  imagination  had  ascribed  to  him,  gives 
to  this  product  of  fancy  his  heart’s  deepest  love?  This  is  to 
impute  to  the  author  insanity. 

5.  The  tender  simplicity  which  marks  so  many  passages  of 
the  narrative  stamps  them  with  the  seal  of  truth.  The  record 
of  the  tears  of  Jesus  on  witnessing  the  sorrow  of  Mary  and  her 
friends;  the  saying  that  as  death  approached,  having  loved  his 
disciples,  “ he  loved  them  to  the  end the  pathetic  words, 
“ Behold  thy  mother,”  “ Behold  thy  Son,”  which  were  spoken 
from  the  cross — to  think  of  these  as  the  inventions  of  a theo- 
logical speculatist,  who  is  bent  on  writing  up  or  writing  down 
a person  or  theory,  is  an  unnatural  and  offensive  supposition. 

To  complete  this  discussion  it  is  necessary  to  notice  a middle 
theory  which  has  found  favor  with  some  recent  writers ; namely, 
that  disciples  of  John  composed  the  Gospel  on  the  basis  of  oral 
instruction  which  they  had  received  from  him.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  conjectured  that  the  Ephesian  presbyters,  partly  on 
the  foundation  of  materials  furnished  by  the  apostle,  are  the 
authors  of  the  book.1  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  it  was  said 
above,  reports  the  tradition  that  John  wrote  at  the  urgent 
request  of  familiar  friends.  The  Muratorian  fragment  make?  a 
like  statement,  with  the  additional  circumstance  of  a revelation 
to  Andrew  to  the  effect  that  John  “should  write  down  every- 
thing, and  all  should  certify.”2  There  is  no  patristic  support 

1 “God  and  the  Bible,”  p.  248. 

5 Mr.  Arnold  renders  the  word  “ recognoscentibus”  revise.  This  is  possible, 
but  not  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  It  signifies  “to  inspect,”  “to  examine” 
with  a view  to  approval;  hence  “to  endorse”  or  “authenticate.”  This  appears 
to  be  its  meaning  in  the  document  referred  to. 
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for  the  hypothesis  just  explained.  But  what  compels  its  rejec- 
tion is  the  testimony  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  book 
which  the  writer  himself  gives  in  the  peculiar,  indirect  form  which 
has  been  adverted  to.  He  is  brought  before  his  readers  in  such 
a manner  that  the  necessary  alternative  of  denying  his  personal 
authorship  is  the  supposition  of  intentional  deceit. 


George  P.  Fisher. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  RESULTS  OF  A DENIAL  OF 
MIRACLES. 


N antecedent  conviction  against  miracles  is  taking  such  strong 


possession  of  some  minds  as  to  preclude  all  historical  proof. 
Others,  not  willing  perhaps  positively  to  reject  them,  are  dis- 
turbed by  them,  and  find  no  satisfactory  place  for  them  in  their 
own  faith.  The  tap-root  of  this  prejudgment  is  science,  the 
scientific  conception  of  the  physical  world  as  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuity of  law.  This  conception  once  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion, and  daily  verified  by  labors  of  research,  cannot  be  easily 
checked.  In  proportion  as  science  is  felt  to  be  coextensive  with 
knowledge,  and  its  very  type,  will  miracles  be  found  in  the  way 
of  any  articulate,  complete  system  of  thought.  Many  difficul- 
ties maybe  found  in  the  philosophical  and  in  the  historical  proof 
of  miracles,  but  these  are  not  the  real  seat  of  the  scepticism ; 
they  themselves  have  arisen  in  part  from  it.  It  is  because  mira- 
cles are  felt  to  be  such  preposterous,  such  impossible  things,  that 
the  proof  of  them  is  so  hard  to  be  attained.  Till  this  adverse 
presumption  is  in  some  way  weakened,  any  discussion  of  the 
facts  of  the  Bible  narrative  carries  but  little  weight  with  it. 
Miracles,  say  the  adverse  critics,  are  not  to  be  haggled  over  in 
detail ; they  are  to  be  at  once  rejected. 

It  is  certain  that  this  unbelief  has  penetrated  our  Christian 
faith  in  many  ways,  and  to  many  depths,  and  that  the  conflict 
between  it  and  the  opposed  faith  in  the  supernatural  is  of  the 
most  radical  nature.  These  adverse  conceptions  of  what  consti- 
tutes order  and  beauty  in  the  universe  do  not  admit  of  recon- 
ciliation. Logically  one  or  the  other  must  triumph,  and  his- 
torically they  are  moving  on  together  with  that  hourly  and 
pervasive  strife  out  of  which  victory  and  defeat  are  at  length  to 
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grow.  We  wish  in  this  article  to  do  something  to  show  the  rela- 
tions and  the  presumptions  of  these  two  opinions ; the  one  for, 
and  the  other  against,  the  supernatural. 

If  a position  we  are  holding  begins  to  seem  to  us  indefensi- 
ble, and  we  are  contemplating  the  propriety  of  changing  it,  it 
may  aid  us  in  our  decision  to  consider  how  much  must  be  yielded 
with  it,  and  the  strength  of  the  ground  to  which  we  shall  retreat. 
We  can  rarely  be  so  sure  of  our  proof  in  complex  questions  as 
not  to  find  it  both  fit  and  wise  to  consider  the  more  remote  bear- 
ings of  a new  proposition.  A difficulty  may  show  itself  at  a 
long  remove  from  its  source.  Such  a consideration  is  our  pres- 
ent purpose. 

Suppose  us  to  surrender  miracles  on  the  ground  of  the  scien- 
tific presumption  against  them, — the  universality  of  law — what 
other  positions  must  be  abandoned  in  succession?  How  far 
shall  we  need  to  go  before  arriving  at  that  impregnable  camp 
that  is  finally  to  receive  us?  This  inquiry  is  legitimate.  It  is 
not  merely  saying  we  will  not  yield  this  lest  we  be  called  on 
to  yield  that  also,  but  it  is  taking  a broad  outlook  at  truth,  that 
we  may  reach  the  proof  arising  from  its  general  coherence. 

Doctrines  cannot  be  settled  by  themselves  alone,  since  they 
do  not  derive  their  force  from  themselves  alone,  but  receive  and 
give  strength  in  all  directions.  We  need  not  say  that,  illogical 
as  men  are,  and  sneeringly  as  they  often  speak  of  logic,  a truly 
sound  logic  is  the  coherent  force  of  thought,  and  that  which 
time  is  always  bringing  to  the  surface  of  belief,  as  certainly  as 
real  forces  are  recorded  on  the  face  of  facts. 

If  we  reject  miracles,  we  shall  at  once  be  embarrassed  by  an- 
swers to  prayer.  How  can  the  prayer  of  the  weakest  saint  be 
allowed  to  do  that  which  has  just  been  denied  to  prophetic 
power  in  its  highest  manifestation?  Law  is  as  sacred  and  irrev- 
ocable in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  A feeble  compromise 
may  be  found  for  the  thoughts  in  the  supposition  that  the  answer 
of  prayer  is  included  in  natural  laws  ; but  we  shall  sooner  or 
later  see  that  the  fixed  lines  of  law  cannot  take  up  the  variable 
petitions  of  men,  and  that  these  also  must  be  submitted  to  over- 
ruling forces.  An  independent,  general  law  that  gathers  up  and 
makes  answer  to  the  changeable  wishes  and  wants  of  men  is  an 
absurdity.  Moreover,  the  laws  of  the  world,  which  have  been 
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pronounced  so  good  and  so  sufficient  as  to  be  beyond  the  tres- 
pass of  a miracle,  may  still  better  be  pronounced  beyond  the 
trespass  of  a prayer.  If  this  is  our  solution,  that  the  prayer  is 
the  product  of  natural  law,  and  the  answer  the  product  of  natu- 
ral law,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  have  discernment  enough 
to  see  that  the  response  has  no  dependence  on  the  petition, — 
unless  we  make  our  petition  something  more  than  a prayer,  to 
wit,  an  effort — and  that  our  contrivance  is  an  illusion  of  our  own 
which  we  have  added  to  the  simple  on-going  of  the  natural 
world.  Events  are  not  altered  by  prayer,  and  prayer,  when  pres- 
ent, is  mere  vapor  that  plays  about  them. 

We  can  hardly  be  willing  to  say  that  prayer,  in  the  purposes 
of  God,  is,  in  the  original  make-up  of  law,  a condition  of  the 
events  which  answer  it,  thus  granting  it  precisely  the  same  effi- 
ciency in  the  origin  of  things  which  we  have  refused  to  grant  it 
in  their  progress.  Such  a play  of  thought,  however,  is  very  com- 
mon, and  things  are  transferred  to  the  beginning  which  are  found 
inconvenient  in  the  progress  of  events.  It  is  thus  tacitly  assumed 
that  time  does  make  a difference  with  God  ; that  he  is  not  omni- 
present in  his  work,  and  that  relations  are  admissible  in  the  era 
of  creation  that  are  not  so  later.  God  may  contrive  laws  to  an- 
swer prayer,  but  cannot  answer  it  in  the  very  development  of 
those  laws.  Prayer  may  shape  the  entire  law  at  the  beginning, 
but  cannot  meddle  with  it  afterward.  This  is  simply  saying,  that 
a mechanism  of  means  is  a necessity  with  God,  and  so  gets  the 
upper  hand  of  him  that  it  can  suffer  no  possible  modification  by 
him. 

That  origin  of  things  when  God  was  active,  thoughtful,  and 
considerate  becomes  thus  the  only  blessed  era,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  our  theology  loves  to  get  back  to  it.  What  we 
should  covet,  rather,  is  an  omnipresent  God,  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever,  with  an  ear  at  all  times  equally  open  to  our 
wants.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  still  remains  true  that  vari- 
able wishes,  even  when  we  allow  them  in  the  very  beginning  to 
reach  to,  and  lay  hold  of,  the  divine  will,  cannot  be  wrought  in 
as  parts  of  a uniform  law.  This  is  as  impossible  as  that  chance 
and  necessity  should  work  the  same  results.  Either  the  wish  or 
the  law  must  bend.  If  the  law  bends,  it  is  so  far  broken  ; if  the 
wish  bends,  we  have  no  prayer. 
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Another  equally  feeble  effort  of  the  mind  to  retain  prayer 
when  it  has  virtually  surrendered  it  is  that  by  which  its  effects 
are  made  wholly  subjective.  Prayer  becomes  mental  gymnas- 
tics by  which  the  spirit  is  put  into  good  spiritual  trim.  That 
there  can  be  a wholesome  mental  process  that  is  wholly  decep- 
tive we  do  not  believe,  and  certainly  none  will  claim  that,  if  it 
were  understood  that  prayer  has  no  objective  force,  it  could  be 
long  continued.  Its  subjective  value  is  conditioned  on  its  objec- 
tive reality.  We  believe  it  far  better,  even  in  the  measure  in 
which  it  is  more  fearless  and  logical,  to  yield  prayer  altogether 
than  to  put  in  its  place  any  of  these  subterfuges.  A prayerless 
universe,  a deaf  universe,  a universe  of  law,  and  one  pervaded  by 
a concessive  Spirit  of  life  and  love,  are  what  we  have  to  choose 
between.  Deny  miracles  and  our  decision  is  logically  reached. 
We  may  beat  about  for  a time,  but  the  same  feeling  that  has 
driven  us  to  abandon  the  manifest  interposition  of  miracles  will 
pursue  us  till  we  yield  the  more  obscure  interpositions  that 
attend  on  prayer.  The  echoes  of  petition  can  linger  but  a little 
while  after  the  voice  of  power  is  silent,  and  then  the  stillness  of 
law  will  remain  unbroken. 

A second  surrender  forced  upon  us  in  our  retreat  will  be  that 
of  all  special  acts  of  creation.  An  act  of  creation  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  a miracle,  and  we  have  rejected  miracles.  Moreover,  as 
being  wholly  on  the  plane  of  physical  forces,  and  wholly  without 
the  immediate  support  of  a moral  purpose,  the  creative  act  is 
more  directly  in  the  teeth  of  existing  physical  forces,  more  ob- 
viously a weakness  and  a make-shift,  than  the  miracle,  which 
ostensibly  comes  from  a higher  realm.  Nature  and  natural  law 
cannot  so  easily  give  ground  to  a physical,  constructive  neces- 
sity as  to  a spiritual  one.  The  laws  of  the  world  may  well  be 
held  as  continuous  and  unbroken  in  reference  to  themselves  and 
to  the  forces  acting  directly  with  them,  when  we  have  taken 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  spiritual  exigencies.  The  proof  also  of 
interjected  creative  points  is  much  weaker  than  that  for  miracles. 

The  world,  then,  being  swept,  consistently  and  thoroughly 
swept,  of  intervention,  we  are  fairly  launched  on  a measureless 
ocean  of  physical  forces,  and  are  left  to  an  unfaltering  philos- 
ophy of  evolution.  One  only  chance  remains  to  us  to  rescue 
anything  that  shall  be  to  the  ordinary  mind — we  are  daily  con- 
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ceiving  a greater  respect  for  the  ordinary  mind  as  opposed  to  „ 
the  extraordinary  one — in  the  place  of  God  or  as  God.  That 
opportunity  is  a beginning,  a remote  creation.  This  chance  is  a 
very  narrow  chance  indeed  to  one  trained  in  the  school  of  natu- 
ral law,  whose  thoughts  are  saturated  with  the  idea  of  perma- 
nent, coherent  forces.  The  periods  backward  are  immense.  We 
entirely  fail  to  conceive  them.  There  is  quite  enough  to  occupy 
the  most  ambitious  efforts  in  the  intervening  time.  A universe 
that  has  got  on  for  such  an  immeasurable  period  without  a 
superintending,  intervening  Spiritual  Agency  cannot  suddenly 
show  the  need  of  one.  For  the  thoughts  of  man,  for  ends  of 
consolation,  guidance,  and  strength,  what  can  a Divinity  be  worth 
whose  nearest  approach  is  an  assumed  creative  epoch? 

But  how  can  such  an  epoch  be  accepted  by  one  who  has 
thus  far  laid  hold  only  of  physical  law  and  thriven  by  it  ? There 
is  absolutely  no  analogy,  no  resemblance,  no  suggestion  in  all 
that  he  has  inquired  into  and  gone  over  for  any  such  act  as  an 
act  of  creation,  for  any  such  epoch  as  an  epoch  of  construction. 
Wherever  the  mind  takes  up  the  flow  of  physical  forces,  no  mat- 
ter how  far  back,  all  known  forces  are  contained  in  it ; nothing 
has  been  lost.  Supposing  it  unable  to  trace  them  beyond  a cer- 
tain point,  to  conjecture  the  changes  they  have  undergone  ante- 
cedently to  a nebulous  state ; so  situated,  it  has  to  choose  be- 
tween continuous  being,  analogous  to  all  that  is  known,  and  a 
sudden,  absolute,  unparalleled  change,  an  arrest  of  all  knowledge. 
The  choice  that  will  be  made  cannot  be  doubtful ; the  condi- 
tions of  the  movement  thus  far,  its  prevailing  conceptions,  have 
long  ago  decided  it.  We  see  how  absolutely  such  a God,  put  in 
at  such  a point,  must  be  the  Unknown.  He  can  stand  for  noth- 
ing but  the  vacant  territory  which  lies  behind  the  last  limit  of 
knowledge.  Pantheism,  as  an  identification  of  the  physical  and 
spiritual,  would  bring  relief  to  the  mind  and  repose  to  the  heart. 

Here,  then,  we  have  evolution  not  only  in  the  on-going  of 
the  world,  but  in  its  origin  ; not  only  in  the  progress  of  thought, 
but  in  its  ultimate  premises.  In  this  there  is  consistency,  and 
consistency  is  the  great  search  of  thought.  But  evolution,  were 
it  not  for  spiritual  ideas,  is  an  admissible  philosophy;  and  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  becomes,  therefore,  the  rejec- 
tion of  those  ideas. 
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Let  us  now  take  our  last  conclusion  of  evolution,  in  its  rigor- 
ous and  constructive  forces,  and  see  how  it  covers  the  facts  of 
human  life.  It  may  be  that  in  plucking  out  religion  we  have 
so  torn  up  the  soil  as  to  destroy  most  of  its  fruits.  We  need  not 
go  very  far  back  in  the  flow  of  events,  considering  the  length  of 
the  whole  journey,  to  reach  a point  in  the  world’s  history  in 
which  all  traces  of  life  have  disappeared.  From  the  forces  then 
present,  without  increments,  with  nothing  save  new  combina- 
tions, are  to  arise  physical  life  and  intellectual  life.  We  are  now 
interested  with  the  last  only.  Under  these  conditions,  with  the 
law  of  evolution  for  our  guide,  there  can  appear  no  strictly  in- 
tellectual powers;  there  can  be  no  valid  intellectual  processes; 
there  can  be  no  true  mental  integration  of  any  sort.  Such  seem- 
ing integration  is  but  the  shadow  of  physical  forces  acting  physi- 
cally upon  each  other.  Thoughts  do  not  give  rise  to  thoughts, 
nor  thoughts  to  feelings,  nor  feelings  to  thoughts  ; but  these  and 
all  intellectual  connections  are  illusions  that  attend  on  a certain 
subtle,  concealed  play  of  physical  activities. 

We  are  told  that  a conscious  state  is  the  other  side  of  a cere- 
bral state  ; that  they  may  be  regarded,  in  reference  to  each 
other,  as  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  same  thing.  We  do  not 
understand  this  language,  but  we  will  accept  it  as  the  paper 
money  of  those  who  have  no  gold,  and  content  ourselves  with 
inquiring,  Which  of  the  two  elements  rules?  in  which  lies  the 
efficiency  ? 

According  to  the  philosophy  which  follows  from  evolution,  a 
conscious  state  of  any  kind  is  incident  to  a physical  one,  a 
specific  activity  of  the  nervous  system,  more  particularly  of  the 
brain.  The  mental  state  following  a physical  one  is  governed 
by  it,  and  each  succeeding  mental  state  is  determined  in  its  na- 
ture and  order  of  succession  by  coetaneous  physical  ones  which, 
in  the  line  of  causation,  precede  it.  The  spiritual  reposes  on 
the  physical ; this  is  the  one  side  without  which  there  cannot  be 
the  other  side  ; this  is  the  thing  without  which  the  shadow  dis- 
appears. The  underlying  connections  in  waking  activity  are 
like  those  in  sleep.  Suffering  any  particular  discomfort,  the 
sleeper  moves  to  avoid  it.  The  causation  is  a strictly  physical 
one,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  wakes  or  not  in  performing 
it.  The  waking  conceptions  are  accidents  of  the  process,  and 
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not  controlling  parts  of  it.  An  event  happening  in  darkness 
may  be  due  to  the  same  causes  as  one  occurring  in  the  light, 
tho  it  be  destitute  of  all  visible  phenomena. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  cannot  the  thought  as  a spiritual  state 
enter  into  the  series  and  guide  succeeding  states?  Certainly 
not.  The  thought  is  not  a force,  it  is  only  the  other  side  of  a 
force,  some  angular  view  of  a force,  itself  expressed  and  firmly 
held  in  a definite,  physical,  cerebral  activity.  It  is  this  activity 
that  controls  the  next  activity  and  causatively  passes  into  it. 
A shadow  has  no  force  ; a thought  as  a thought  has  no  force  ; it 
is  the  image,  the  accident  of  a force,  working  its  own  way  in  the 
brain,  the  true  receptacle  and  medium  of  forces.  Sensation 
accompanies  action,  but  under  the  sensation  is  a physical  state 
or  stimulus,  and  this  is  the  efficient  force.  A recollection  may 
seem  to  govern  action,  but  it  is  only  a play  of  images  on  the 
screen  as  the  events  march  on.  The  memory  itself  was  induced 
by  physical  conditions,  and  through  those  conditions  the  subse- 
quent activities  took  place. 

If  we  once  allow  thought  efficiency  as  thought,  there  will  be 
no  end  to  our  embarrassments.  Our  forces  would  be  lifted  out 
of  all  known  physical  connections ; our  mental  processes  would 
detach  themselves  from  the  conditions  from  which  we  sought  to 
unfold  them,  and  by  which  to  control  them. 

What,  then,  is  the  upshot  of  this  philosophy  ? Why,  that 
we  have  lost  all  mental  coherence,  all  organic,  spiritual  life  ; de- 
graded its  every  connection  into  an  illusion,  and  made  it  the 
deceitful  shadow  of  something  wholly  unlike  itself.  The  intel- 
lectual is  the  inside  of  the  physical,  and  we  get  concerning  it 
whatever  conception  that  language  conveys  and  no  more.  Bad 
thoughts  are  the  dreams  of  bad  digestion.  What  requires  cor- 
rection is  the  stomach,  not  the  mind.  It  is  now  a very  small 
thing  to  say  that  we  have  lost  liberty,  we  have  lost  everything ; 
and  what  we  need  is  that  some  one  shall  snatch  us  out  of  this 
monstrous  nightmare  either  into  life  or  death,  that  we  may  win 
something  or  lose  all  at  once. 

Tho  this  philosophy  furnishes  us  no  ground  for  coherent 
thought,  tho  the  thought-process  which  is  so  central  in  our 
rational  life  is  utterly  lost  by  it,  it  may  still  be  said  that  “con- 
duct is  three-fourths  of  life  that  we  can,  therefore,  in  spite  of 
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philosophy,  and  badly  despoiled  of  religion,  still  save  the  greater 
share  of  our  fortunes.  True,  our  theories  do  not  subvert  the  facts, 
and  it  is  a blessed  thing  to  be  alone  with  the  world  if  we  can 
only  fairly  well  understand  it.  Yet,  certainly,  it  is  rather  a lame 
conclusion  of  speculation  to  say  we  will  now  be  as  thowe  had  not 
speculated,  and  take  things  as  we  find  them.  It  is  quite  sure, 
also,  that  after  a misleading  inquiry  we  shall  not  all  of  us  find 
things  as  they  are;  that  conduct  will  have  sunk  very  far  in  the 
range  of  its  motives,  and  that  righteousness,  instead  of  being  a 
grand  adjustment  of  life  with  life  in  the  invisible,  spiritual  uni- 
verse, will  be  a much  more  straitened  adjustment  of  actions 
with  actions  in  a world  just  at  hand.  This  ought  ye  to  have 
done,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone.  We  are  willing 
to  tithe  mint,  anise,  and  cumin,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  make 
this  tithing  our  entire  faith.  We  are  willing  to  construct  con- 
duct by  a rule,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  lose  the  inspiration  of 
the  rule.  When  we  are  through,  we  would  not  have  art,  but 
life  ; not  marble,  but  flesh. 

Having  weighed  our  losses  by  this  retreat  from  the  super- 
natural, and  inquired  into  the  tenable  character  of  the  position 
we  should  be  compelled  slowly  to  assume,  let  us  glance  from  the 
altitude  of  the  height  we  still  occupy  at  our  present  intellectual 
and  spiritual  defences.  We  remark  as  our  first  possession  that 
of  thought,  thought  as  a living,  veritable  activity,  as  a spiritual 
efficiency  fully  competent  under  its  own  law  to  its  own  results. 
This  faith  in  thought,  like  that  in  consciousness,  is  involved  in 
the  very  fact  of  thinking.  It  is  a felo-de-se  to  deny  it.  On  this 
condition  alone,  that  thought  is  free  to  pursue  the  truth,  does 
thought  remain  thought ; on  this  condition  alone  is  it  worth 
anything  as  thought.  Grant  this  or  go  no  farther  is  the  intel- 
lectual demand  made  upon  us.  But  thought  that  is  spontane- 
ous and  self-sufficing  at  once  makes  way  for  liberty,  and  the 
two  begin  to  subject  the  world  and  hold  it  in  leash.  Things 
and  physical  forces  have  found  a limit,  and,  in  reference  to 
them,  mind  becomes  a comprehending  and  a comprehensive 
agency.  With  this  conception  we  now  go  forth  to  the  universe, 
and  a regnant,  spiritual  life  in  it  is  no  longer  alien,  painful,  un- 
verifiable,  but  familiar,  certain,  the  very  substance  of  truth. 
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The  miracle  and  the  answer  to  prayer  are  only  the  brightest 
points  of  this  general,  pervasive,  intellectual  light. 

Yes,  but  this  is  anthropomoiphic.  It  is  anthropomorphic, 
and  all  the  better  for  being  so.  It  is  simply  searching  the  uni- 
verse with  a light,  the  light  of  our  own  clearest  life,  instead  of 
stumbling  through  it  in  darkness. 

In  this  movement  we  need  to  restore  to  the  foreground  two 
truths;  first,  the  omnipresence  of  God.  Beginnings,  progres- 
sions, and  ends  that  involve  any  change  of  methods  are  all 
troublesome.  What  we  deny  in  kind  as  present  to-day  we 
shall  find  difficulty  in  restoring  for  the  work  of  long  ago.  A 
beginning  that  is  divorced  in  method  and  law  from  the  proces- 
sion of  forces  that  fiow  from  it  will  put  restrictions  and  banish- 
ments upon  God,  ruinous  to  the  integrity  of  his  nature.  God  is 
omnipresent  in  his  work,  the  immediate  life  and  law  of  it.  The 
soul  and  body  in  man  are  the  best  analogon.  What  the  mind  is 
to  the  eye  it  looks  out  at,  to  the  ear  it  hears  with,  to  the  hand  it 
works  with,  that  is  God  to  the  universe.  The  ordinary,  equable 
respiration  of  physical  law  in  the  living  world  about  us  does  not 
preclude  the  occasional  waking  up  to  a more  intense  spiritual 
activity ; it  only  prepares  the  way  for  it. 

The  second  truth  is  the  essential  dualism  of  the  world  as 
offered  to  us.  Mind  and  matter  are  a first  division  of  thought, 
and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  comprehend  anything  without  them. 
Many  seem  to  forget  that  thought  is  a process  of  separation,  of 
poising  one  thing  with  another,  and  therefore  that  anything  like 
absolute  unity  would  be  its  destruction.  What  the  subject  and 
predicate  are  to  a judgment,  what  the  noumena  and  the  phe- 
nomena are  to  the  physical  world,  what  cause  and  effect  are  to 
science,  what  form  and  substance  are  to  art,  that  are  mind  and 
matter,  method  and  material,  to  the  explanation  and  compre- 
hension of  the  universe.  The  moment  that  order  and  adjust- 
ment cease  with  us  to  be  the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  mind,  we 
shall  strive  to  add  them  to  the  properties  of  matter,'  and  so 
obscure  that  fundamental  distinction  in  which  our  intelligence 
commenced. 

As  children  and  as  men  we  have  understood  all  things  by 
virtue  of  the  intellectually  inert  and  the  intellectually  active. 
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the  thing  wrought  and  the  agent,  matter  and  mind ; if  we  now 
take  up  the  universe  in  an  adverse  way,  we  sin  against  all  expe- 
rience, against  all  methods  of  thought.  We  reject  the  secret, 
explanatory  principle  of  all  we  have  hitherto  done. 

The  Cosmic  Philosophy  grants  to  the  thought-process  forces 
and  phenomena,  causes  and  effects,  not  because  it  can  explain 
the  antithesis,  but  because  it  finds  it  cannot  dispense  with  it ; 
thought  collapses  without  it. 

So  we,  compelled  by  the  essential  duality  of  the  compre- 
hending movement,  shall  do  well  to  hold  fast  to  mind  and  mat- 
ter, the  indwelling  spirit  and  the  living  form  in  the  universe 
about  us.  Thus  only  can  knowledge  remain  science,  art,  and 
religion.  This  dualism  is  not  ultimate  with  us ; it  passes  into 
unity  at  the  all-comprehending  and  vanishing  point — the  per- 
spective centre — of  Omnipotence.  When  we  move  forward  con- 
structively, comprehensively,  we  can  do  nothing  till  we  reach 
these  two  terms,  matter  and  mind — that  which  receives,  expresses 
action  and  that  which  puts  it  forth. 

We,  then,  look  upon  the  rejection  of  miracles  as  the  hasty 
conclusion  of  a philosophy  which,  if  carried  to  its  legitimate  re- 
sults, will  find  no  foothold  for  the  very  processes  of  comprehen- 
sion with  which  it  started.  We  must  at  all  hazards  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  explanatory  movement  itself.  When  we 
yield  this,  we  cease  philosophizing. 

This  view  does  not  preclude  evolution  ; it  only  insists  that 
there  is  in  it,  as  in  life,  two  elements;  that  directions  and  results 
disclose  forever  a formative,  pervasive  impulse  not  identical  with 
the  phenomenal  facts  they  include ; that  words  are  not  thoughts, 
nor  thoughts  words.  An  indwelling  power  abides  as  a modify- 
ing  agency  at  every  point,  as  the  intellectual,  spiritual  Life  of 
the  world  ; as  that  by  which  it  pre-eminently  appeals  to  the 
soul  of  man. 


John  Bascom. 
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No.  II. 


HE  artificer  who,  in  Schiller's  “Song  of  the  Bell,”  issued 


orders  to  collect  materials  from  which,  when  properly 
moulded,  notes  of  harmony  and  good  cheer  were  to  proceed, 
had  a mission  not  unlike  that  of  Mr.  Monroe  when  forming  his 
cabinet — 


the  wood  to  be  dry,  the  fire  steady,  and  the  choicest  materials 
to  be  placed  in  the  caldron.  Not  only  virgin  ores  are  to  be  con- 
tributed, but  jangling  bells,  which  previously  had  given  forth 
discord,  are  now  to  be  fused  into  the  mighty  instrument  which 
is  to  speak  to  the  land  in  deep  notes  of  harmony  and  peace. 
When  Mr.  Monroe  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  the  era  pecu- 
liarly called  for  this  work  of  pacification  and  reconstruction. 
The  federalists,  as  a party,  were  extinct ; but  the  enthusiasm  of 
imperialism  was  revived  in  the  breasts  of  many  who,  tho  nour- 
ished in  the  democratic  party,  revolted  at  the  policy  of  peace 
and  inaction  which  the  recent  democratic  presidents  had  adopt- 
ed. The  transformation  was  not  unlike  that  which,  according  to 
Lord  Stanhope,  took  place  in  English  politics  when  the  whigs, 
on  the  accession  of  the  Hanover  kings,  maintained  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  and  the  tories  appealed  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  people.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  at 
the  close  of  Mr.  Madison’s  administration  many  old  federalists 
were  preaching  states’  rights  and  strict-constructionism,  while 
many  young  democrats  were  preaching  imperialism.  Party  con- 
tests, however,  between  democrats  and  federalists  had  ceased. 
Mr.  Monroe  had  been  regarded  during  Washington’s  adminis- 


“ Nehmet  Holz  vom  Fichten-Stamme, 
Doch  recht  trocken  lasst  es  sein” — 
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tration  as  an  ultra-democrat ; he  was  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
Jeffersonian  succession;  he  assumed  all  the  Jeffersonian  tradi- 
tions; yet  there  was  no  party  opposed  to  him,  and  no  party  for 
him  to  oppose.  And  this  was  peculiarly  grateful  to  him  in  his 
declining  years,  when  whatever  had  been  partisan  in  him  had 
passed  away. 

“.  . . Jucunda  senectus 
Cujus  erant  mores,  qualis  facundia,  mite 
Ingenium.” 

To  his  kindly  and  generous  temper  nothing  was  so  attractive  as 
the  gathering  together  in  a common  fold  of  the  warring  elements 
of  the  nation  of  which  he  was  the  chief.  He  was  to  be  the  last 
of  the  Virginia  presidents;  the  last  president  who  had  served  in 
the  continental  army  or  who  had  been  a member  of  the  conti- 
nental congress.  The  bell  he  desired  to  mould  was  to  send  forth 
greetings  of  peace  from  the  old  era  to  the  new. 

Mr.  Adams,  whom  he  called  to  the  secretaryship  of  state,  had 
an  education  singularly  fitting  him  for  the  post.  As  a mere 
boy  he  had  accompanied  his  father  when  sent  by  the  continen- 
tal congress  to  negotiate  with  the  governments  of  France  and 
of  Holland.  A long  residence  at  a French  school  familiarized 
him  with  the  French  language;  and  when  living  with  his  father, 
in  vacations,  he  saw  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  was  brought 
into  personal  relations  with  Vergennes  and  with  Franklin.  In 
1781,  when  scarcely  fourteen,  he  was  private  secretary  of  Mr. 
Dana,  whom  Congress  had  commissioned  as  minister  to  Rus- 
sia; and  for  some  months,  at  the  court  of  the  Empress  Catha- 
rine, he  was  the  sole  interpreter  between  Mr.  Dana  and  the 
French  ambassador,  through  whom  alone  the  empress  at  that 
time  consented  to  negotiate  with  the  American  legation.  When 
peace  was  determined,  he  was  his  father’s  private  secretary  at 
the  court  of  St.  James.  In  1785  he  returned  to  Massachusetts, 
graduating  after  two  years  at  Harvard  College.  Almost  imme- 
mcdiately  after  graduating  he  plunged  into  politics.  His  father, 
as  vice-president,  was  regarded  as  the  future,  if  not  the  present, 
chief  of  the  federalists;  and  the  federal  view  of  foreign  and 
domestic  politics  the  son  vigorously  maintained.  An  answer  to 
Paine’s  “ Rights  of  Man”  from  his  pen  attracted  much  atten- 
tion both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England;  and  papers  on 
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the  controversy  then  raging  between  our  government  and  that 
of  France  showed  that  even  at  that  time  he  was  a diligent  stu- 
dent of  international  law.  He  was  appointed  by  Washington 
minister  to  the  Hague ; but  his  destination  was  changed,  on  his 
father’s  accession,  to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  for  three  years 
a close  observer  of  the  great  diplomatic  struggle  of  which  Berlin 
was  one  of  the  chief  centres.  Recalled  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  was  subsequently 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  There  he  took  a 
conspicuous  position.  He  opposed  the  annexation  of  Louisi- 
ana, not  because  he  doubted  the  expediency  of  the  acquisition, 
but  because  the  only  mode,  as  he  conceived,  of  effecting  the 
end  was  by  constitutional  amendment.  When,  however,  a war 
with  England  seemed  imminent,  he  placed  himself  at  once  in 
confidential  communication  with  the  executive.  A portion  of 
the  federalists,  so  he  told  Mr.  Jefferson,  were  negotiating  with 
England  for  a dissolution  of  the  Union;  and  this  position  he 
maintained  in  a bitter  controversy  in  which  he  soon  engaged 
with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Pickering.  His  relations  with  the  fed- 
eralists were  dissolved,  and  when,  after  a temporary  defeat,  the 
federalists  recovered  their  old  ascendency  in  Massachusetts,  his 
re-election  to  the  federal  Senate  was  defeated.  Mr.  Madison 
sent  him  as  minister  to  Russia,  where  he  remained  until,  at  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  called  to  take  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations at  Ghent.  From  Ghent,  after  a visit  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  detained  during  the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  transferred  to 
London,  where  he  was  the  first  American  minister  after  the  war 
of  1812,  as  his  father  had  been  the  first  American  minister  after 
the  revolutionary  war.  When  Mr.  Monroe,  on  his  election  to 
the  presidency,  was  looking  about  for  a secretary  of  state,  his 
eye  was  naturally  turned  to  Mr.  Adams.  A conciliation  of  sec- 
tions, if  not  of  parties,  would  be  thus  achieved,  and  the  most 
eminent  diplomatic  ability  the  country  possessed  secured  at  a 
time  when  diplomatic  ability  was  peculiarly  needed.  In  view  of 
their  future  relations  it  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson  should  have  written  to  Mr.  Monroe  that  “ Mr. 
Adams  was  the  fittest  man  for  the  office ; a man  who  would 
stand  by  the  country  in  the  hour  of  danger.” 

Mr.  Adams’s  colleagues  were  : Mr.  Crawford,  as  secretary  of 
7 * 
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the  treasury;  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  secretary  of  war;  Mr.  Smith 
Thompson,  as  secretary  of  the  navy ; and  Mr.  Wirt,  as  attorney- 
general.  Mr.  Wirt  was  not  a presidential  aspirant,  tho  many 
years  afterwards  he  permitted  himself  to  be  betrayed  by  the 
anti-masons  into  accepting  a presidential  nomination.  Mr. 
Thompson  also  made  no  claim  to  a distinctive  political  lead- 
ership, and  left  the  cabinet,  shortly  before  Mr.  Monroe’s  admin- 
istration closed,  for  a seat  on  the  supreme  bench.  But  there  re- 
mained Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  each  with 
high  claims  to  the  succession ; and  outside  of  the  cabinet,  tho 
in  intimate  relations  with  the  administration,  were  Mr.  Clay, 
speaker  of  the  House,  to  whom  Mr.  Monroe  had  offered  in  vain 
the  secretaryship  of  war,  and  General  Jackson,  to  whom  Mr. 
Monroe  had  committed  the  charge  of  the  Seminole  war  and 
afterwards  the  military  governorship  of  Florida.  Instead  of  the 
harmony  which  Mr.  Monroe  had  hoped  to  secure,  he  found  the 
last  months  of  his  administration  harassed  by  conflicts  which  he 
could  neither  assuage  nor  determine. 

The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun  have  been 
noticed  in  a former  article.  Of  Mr.  Crawford  it  is  enough  now 
to  say  that  he  was  an  experienced  and  bold  politician,  the  great- 
est proficient  in  the  management  of  patronage  who  had  as  yet 
appeared  in  our  government ; a strong  reasoner,  tho  without  high 
education  ; a strong  democratic  partisan,  tho  without  a loyal  rec- 
ognition of  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  had  been  distinctive  of 
the  Jeffersonian  school.  But  he  was  the  successor  whom  Virginia 
statesmen  had  for  some  time  marked  out  for  the  presidency ; 
his  readiness  to  enter  into  large  measures  for  the  increase  of 
executive  power  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  whom  he 
professed  the  strictest  constitutional  tenets ; and  he  had  on  his 
side  all  who  looked  forward  to  an  administration  which  would 
reward  their  support  by  patronage.  Three  obstacles,  however, 
were  in  his  way,  and  ultimately  defeated  his  election.  His  coarse 
intrigues  were  known  to  his  colleagues,  who  were  contending  for 
the  same  prize ; and  they  met  him  with  a combined  and  persis- 
tent opposition.  He  attempted  to  force  Mr.  Monroe  to  declare 
for  him,  and  when  this  was  refused,  he  treated  Mr.  Monroe  with 
a rude  insolence  which  led  to  a suspension  between  them  of  any 
intercourse  that  was  not  purely  official.  And  he  had  a touch  of 
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paralysis,  as  the  election  approached,  by  which,  if  his  faculties 
were  not  impaired,  his  fitness  for  the  presidency  was  subjected 
to  serious  question. 

Mr.  Adams’s  character  demands  far  closer  study.  So  far  as 
the  conditions  of  political  education  were  concerned,  no  one  of 
his  colleagues  could  contest  his  superiority ; and  so  far  as  con- 
cerned devotion  to  political  life,  there  was  no  one  of  them  by 
whom  he  was  surpassed.  In  public  action  he  found  his  sole 
delight.  When  not  engaged  in  it,  he  became  dispirited,  he 
was  disturbed  about  his  health,  no  object  could  for  any  length 
of  time  command  his  attention.  But  when  the  call  to  any  pub- 
lic duty  sounded,  lassitude  disappeared,  maladies  vanished,  and 
he  entered  on  the  service  in  the  full  possession  of  his  remarkable 
powers.  For  remarkable  powers  he  possessed.  They  were  not 
oratorical.  His  voice  was  harsh,  his  manner  ungracious,  and  tho 
vehement,  his  vehemence  was  always  bound  up  in  his  own  indi- 
viduality, neither  projecting  himself  into  others  nor  absorbing 
others  into  himself.  Nor,  tho  his  early  literary  training  was  excel- 
lent, had  he  peculiar  literary  gifts.  His  lectures  on  rhetoric  are 
now  forgotten ; his  epic  on  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  which  he 
wrote  on  his  short  retirement  after  the  close  of  his  presidential 
term,  is  a mixture  of  the  inflated  and  the  grotesque.  Sense  of 
humor  he  had  none;  and  therefore  an  incongruity  never  struck 
him  as  absurd.  But  he  possessed  an  eye  which  nothing  within  its 
range  escaped,  however  much  it  might  transmute  the  objects  it 
witnessed  and  reported ; a memory  in  which  the  reports  thus 
received  were  indelible ; pertinacious  powers  of  research  ; a gift 
almost  unparalleled  of  summoning  up  at  any  moment  all  rele- 
vant resources ; a marvellous  control  over  his  physical  system, 
keeping  it  in  severe  training,  and  disciplining  it  in  such  a way 
as  to  draw  from  it  the  greatest  practicable  amount  of  work; 
courage  that  never  flinched  ; a strong  religious  sense,  which,  co- 
operating with  the  remarkable  conditions  of  his  preparatiqn  for 
office,  gave  a sombre  conscientiousness  to  his  ambition,  as  if  he 
were  elected  divinely  for  the  work ; scourging  himself  constantly 
in  solitude  for  his  shortcomings,  yet  convinced  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  each  step  he  took  and  of  the  unrighteousness  of  those 
who  opposed  him.  His  long  and  eventful  history  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  one  key.  That  key  is  the  intense  individualism 
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of  his  character  which  led  him  to  clothe  with  the  attributes  of 
wrong  whatever,  either  man  or  thing,  became  an  obstacle  in  his 
path. 

Mr.  Adams’s  diary,  begun  by  him  in  his  boyhood  and  kept  up 
until  his  eightieth  year,  is,  psychologically  as  well  as  historically, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  in  literature.  Pepys’s  diary 
runs  over  periods  of  almost  equal  public  interest,  and  is  as  can- 
did as  that  of  Mr.  Adams ; but  Pepys  wrote  for  self-delectation, 
as  an  epicure  seeks  to  perpetuate  for  himself  the  enjoyment  of 
delicious  tastes ; and  the  political  reminiscences  he  gives  are 
only  incidental  to  the  epicurean.  St.  Simon  wrote  to  keep  up 
when  in  retirement  his  rare  talents  of  epigram  and  analysis, 
delighting  in  the  practice  in  the  same  way  that  an  accomplished 
violinist  delights,  when  withdrawn  from  the  scenes  of  public 
display,  in  drawing  from  his  instrument  those  notes  by  which 
his  triumphs  in  the  concert-room  had  been  achieved.  Horace 
Walpole  wrote  partly  because  writing  was  his  sole  mode  of  ex- 
ercising his  peculiar  mental  gifts,  and  partly  to  vindicate  his 
father’s  memory  and  to  gratify  his  personal  whims.  Charles 
Greville  wrote  for  the  pleasure  of  putting  on  record  details 
secret  or  as  yet  only  partially  disclosed,  and  with  the  not  un- 
natural desire  of  showing  to  the  future  world  that  he,  man  of 
society  as  he  appeared  exclusively  to  be,  occupying  the  non- 
political post  of  clerk  of  the  privy  council,  was  nevertheless  the 
recipient  of  many  momentous  political  confidences,  and  the  go- 
between  in  some  of  the  most  epoch-making  intrigues  in  his  stir- 
ring days.  But  Mr.  Adams  wrote  neither  for  self-exaltation, 
nor  for  self-delectation,  nor  for  self-vindication,  nor  for  the  exer- 
cise of  rare  literary  gifts.  Much  as  his  diary  contains  of  dis- 
paragement of  others,  it  is  conspicuously  remarkable  for  the 
abasement  of  self ; if  wit  he  showed  elsewhere,  no  wit  radiates 
these  sombre  sheets ; if  elsewhere  discursive,  touching  mat- 
ters disconnected  with  his  own  career,  here  he  confined  himself 
to  that  which  stood  in  his  own  way,  whether  it  were  his  own  de- 
ficiencies or  the  antagonism  of  the  conditions  in  which  he  was 
placed.  He  wrote  from  the  necessity  of  a solitary  but  vehement 
nature  which  had  no  other  vent  for  its  excess  of  power  than  the 
pages  over  which  he  daily  bent.  There  are  no  letters  so  far  pub- 
lished in  which  he  poured  himself  out  on  his  correspondents; 
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from  what  we  learn  in  his  diary,  from  what  is  told  us  by  his  con- 
temporaries, altho  there  were  periods  in  which  anger  got  the 
better  of  him  in  debate,  there  were  no  periods  of  self-abandon- 
ment in  genial  and  confidential  intercourse  with  his  associates. 
Except  when  roused  by  opposition  he  was  cold,  impassive,  self- 
contained,  giving  no  exterior  indication  of  the  power  boiling 
under  his  iron-sheeted  breast.  The  outlet  was  this  diary.  In  this 
respect  it  has  no  parallel  in  the  sphere  of  literature.  Yet  in  the 
scenes  that  are  here  portrayed  it  has  parallels  in  the  sphere  of  art. 
In  Gustav  Dore’s  illustrations  of  the  legend  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,  for  instance,  we  have  a series  of  pictures  in  some  respects 
not  dissimilar.  Dore’s  hero,  fiery  with  perpetual  youth  yet 
frozen  with  perpetual  age,  strides  on  from  forest  to  village,  from 
village  to  city,  from  city  to  desert,  every  object  in  his  path  pre- 
senting itself  to  him  with  ominous  mien.  The  village  children, 
impeding  through  mere  curiosity  his  stern  march,  seem  to  him 
to  gibe  and  flout.  The  men  in  the  cities  may  obstruct  his  way; 
and  as  with  cold  eye  he  gazes  on  them,  their  countenances  seem 
to  him  distorted  with  hate.  Even  the  gargoyles  on  the  ancient 
towers  grin  in  increased  ugliness  as  they  stare  at  him  ; when  he 
looks  upon  a torrent,  it  lifts  itself  scowlingly  up  to  arrest  his 
progress,  and  the  trees  with  grizzled  beards  and  black  talons 
menace  him  on  his  march.  Onward,  however,  he  hurries  with 
unslackened  step.  His  object  is  action.  He  clears  the  path 
when  he  can,  but  when  he  cannot,  he  strides  on  in  the  new 
line  into  which  he  is  inflected.  And  with  the  qualification 
that  Mr.  Adams,  with  his  strong  Christian  convictions,  acted 
under  the  belief  that  he  was  directed  by  a providence  of  ulti- 
mate mercy  and  not  of  perpetual  wrath  ; with  the  qualification 
that  in  men  who  did  not  cross  his  path  he  could  see  good ; with 
the  qualification,  also,  that  tho  he  clothed  those  who  crossed  his 
path  /with  hatefulness,  and  would  expose  this  hatefulness,  he 
would  never  proscribe  them, — the  objects  he  paints  in  his  diary 
have  many  features  in  common  with  the  objects  Dord  paints  as 
standing  in  his  pilgrim’s  way. 

Illustrations  of  this  will  be  found  in  almost  every  page  of  the 
twelve  volumes  in  which,  with  a fulness  and  freedom  which  can- 
not be  too  highly  prized,  the  diary  is  presented  to  public  inspec- 
tion. Sometimes  we  have  animosity  exhibited  in  mass.  Thus 
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in  an  entry  made  on  November  23,  1838,  when  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year,  we  have  the  following : 

“ Among  dark  spots  in  human  nature  the  devices  to  ruin  me  have  been 
sorry  pictures  of  the  heart  of  man.  The  first  exhibited  themselves  at  col- 
lege, but  in  the  short  time  that  I was  there  their  operations  could  not  be 
of  much  effect.  But  from  the  day  I quitted  the  walls  of  Harvard,  H.  G. 
Otis,  Theophilus  Parsons,  Timothy  Pickering,  James  A.  Bayard,  Jonathan 
Russell,  William  H.  Crawford,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Andrew  Jackson,  Daniel 
Webster  and  John  Davis,  W.  B.  Giles  and  John  Randolph,  have  used  all 
their  faculties  in  base  and  dirty  tricks  to  thwart  my  progress  through  life 
and  destroy  my  character.” 1 * 

Over  and  over  again  rival  statesmen  are  depicted  to  us  as 
seeking  with  menacing  gestures  and  odious  machinations  to  im- 
pede his  course.  Whatever  may  be  good  in  them  is  lost  to 
sight.  Only  that  which  is  bad  is  seen,  and  it  is  magnified  and 
distorted.  Mr.  Webster,  when  intervening  in  1824  to  shelter 
Mr.  Crawford,  and  thus  indirectly  to  thwart  Mr.  Adams,  “ pre- 
sents altogether  a combination  of  talent,  of  ambition,  of  political 
management,  and  of  heartless  injustice;”3  and  on  subsequent 
occasions,  when  opposing  Mr.  Adams,  is  “ desperate  and  furious, 
insidious  and  crafty,”  3 possesses  “ a gigantic  intellect,  ravenous 
ambition,  and  rotten  heart,” 4 is  “ a traitor  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom.”3.  General  Jackson  displays  illiterate  ferocity;*  and 
when,  at  the  close  of  his  presidency,  that  eminent  general  and 
statesman,  then  aged  and  very  infirm,  was  struck  on  the  face  by 
a young  ex-officer  named  Randolph,  as  a revenge  for  a just  dis- 
missal from  service,  we  are  told  that  “Jackson,  ex-lieutenant 
Randolph,  and  John  H.  Pleasants  [an  editor  who  extenuated 
the  outrage]  are  a trio  of  ruffians  and  eserocs  \sic\,  all  equally 
base,  and  fitted  for  nothing  better  than  pulling  each  other’s 
noses.”’  Mr.  Clay,  when  a competitor  for  the  presidency,  is 
called  “essentially  a gamester”*  and  an  “envious  rival;”*  and 
of  his  arrogance,  after  Mr.  Adams’s  administration  closed,  there 
are  reiterated  complaints. 

Yet  if  we  turn  from  scenes  in  which  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster, 
and  General  Jackson  crossed  Mr.  Adams’s  path  to  those  in  which 

1 Memoirs,  ix.  262.  4 Ibid.,  xi.  20.  1 Ibid.,  ix.  40. 

5 Ibid.,  vi.  352.  5 Ibid.,  xi.  384.  8 Ibid.,  v.  58. 

3 Ibid.,  ix.  339.  6 Ibid.,  vii.  480.  * Ibid.,  vi.  49. 
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they  were  his  coadjutors,  present  or  prospective,  how  their  feat- 
ures change!  Mr.  Webster,  indeed,  is  never  exhibited  in  an 
amiable  light ; but  there  are  occasions  in  which  his  massive 
intellect  is  spoken  of  with  unalloyed  admiration.  Mr.  Clay, 
when  secretary  of  state,  never,  so  it  is  recorded,  was  unduly 
importunate,  which  is  a good  deal  to  say  when  we  remember 
Mr.  Clay’s  impetuosity  ; and  towards  the  end  of  the  diary,  when 
all  rivalry  has  ceased,  Mr.  Clay  is  spoken  of  almost  with  tender- 
ness. Mr.  Calhoun,  whom  in  the  paragraph  first  cited  he  speaks 
of  as  a constant  enemy,  in  1823  preferred  Mr.  Adams  for 
the  presidency  to  either  Mr.  Crawford  or  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, when  the  election  was  thrown  into  the  House,  told  his 
friends  that  if  they  were  confined  to  Mr.  Adams  and  General 
Jackson  they  were  to  take  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the 
same  great  crisis,  said  that  the  choice  was  a choice  between  a 
civil  and  a military  chief.  Mr.  Clay,  who  is  grouped  also  among 
the  constant  enemies,  sacrificed  his  popularity  by  casting  his 
vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  and  then,  having  made  the  mistake  of 
taking  the  secretaryship  of  state,  generously  held  to  the  office, 
refusing  to  abandon  his  chief,  tho  his  health  gave  way  under 
the  struggle,  and  the  burden  became  finally  almost  intolerable. 
And  General  Jackson,  when  not  standing  in  Mr.  Adams’s  way, 
was  not  an  illiterate  ruffian.  The  victory  of  New  Orleans  was 
by  no  one  more  praised,  so  long  as  General  Jackson  was  not  in 
presidential  training,  than  by  Mr.  Adams.  By  Mr.  Adams  and 
by  Mr.  Adams  alone,  in  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet,  was  General  Jack- 
son  sustained  throughout  his  Florida  dictatorship,  questionable 
indeed  as  some  of  its  proceedings  were ; and  to  the  pertinacity 
and  ardor  of  Mr.  Adams’s  support  it  was  in  the  main  due  that 
General  Jackson  passed  through  the  ordeal  uncensured.  And 
when,  in  1824,  Mr.  Adams  was  casting  about  for  a suitable 
comrade  who,  when  he  himself  took  the  presidency,  would 
adorn  the  classic  repose  of  the  vice-president’s  chair,  who  was 
so  fit  for  this  office  of  tranquil  dignity  as  General  Jackson? 
General  Jackson  was  popular;  was  a slave-holder,  and  thus 
would  conciliate  the  slave-holding  interest ; was  a man  of  gra- 
cious address,  and  could  therefore  be  spoken  of  as  one  who 
would  preside  gracefully ; was  a successful  and  once  fiery  war- 
rior, who  now  might  be  expected  to  be  tired  of  action  and  to 
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crave  a dignified  repose.  Hence  we  are  told  on  March  27,  1824, 
that  “ I asked  my  friends  to  vote  for  Jackson  for  vice-presdent, 
because  I thought  the  place  suited  to  him  and  he  to  the  place 
terms  which,  however  misplaced,  were  not  ungenerous  when  we 
remember  how  warmly  General  Jackson  had  urged  Mr.  Adams 
as  peculiarly  suited  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  state.  General 
Jackson’s  friends,  however,  were  by  no  means  convinced  that 
the  vice-presidency  was  the  post  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
fitted ; and  then  commenced  an  antagonism  during  which  all 
this  fitness  disappeared  so  far  as  Mr.  Adams’s  eyes  were  con- 
cerned. It  is  only  as  an  illiterate  ruffian,  only  as  a man  of 
unbridled  and  coarse  passions,  that  General  Jackson  is  after- 
wards exhibited  to  us  on  these  remarkable  pages. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  great  leaders  that  these  malign 
features  are  assigned.  As  Mr.  Adams  proceeds,  defiant  and 
self-contained,  in  his  stern  march,  the  minor  as  well  as  the 
greater  personages  in  his  way  assume  hateful  and  sometimes 
even  monstrous  shapes.  The  “ skunks”  of  the  opposition  in 
the  House  (comprising,  in  fact,  most  of  its  leading  members) 
“squint”  slander  at  him.2  There  is  “a  concentrated  malignity 
of  three  great  parties  in  the  commonwealth  (of  Massachusetts) 
against  me.”  3 He  is  “ slandered  by  the  hireling  snakes  of  all 
parties.”  4 Even  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  all  parties 
were  ready  to  do  him  reverence,  he  speaks  of  “ a league  of  vil- 
lany  and  power  combined  against  me  and  plotting  the  destruc- 
tion of  my  life  and  my  good  name.”  5 One  leading  politician, 
whose  name  repeatedly  appears,  and  who  has  left  numerous  de- 
scendants of  great  worth  behind  him,  is  a “ cat.”  Another  is  a 
“ coward  fiend,”  3 another  a “ half-witted  blunderhead  ' others 
are  “ bulldogs,”  “ dead  rats,”  and  “jackasses.”8  Now  there  is 
no  humor  in  this,  such  as  that  which  sometimes  breaks  forth  in 
the  letters  of  Swift.  There  is  no  invective ; for  Mr.  Adams,  in 
his  diary,  contends  with  no  foe.  It  is  the  truthful  reproduction 
of  scenes  as  they  appeared  to  him  at  the  time.  In  his  passion- 
ate but  stern  pursuit  of  public  life  all  obstacles  in  his  way  ap- 
peared to  him  odious  and  monstrous. 


1 Memoirs,  vi.  269.  3 Ibid.,  ix.  22. 

5 Ibid.,  vii.  431.  * Ibid.,  ix.  272. 


Ibid.,  xii.  136.  1 Ibid.,  xii.  240. 

8 Ibid.,  xii.  163.  8 Ibid.,  xi.  479. 
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'Yet,  predestined  as  he  felt  himself  to  public  life,  as  he  strides 
on  he  bids  defiance  not  only  to  these  foes,  but  he  challenges  to 
combat  others.  New  England  had  given  him  a loyal  support 
during  his  presidency ; the  federalists  of  New  England,  much 
as  they  disliked  him,  had  generally  acquiesced  in  this  support ; 
yet  one  of  his  first  acts  after  leaving  the  White  House  was  to 
launch  at  the  New  England  federalists  bitter  denunciations  reit- 
erating his  old  charge  of  treason.  The  banks  of  the  country  had 
in  the  main  been  friendly  to  his  re-election,  yet  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate, even  in  the  crisis  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  to  pub- 
lish a letter  which  excited,  as  he  supposed,  “ unextinguishable 
wrath  in  all  the  presidents  and  directors  of  banks  throughout 
the  Union.”1  A sense  of  destiny  is  upon  him.  “The  more  I 
write,”  he  tells  us,  when  speaking  of  a polemic  he  was  preparing, 
“ the  more  of  trouble  I anticipate,  and  yet  a sense  of  indispen- 
sable duty  urges  me  on.”  2 

The  Missouri  difficulty  in  1820  threatened  ominously  to 
block  his  path.  Missouri,  when  a Territory,  had  been  largely 
peopled  by  slave-holders  who  brought  their  slaves  with  them ; 
Missouri  was  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  in  which  slavery 
was  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  lawful ; was  Missouri,  when  she 
asked  for  admission  into  the  Union,  to  be  excluded  unless  she 
abolished  slavery?  The  North  almost  unanimously  insisted  on 
this  restriction ; the  South  unanimously  resisted  it,  and  urged 
the  unconditional  admission.  In  Mr.  Adams’s  diary  we  have 
the  following  entries : 

“Feb.  23,  1820.  A.  Livermore  and  W.  Plumer,  Jr.,  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  New  Hampshire,  called  on  me,  and,  con- 
versing on  the  Missouri  slave  question,  which  at  this  time  agitates  Con- 
gress and  the  nation,  asked  my  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  agreeing  to  a 
compromise.  The  division  in  Congress  and  the  nation  is  nearly  equal  on 
both  sides.  The  argument  on  the  free  side  is  the  moral  and  political  duty 
of  preventing  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  immense  country  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  South  Sea.  The  argument  on  the  slave  side,  that  Con- 
gress have  no  power  by  the  constitution  to  prohibit  slavery  in  any  State, 
and,  the  zealots  say,  in  any  Territory.  The  proposed  compromise  is  to  admit 
Missouri  and  hereafter  Arkansas  as  States,  without  any  restriction  upon 
them  regarding  slavery,  but  to  prohibit  the  future  introduction  of  slaves 
in  all  Territories  of  the  United  States  north  of  36°  30' latitude.  I told  these 


1 Memoirs,  ix.  363. 


2 Ibid.,  ix.  26. 
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gentlemen  that  my  opinion  was  the  question  could  be  settled  no  otherwise  tjtan 
by  compromise.  The  regulation,  exclusion,  or  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
system  of  our  Union  is  among  the  powers  reserved  to  the  people  of  the 
several  States  by  their  separate  governments,  tho  I have  no  doubt  Congress 
have  constitutional  powers  to  prohibit  any  internal  traffic  in  slaves  between 
one  State  and  another.  In  the  State  where  slavery  does  not  exist  neither 
Congress  nor  the  State  legislature  have  any  rightful  power  to  establish  it. 
For  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  a State  where  no  slavery  exists,  Con- 
gress may  prescribe  as  a condition  that  slavery  shall  never  be  established, 
as  they  had  done  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois ; but  where  it 
exists,  and  where  are  already  slaves  in  great  numbers,  as  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  the  power  of  extirpating  it  is  not  given  to  Congress  by  the  constitu- 
tion. To  proscribe  slavery,  therefore , in  Missouri  or  Arkansas  I believe  would 
be  impracticable.  But  if  a provision  can  be  obtained  excluding  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  into  future  Territories,  it  will  be  a great  and  important 
point  secured.  I apprehend,  however,  Livermore  and  Plumer  did  not  con- 
cur with  me.” 

They  certainly  did  not  concur  with  him,  and  they  showed 
this  by  their  votes.  On  March  2,  not  a week  after  this  conver- 
sation, they  voted,  with  a majority  of  the  House,  to  refuse  unre- 
stricted admission.  After  a protracted  and  excited  agitation, 
however,  during  which  the  country  seemed  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
union, a few  Northern  members  changed  their  votes,  and  Mis- 
souri was  admitted  unrestricted  by  97  to  87.  The  members  who 
thus  passed  from  the  Northern  ranks  to  the  Southern  were 
Messrs.  Mason,  Hill,  Holmes,  and  Shaw,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr. 
Eddy,  of  Rhode  Island ; Messrs.  Meigs  and  Storrs,  of  New 
York ; and  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Fullerton,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Slavery  was  to  be  removed  from  the  region  of  what  Mr.  Glad- 
stone calls  “ practical  politics”  by  an  arbitrary  and  absolute  par- 
tition of  western  territory.  Future  collisions  were  to  be  pre- 
vented by  separating  the  combatants.  Slavery,  such  was  the 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Adams,  wherever  it  planted  itself  was  not 
to  be  disturbed.  In  addition  to  this,  Florida  was  to  be  purchased 
from  Spain  ; Texas  to  be  claimed  as  part  of  Louisiana,  and  if 
not  then  ceded,  to  be  bought ; and  an  international  sanction 
given  to  slavery  by  a vigorous  and  successful  demand,  by  Mr. 
Adams  as  negotiator,  for  compensation  from  England  for  slaves 
carried  off  by  the  English  troops  in  the  war  of  1812.1 
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The  demon  of  slavery  agitation,  menacing  as  it  did  all  his 
future,  was  thus  to  be  driven  from  his  path ; yet  this  was  not 
without  compunction.  Thus  under  the  date  of  March  3,  the 
day  after  the  compromise  was  perfected  in  the  House,  he  writes  : 

“ I have  favored  this  Missouri  compromise,  believing  it  to  be  all  that 
could  have  effected  under  the  circumstances,  and  from  extreme  unwilling- 
ness to  put  the  Union  to  hazard.  But  perhaps  it  would  have  been  a wiser 
and  a bolder  course  to  have  persisted  in  the  restriction  upon  Missouri  until  it 
should  have  terminated  in  a convention  of  the  States  to  revise  and  amend  the 
constitution.  This  would  have  produced  a new  Union  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen States,  unpolluted  with  slavery,  with  a great  and  glorious  object  to 
effect ; namely,  that  of  rallying  to  their  standard  the  other  States  by  the  uni- 
versal emancipation  of  their  slaves." 

Such,  indeed,  might  have  been  the  result,  and  this  without 
war,  had  a dissolution,  as  proposed  by  leading  men  of  both 
sides,  been  then  effected  through  the  medium  of  a constitutional 
convention.  In  ten  years  the  slaves  in  the  border  Southern 
States  would  either  have  been  sent  farther  south  or  would  have 
escaped  north.  Then  a new  belt  of  border  States  would  have 
been  established,  to  be  soon,  by  the  same  necessities,  freed  from 
its  slaves.  Slavery  would  in  this  way  be,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
extinguished  through  the  whole  of  the  old  Union,  and  the  old 
Union,  with  no  paramount  social  issue  to  divide  it,  would  be 
restored  in  a harmony  it  had  never  before  known.  But  in  the 
way  of  Mr.  Adams’s  acceptance  of  this  view  there  were  difficul- 
ties. In  the  first  place,  his  long  services  in  the  Union  had 
attached  him  to  it ; he  knew  all  about  it;  it  knew  all  about  him. 
In  the  second  place,  what  would  he,  a civilian,  do  in  a country 
which  for  some  time  to  come  would  be  involved,  if  not  in  war, 
in  constant  preparation  for  war?  His  passion  was  public  life, 
and  he  must  take  public  life  in  the  only  way  he  could.  The 
Union  must  be  maintained  and  the  slave  issue  sequestered. 

But  the  slave  issue  would  not  be  sequestered.  It  was  continu- 
ally breaking  loose  and  throwing  itself  in  Mr.  Adams’s  path. 
On  May  24,  1824,  Mr.  McDuffie  visited  Mr.  Adams  to  sound 
him  as  to  what,  if  elected  to  the  presidency,  would  be  his  course 
in  respect  to  the  questions  in  which  the  South  was  most  inter- 
ested. Mr.  Adams  gave  answers  in  respect  to  the  tariff  with 
which  Mr.  McDuffie  “appeared  well  satisfied;”  from  which,  as 
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Mr.  McDuffie  was  a free-trader,  we  may  infer  that  Mr.  Adams 
did  not  discountenance  free  trade.  Mr.  Adams,  after  detail- 
ing this,  adds: 

“ I told  him  that  there  was  another  subject  upon  which  my  opinions 
had  been  grossly  misrepresented  in  the  Southern  country,  with  a view  to 
excite  local  prejudice  against  me.  It  was  upon  the  slave  question  and  the 
Missouri  restriction  particularly.  My  opinion  had  been  against  the  proposed 
restriction  on  Missouri  as  contravening  both  the  constitution  and  the  Louisi- 
ana treaty'.’ 

A few  weeks  later,  Mr.  Plumer,  whose  previous  interview  with 
Mr.  Adams  had  become  the  subject  of  debate,  is  called  upon  to 
tell  what  Mr.  Adams  said.  He  asks  Mr.  Adams  to  refresh  his 
memory  of  the  conversation,  upon  which  occurs  the  following: 

“ I told  him  that  the  only  conversation  that  I recollected  to  have  had 
with  him  on  the  first  Missouri  question,  that  of  restriction,  was  on  the  23d 
of  February,  1820,  and  I read  to  him  the  account  of  it  given  at  the  time  in 
my  diary  of  that  date.  He  said  he  particularly  recollected  the  distinction 
I had  drawn  between  a restriction  upon  Illinois  and  one  upon  Missouri,  and 
wished  me  to  give  him  a copy  of  the  extract  from  my  diary,  which  I prom- 
ised.” 

The  anxieties  of  the  South  were  thus  quieted,  so  far  as  the 
then  Territories  were  concerned  ; but  the  same  hateful  issue  was 
to  start  up  in  Mr.  Adams’s  path,  when  he  became  president,  in 
another  shape.  The  South  was  limited  on  the  south-west ; the 
north-west  was  practically  unlimited ; the  South  must  have  its 
boundaries  enlarged.  “ With  the  commencement  of  my  admin- 
istration,” he  tells  us  in  an  entry  made  March  29,  1843,  at  a 
period  when  he  was  vehemently  opposing  Mr.  Tyler’s  particu- 
lar plan  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  “ I appointed  Poinsett  min- 
ister to  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Clay  instructed  him  to  propose  the 
purchase  of  Texas.  This  they  declined  ; but  two  years  after  the 
proposition  was  renewed.”1  On  April  18th,  in  the  same  year, 
he  adds:  “Poinsett,  under  instructions  from  H.  Clay,  approved 
by  me,  had  proposed  and  urged  the  purchase  of  Mexico,  for  one 
million  of  dollars.”  a Spain  was  also  sounded  in  respect  to  the 
purchase  of  Cuba,  but  the  suggestion  was  promptly  repelled, 
and  there  were  intimations  from  England  that  she  would  make 
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common  cause  with  Spain  in  case  such  annexation  should  be 
attempted  by  force.  Had  Texas  and  Cuba  been  then  acquired, 
they  would  have  come  in  as  slave  territory  as  completely  as  did 
Florida  and  Louisiana;  and  Mr.  Adams,  as  we  have  seen,  took 
the  ground  that  under  the  Louisiana  treaty  we  could  not  subse- 
quently restrict  slavery  in  States  embraced  in  the  cession.  And 
as  late  as  October  2,  1844,  long  after  Mr.  Adams  had  been  de- 
feated in  his  second  presidential  campaign,  mainly  by  Southern 
votes,  and  after  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  apparent  alliance 
with  the  anti-slavery  forces  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
was  visited  at  Quincy  by  an  anti-slavery  delegation  from  his  own 
district.  The  congressional  election  was  pending ; he  was  a can- 
didate ; what  were  his  views?  The  interview  was  a reproduction 
of  that  of  “ Livermore  and  Plumer”  twenty  years  before.  And 
the  answer,  tho  not  so  absolute,  was  equally  disheartening  to 
the  anti-slavery  champions.  The  result  he  thus  curtly  states  : 
“ My  opposition  to  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories  they  all  disapprove.”  1 
So  far  was  this  “disapproval”  carried  that  a “liberty”  candidate 
was  started  against  him,  and  the  “liberty”  party  cast  its  full  vote 
against  him  at  the  polls. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  announcement  by  Mr.  Adams, 
when  secretary  of  state,  of  the  irrevocable  establishment  of  sla- 
very in  the  whole  Louisiana  purchase,  and  his  determined  efforts, 
when  in  power,  to  extend  the  area  of  slave  territory?  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  ascribe  his  course  to  any  particular  tenderness  to 
slave-holders.  It  is  true  that  almost  the  only  public  men  of 
whom  he  speaks  with  uniform  kindness  are  Mr.  Madison,  Mr. 
Monroe,  Mr.  James  Barbour,  Mr.  Wirt,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Williams, 
all  of  them  Southerners ; but  it  is  also  true  that  he  exhibits  to 
slave-holders  as  a class  an  animosity  as  persistent  and  implacable 
as  he  exhibits  to  “ Hamiltonian  federalists”  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  his  career,  and  to  “Jackson  democrats”  in  its  later  stages. 
The  mischievous  effects  of  slavery  are  constantly  adverted  to  in 
his  diary  : and  while  holding  it  to  be  established  by  federal  com- 
promise, he  none  the  less  deplores  it  as  inconsistent  with  sound 
policy  as  well  as  with  high  morality.  That  it  would  be  the  cause 
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of  disunion  in  the  future  he  foresaw.  Yet  nevertheless  he  seeks 
when  in  power  not  only  to  rivet  its  shackles,  but  to  extend  the 
area  over  which  they  were  to  clank.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  ? 
It  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  maybe  explained  the 
action  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a man  in  private  life  as  hon- 
orable, as  incorruptible,  and  as  simple  as  Mr.  Adams,  when  offer- 
ing to  carry  through  Parliament,  as  premier  under  William  IV., 
the  reform  bill  which  he  had  denounced  as  outrageous  and  revo- 
lutionary when  proposed  a few  weeks  before  by  Lord  Grey,  and 
by  opposing  which  he  had  caused  the  overthrow  of  Lord  Grey’s 
administration.  The  duke’s  justification  was  that  the  king’s 
government  must  be  carried  on ; that  he  was  called  to  that  gov- 
ernment ; and  that  he  was  bound  to  take  the  measures  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  time  required.  In  Mr.  Adams’s  case  this 
course  may  be  defended  far  more  plausibly  than  it  can  in  the 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
other  resources.  He  had  only  a short  time  before  declared  that 
for  political  life  he  had  no  peculiar  capacity.  Whether  in  or  out 
of  the  ministry,  of  the  military  system  of  England  he  was  neces- 
sarily the  head,  and  this  afforded  him  congenial  and  distinguished 
occupation.  There  was  undoubtedly  much  truth  in  the  retort 
of  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  when  the  duke’s  proposed  return  to  office 
was  mooted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  what  is  dishon- 
orable in  private  life  cannot  be  honorable  in  public  life.  It 
is  on  the  face  of  things  not  honorable  for  a statesman  to  under- 
take to  carry  through  a measure  he  considers  immoral.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  the  only  alternative  is  the  adoption  of  what 
to  his  eye  are  worse  measures ; and  such  an  alternative,  in  the 
duke’s  eye,  was  the  swamping  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  the 
democratizing  of  the  executive.  No  one,  after  the  immediate 
excitement  subsided,  doubted  the  purity  and  honesty  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  when  offering  as  premier  to  carry  the  re- 
form bill;  and  no  one  should  doubt  the  purity  and  honesty  of 
Mr.  Adams  when,  detesting  slavery  as  he  did,  he  offered  to 
undertake,  with  the  presidency,  not  only  the  perpetuation  but 
the  extension  of  slavery.  The  choice,  as  in  his  dark  vision  was 
the  case  with  all  his  choices,  was  a choice  between  evils.  And  for 
Mr.  Adams  it  may  be  said,  what  could  not  be  said  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  that  he  lived  only  for  political  life.  He  was  not, 
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it  is  true,  called  by  a king  to  an  office  which  he  could  not  reject 
without  disloyalty  to  that  king ; but  he  was  called  to  political 
life  by  his  own  kingly  instincts,  by  a consciousness  of  destiny 
imposed  on  him  by  his  parentage  and  training,  by  the  very  insu- 
lation which  confined  his  impetuous  nature  within  this  single 
channel.  In  political  life  must  he  remain,  taking  whatever  ser- 
vice this  life  imposed  on  him ; but  the  service  had  to  be 
taken  with  its  inherent  limitations.  And  in  addition  must  be 
considered  the  dominant  characteristic  of  Mr.  Adams  already 
noticed — his  animosity  to  whatever  stood  in  his  path.  In  that 
path  was  the  slavery  issue.  It  thwarted  him ; it  must  be  put 
out  of  the  way ; the  anxieties  of  those  dreading  encroachment 
in  this  relation  must  be  appeased ; but  none  the  less  did  the  agi- 
tators who  from  both  sides  forced  the  issue  appear  odious  to 
him.  From  that  time  forward,  while  making  no  peace  with  the 
anti-slavery  men  as  a party,  he  never  speaks  of  the  pro-slavery 
agitators  but  with  dislike.  Yet  not  to  them  is  his  dislike  lim- 
ited ; nor  are  they  the  only  parties  who  rear  against  him  an 
implacable  front.  Abolitionists  blocked  his  path  on  his  first 
canvass  for  the  presidency ; they  blocked  his  way  on  his  last 
canvass  for  the  House.  His  early  enemy,  menacing  him  with 
unwelcome  and  perverse  mien  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
menaced  him  to  its  very  close.  Irreconcilable  himself  with  what- 
ever enemy  stood  in  his  way,  he  remained  irreconcilable  to  the 
end,  even  tho  he  was  thus  irreconcilable  with  irreconcilability 
itself. 

The  alliance  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay,  by  which  Mr.  Clay, 
after  throwing  his  influence  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams  in  the  House, 
was  made  secretary  of  state  by  Mr.  Adams,  was  denounced  by 
Mr.  Randolph  as  the  union  of  the  puritan  with  the  gambler.  If 
puritanism,  as  Hooker  tells  us,  be  the  jure-divinoism  of  individ- 
ualism ; if  it  mean  a militant  maintenance  of  the  personal  pres- 
ent will  against  any  adversary  in  the  way ; if  it  involve  battling 
against  the  oppression  of  others  rather  from  dislike  of  the  op- 
pressor than  for  liking  of  the  oppressed, — then  puritanism  may 
be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Adams.  And  if  strict  accuracy  in  the  expres- 
sion of  belief,  if  inaccessibility  to  the  corrupting  influence  of 
money,  if  disdain  of  sensual  pleasure,  if  dauntless  courage,  are 
the  notes  of  puritanism,  then,  in  this  sense  also,  he  was  a puri- 
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tan.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Clay,  tho  as  a young  man  fond  of 
play,  and  tho  ready  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  take  great  risks,  was 
not  politically  a gambler.  If  it  were  so,  it  was  in  the  sympathy 
of  round  games  with  common  stakes,  and  not  in  solitaire , as 
against  all  the  world.  But  it  was  not  so.  His  most  adventu- 
rous strokes,  which  brought  him  into  the  greatest  discredit,  were 
for  others,  for  those  who  could  render  him  no  return.  His  cham- 
pionship of  the  Greeks,  generous  and  romantic  as  it  was,  was 
wild  knight-errantry ; his  proposed  protectorship  of  the  South 
American  insurgencies  still  wilder.  His  taking  office  under  Mr. 
Adams  was  a step  which,  however  unselfish,  was  utterly  reck- 
less. Had  it  been  arranged  between  himself  and  Mr.  Adams 
when  he  gave  Mr.  Adams  his  vote,  there  would  have  been  no 
more  corruption  in  this  than  there  was  corruption  between  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  when  they  agreed  to  sink 
their  differences  in  order  to  seize  the  government  from  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  or  corruption  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe 
when  they  agreed  to  sink  their  differences  in  order  to  seize  the 
government  from  Mr.  Disraeli.  There  was,  however,  no  such 
arrangement  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay,  tho  they  had  to 
bear  all  the  obloquy  to  which  such  an  arrangement  was  exposed. 
But  this  was  not  all.  They  were  unfitly  mated.  That  which 
either  might  have  effected  alone  they  could  not  effect  together. 
Measures  such  as  South  American  protectorship,  and  the  con- 
struction through  the  States  of  turnpikes  and  canals,  which  Mr. 
Clay  might  have  carried  by  dashing  strokes  as  temporary  expe- 
dients, failed  when  presented  under  Mr.  Adams’s  cold  leader- 
ship as  part  of  a permanent  system  of  high  prerogative.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Mr.  Adams  had  been  able  to  have  called  to  the 
state  department  a statesman  such  as  Mr.  Madison  ; if  Mr.  Gal- 
latin had  been  at  the  treasury ; if,  as  the  then  marvellous  recu- 
perative condition  of  the  country  permitted,  the  administration 
had  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  doubtful  powers,  limiting 
itself  to  the  more  perfect  application  of  powers  which  were  un- 
doubted—New  England  might  have  retained  the  sceptre  at  least 
for  another  term,  and  a line  of  administrations  instituted  which, 
under  the  sound  economical  principles  then  held  in  New  Eng- 
land, might  have  avoided  at  least  some  of  the  great  monetary 
shocks  that  ensued.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Adams’s  administration,  in 
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spite  of  the  purity  with  which  its  patronage  was  administered,  in 
spite  of  the  rare  talents  of  its  chiefs,  failed ; and  it  is  well  that  it 
failed.  Had  it  succeeded  in  its  South  American  protectorate, 
it  would  have  made  us  responsible  for  a half  dozen  anarchies 
which,  when  they  are  not  devouring  one  another,  are  devouring 
themselves.  Had  it  succeeded  in  its  internal  improvements,  it 
would  have  laid  on  the  country  an  intolerable  debt  spent  in  the 
construction  of  useless  turnpikes  and  canals ; it  would  have  trans- 
ferred our  domestic  carrying-trade  from  competent  private  man- 
agement to  incompetent  public  management ; it  would  have 
given  to  the  government  patronage  that  no  government  can 
safely  administer ; and  it  would  have  enlarged  the  limits  of  the 
constitution  so  as  not  only  to  seriously  diminish  the  local  effi- 
ciency of  the  States,  but  to  assign  to  the  central  authorities  a 
supremacy  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions. 
Cuba,  it  is  true,  might  have  been  annexed  ; but  this  would  prob- 
ably have  led  to  a new  war  with  England,  and  certainly  to  an 
increase  of  strength  in  the  slave  interest  which  would  have  ren- 
dered much  more  doubtful  the  struggle  that  was  to  come  be- 
tween the  free  and  the  slave  States. 

Yet  it  is  impossible  to  view  the  downfall  of  Mr.  Adams’s 
administration  without  a sigh.  It  was  the  last  of  that  line  of 
closely  allied  administrations  in  which  the  secretary  of  state 
succeeded  his  own  chief  in  the  presidential  chair,  to  be  followed 
by  his  own  secretary  of  state.  It  retained  unchanged,  except  so 
far  as  death  or  some  rare  case  of  personal  delinquency  made  a 
change  necessary,  the  public  servants  transmitted  to  it  by  prior 
administrations.  It  was  therefore  the  last  administration  that 
refused  to  remove  a subaltern  for  political  dissent.  The  admin- 
istration is  picturesque  in  its  austerity ; picturesque  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  past;  picturesque  in  the  ruin  in  which  it  was  finally 
involved.  For  the  first  time  since  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Adams’s 
father,  had  come  into  power  a new  party  imposing  proscrip- 
tion on  the  chiefs  of  the  old.  There  is  a pathetic  contrast 
in  the  bearing  of  the  two  great  men  on  whom  the  storm  con- 
centrated. Each  had  remarkable  courage,  but  their  courage  was 
not  of  the  same  type.  Mr.  Adams  would  have  attacked  singly 
any  fortress  in  his  way,  and  as  he  did  not  need  the  enthusiasm 
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of  grief  to  overwhelm  him  in  the  repulse.  Mr.  Clay,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  expose  himself  with  equal  recklessness  and 
with  far  more  splendid  effect,  if  cheered  on  by  troops  whom 
his  presence  inspirited,  and  whose  success  his  leadership  made 
probable ; but  when  defeat  came,  when  those  whom  he  led  and 
loved  were  ruined  by  his  side,  this  massing  of  anguish  was  intol- 
erable. Mr.  Adams  did  not  wince  as  State  after  State  declared 
against  him.  His  diary  is  no  darker  in  desolation  than  in  tri- 
umph. There  had  been  no  elation ; there  followed  no  depres- 
sion. He  did  not,  indeed,  attend  General  Jackson’s  inaugura- 
tion. But  he  remained  in  Washington,  as  he  previously  had 
done,  until  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  for  the  summer  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  from  Massachusetts  he  returned  unchanged  to 
Washington  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House.  No  impress  what- 
ever had  been  made  on  that  adamantine  breast  by  a political 
defeat  the  most  conspicuous  and  humiliating  in  our  annals.  Mr. 
Clay,  on  the  other  hand,  when  for  a time  even  his  own  Kentucky 
had  deserted  him;  when  Virginia,  his  native  State,  scowled  at 
him ; when  not  a single  Western  vote  was  given  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  he  was  part, — sank  under  the  shock,  and,  as  Mr. 
Adams’s  diary  tells  us,  his  life  was  for  a time  in  danger.  With 
relief  from  office,  however,  his  strength  rallied,  and  he  entered 
with  zest  on  a renewed  successful  career.  It  seemed,  however, 
when  Mr.  Adams’s  administration  closed,  that  the  political  ex- 
istence of  both  was  extinguished  in  the  common  ruin. 

A change,  however,  was  to  come.  To  Mr.  Adams  personal 
popularity  was  not  to  be  allotted.  It  was  to  be  otherwise  with 
Mr.  Clay.  Kentucky  was  to  wheel  into  her  old  line  of  devotion, 
to  be  followed  by  other  States  ; and  throughout  the  whole  Union 
there  was  to  rise  a v.st  party  which,  in  triumph  or  in  sorrow, 
was  to  be  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  unparalleled  tenderness  and 
strength.  He  was  to  take  a seat  in  the  Senate,  while  Mr.  Adams 
was  to  take  a seat  in  the  House.  But  their  feet  were  no  longer 
to  tread  the  same  path.  Mr.  Clay  was  to  be  the  pacificator. 
He  was  first  to  construct  a great  party  of  conservative  oppo- 
sition. This  was  necessary,  as  otherwise  the  traditions  of  the 
past  would  have  died  out,  and  the  new  administration,  bold 
as  it  was,  and  reckless  as  freedom  from  opposition  might  have 
made  it,  would  have  been  left  without  equipoise  and  without 
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check.  He  was  afterwards,  when  the  country  was  divided  by 
tariff  issues,  to  be  the  pacificator  between  warring  industries, 
and  finally,  when  the  division  was  between  hostile  sections,  to 
spend  his  ebbing  strength  in  arresting  a collision  which  only  the 
passionate  love  felt  for  him  by  multitudes  on  both  sides  post- 
poned. And  his  last  counsels  to  his  friends  were  to  sacrifice 
not  only  personal  but  sectional  ambition  in  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  in  which  alone  he  believed  liberty  and  order  could  be 
together  secured. 

Mr.  Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  unreconcilable  with 
all  supremacy  but  his  own.  He  continued  with  unabated  bit- 
terness to  attack  the  federalists.  He  warred  persistently  against 
Mr.  Webster;  he  revived  his  old  animosity  to  Mr.  Clay.  With 
the  National  Republican  party,  which  was  organized  to  support 
his  administration,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  when  it  ceased 
to  press  him  for  the  presidency.  From  the  whigs,  in  their  early 
struggles,  he  stood  chillingly  aloof.  He  went  to  the  House  the 
nominee,  against  both  whigs  and  democrats,  of  the  anti-masons — 
a party  whose  pretext  was  a fabricated  assassination  ; whose  pol- 
icy was  personal  proscription;  which  had  no  political  principles, 
its  sole  bond  of  union  being  the  ostracism  of  men  belonging  to 
an  ancient  charitable  association  which  had  always  embraced  in 
its  ranks  some  of  the  chief  patriots  and  statesmen  of  the  land; 
which  was  to  be  concerned  in  some  of  the  most  corrupt  compro- 
mises with  foes  and  some  of  the  basest  betrayals  of  allies  history 
has  ever  recorded.  In  its  falsifications  and  corruption  Mr.  Adams 
had  no  part ; of  its  betrayals  he  was  one  of  the  victims ; but 
nevertheless  he  went  to  the  House  as  its  nominee,  and  he  ap- 
peared before  Massachusetts  as  its  candidate  for  governor.  In 
the  House  he  opposed  the  administration  with  all  his  remark- 
able powers,  unless  a foe  more  hated  than  the  administration 
appeared ; and  then  he  produced  dismay  on  both  sides  by  ap- 
pearing at  the  head  of  a majority  which  did  not  know  how  to 
deal  with  such  a leader,  and  charging  with  all  his  great  destruc- 
tive powers  on  an  opposition  which  did  not  know  how  to  deal 
with  such  a foe.  In  this  way  he  led  the  astonished  administra- 
tion forces  in  the  assault  on  France  on  the  indemnity  question, 
and  on  England  on  the  Oregon  question ; in  this  way  he  gave 
the  support  of  his  great  abilities  to  the  executive,  when  execu- 
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tive  power  was  assailed  in  the  Senate  by  the  combined  leaders 
of  the  opposition.  He  was  alternately  in  the  pillory  and  the 
primacy  of  the  House.  At  one  time  he  stood  at  bay  before 
nearly  the  whole  body,  which  he  had  stung  to  fury  by  present- 
ing incessant  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  followed  by 
a petition  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union;  and  his  declaration 
that  he  would  not  vote  to  abolish  slavery  if  he  could,  only  made 
more  virulent  the  denunciation  of  assailants  who  could  not  un- 
derstand why  he  should  continue  to  taunt  and  lacerate  them 
with  petitions  to  attack  rights  which  he  told  them  he  held 
sacred.  At  another  time,  during  a crisis  from  which  the  rules 
of  the  House  gave  no  escape,  he  was  placed  in  its  chair  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  there  presided  with  admirable  patience, 
dexterity,  and  fairness  until  order  was  restored.  Public  life  con- 
tinued to  be  his  passion  to  the  end.  To  the  end  he  was  un- 
changed. He  remained  incapable  of  underhand  intrigue ; truth- 
ful in  expression,  yet  grossly  prejudiced  in  perception  ; without 
following  a party,  but  sometimes  compelling  all  parties  to  follow 
him ; intolerant,  yet  not  proscriptive ; frozen  in  his  intercourse 
with  others,  yet  pouring  himself  out  on  his  diary  in  streams  of 
fire ; vapid  and  pointless  when  out  of  political  action,  when  in 
political  action  master  of  an  inexhaustible  arsenal  of  facts  likely 
to  bear  on  any  probable  issue,  and  of  astonishing  capacity  in 
availing  himself  of  these  facts  at  any  given  moment.  With  pow- 
ers of  personal  excoriation  and  denunciation  unequalled  in  the 
annals  of  debate,  he  continued  to  war  against  all  domination 
but  his  own,  and  to  view  in  the  most  grotesque  and  abhorrent 
lights  those  on  whom  he  warred.  Age  did  not  check  his  ardor 
as  youth  had  not  thawed  his  austerity.  His  hand  might  trem- 
ble, but  not  his  purpose ; that  dim  and  tearful  eye  watched  with 
the  same  vigilant  keenness  all  that  occurred  within  its  horizon  ; 
that  harsh  voice,  weakened  tho  it  was  by  great  age,  still  imposed 
silence  on  the  House  in  even  its  stormiest  moods,  never  ten- 
der, often  irritating,  but  always  commanding  respect.  Nothing 
swerved  him  from  his  path.  Friendly,  affectionate  influence  he 
neither  exerted  nor  felt.  Fear  he  could  not  comprehend.  At 
a time  when,  as  he  conceived, 


“ The  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by, 
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and  when  a large  part  of  the  population  had  been  stung  by  him 
into  intense  antagonism,  he  took  early  each  morning  in  solitude 
his  walk  through  the  as  yet  empty  streets.  It  was  known  that 
he  did  so,  yet,  except  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  attacked  by 
a ruffian  at  mid-day  on  the  approach  to  the  capitol,  not  an  in- 
sult was  offered  to  his  venerable  form.  But  this  made  no  dif- 
ference to  him.  Had  the  air  been  full  of  insults  he  would  have 
gone  on.  No  physical  training  was  too  hard  for  him.  He  con- 
tinued to  rise  at  four  in  the  morning  to  take  his  morning  walk; 
even  almost  to  his  eightieth  year  to  bathe  in  the  Potomac,  which 
for  half  a century  had  refreshed  him  in  his  labors  as  it  flowed  on, 
— he  and  the  river  constant  while  moving ; all  else  mutable,  how- 
ever deeply  sunk  its  base.  Self-mortifying,  yet  self-enthroning ; 
solitary,  yet  capable  of  effectively  assailing  institutions  upheld 
by  myriads ; ready  to  stir  a parliament  into  fury  and  precipitate 
a revolution,  yet  unwilling  to  remove  the  humblest  opponent 
from  office  or  to  see  punished  a worthless  ruffian  who  had 
attempted  violence  on  him ; at  once  the  cementer  and  the  icon- 
oclast of  the  old  pre-emancipation  system  ; the  prophet,  yet  inca- 
pable of  being  the  artificer,  of  a new  era, — he  is  one  of  the  most 
strongly  marked  in  a line  of  men  to  whom  some  of  the  great- 
est revolutions  are  to  be  traced.  An  irreconcilable  may  be  vain 
or  corrupt,  and  if  so,  the  only  part  he  plays  is  to  give  an  undue 
advantage  to  the  institutions  at  which  he  may  happen  to  fret. 
But  if  austere,  if  scorning  money  and  adulation,  if  intrepid  and 
tenacious,  then  it  may  be  that  under  his  solitary  assault  may  fall 
an  institution  that  has  outlived  its  time.  To  him,  indeed,  it  will 
not  be  allotted  to  take  a healing  part  in  the  work  of  conciliation 
and  of  reorganization  that  must  ensue.  That  work  requires 
other  gifts.  But  for  the  preliminary  destruction  his  may  be 
the  only  arm  that  can  avail. 

The  obsequies  of  Mr.  Adams  and  of  Mr.  Clay  were  not  unlike. 
Each  died  at  Washington,  Mr.  Adams  a member  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Clay  a member  of  the  Senate.  Each  was  accompanied  to 
his  home  by  congressional  committees  ; the  hearse  of  each  was 
in  its  solemn  progress  gazed  on  by  immense  multitudes.  Yet 
the  feelings  of  those  multitudes  were  distinguishable.  There 
were  many,  for  instance,  when  Mr.  Clay’s  body  was  carried 
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through  Philadelphia,  who  felt  that  something  torn  from  their 
very  heart  was  enclosed  in  that  coffin  and  was  to  be  forever 
taken  away.  No  more  was  that  noble  form  to  be  sought  for  as 
it  led  in  triumph  or  rallied  in  disaster ; no  more  the  melody  of 
that  voice  to  be  heard ; no  more  was  there  to  be  a common 
chord  of  pulsation  with  that  gallant  heart ; and  there  was  a wail 
even  from  many  who  had  withheld  from  him  in  his  presidential 
contests  political  support.  Mr.  Adams’s  remains  also  were  car- 
ried through  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  first  night  of  their  journey 
they  lay  in  state  in  Independence  Hall.  No  vast  crowd  gath- 
ered in  grief  there  to  receive  those  remains.  Yet  not  unsuitable 
was  the  greeting  with  which  they  were  met.  In  the  chamber  in 
which  they  were  deposited  was  still  the  chair  in  which  had  sat 
John  Hancock;  there  was  the  table  at  which  Jefferson  reported 
the  declaration;  there  the  walls  which  echoed  John  Adams’s 
stormy  appeals.  On  those  walls  hung  many  pictures.  There 
was  James  Otis,  fierce  and  fitful,  like  the  lightning  by  which, 
after  years  of  strange  vicissitudes,  he  was  struck  dead  ; at  one 
time  suddenly  illuminating  the  night  of  doubt,  at  another  smit- 
ing with  equal  suddenness  a public  foe ; and  then,  when  noon 
advanced  and  the  work  of  construction  began,  sinking  out  of 
sight.  There  was  John  Rutledge,  his  party’s  glory  and  dismay. 
There  was  Patrick  Henry,  dormant  for  long  seasons,  yet  when 
he  saw  a foe  approach  likely  to  invade  his  sacred  precincts, 
swooping  down  with  unerring  eye  and  terrible  talons ; upon 
monarchy  when  it  encroached  on  colonialism,  upon  federal- 
ism when  it  supplanted  monarchy,  upon  democracy  when  it 
sought  to  supplant  federalism.  There  was  Paul  Jones,  invalu- 
able as  a privateer,  but  as  a subaltern  mutinous.  There  was 
John  Adams,  mighty  as  a revolutionist,  impracticable  as  an 
organizer.  These  might  well  recognize  him  who  then  entered 
as  of  a kindred  mould.  But  others,  also,  were  there — the  men 
of  construction,  of  sympathy,  of  sacrifice ; the  men  who  could 
retire  as  well  as  command  ; the  men  of  even  and  consistent  prin- 
ciples ; men  whose  heroism  was  never  so  great  as  in  its  conquest 
over  themselves ; men,  also,  whose  political  system  was  based 
on  a philosophy  as  kindly  as  it  was  rational ; men,  again,  who 
could  construct  a complex  compromise  with  a considerate  re- 
gard for  all  interests  concerned.  Yet  even  from  these  we  may 
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conceive  of  a recognition  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  him 
then  lying  in  state  in  their  presence.  He  and  the  men  of  his 
type  did  a work  which  could  only  have  been  done  by  them- 
selves. It  is  not  for  the  reconciler  to  precipitate  the  crash  of 
an  institution  which  has  finished  its  course.  This  is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  irreconcilables.  But  it  is  for  the  reconciler,  and  for 
the  reconciler  alone,  to  construct,  from  the  materials  which  are 
thus  thrown  disorganized  on  the  ground,  a new  system  that  will 
be  comprehensive  as  well  as  strong. 


Francis  Wharton. 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM. 


IN  this  day  of  the  kindergarten  it  is  a truism  to  say  that  chil- 
dren learn  more  easily  by  pictures  than  by  principles.  Even 
grown-up  children  prefer  fancy  and  figure  to  abstraction  and 
analysis.  We  close  the  eyelid,  sometimes,  when  we  are  strug- 
gling to  recollect,  and  cast  an  image  of  the  suggestive  circum- 
stances upon  the  darkened  field  of  vision,  hoping  thus  by  the  aid 
of  imagined  matter  to  recall  a thought.  Our  soul  may  be  the  har- 
mony of  the  Pythagorean  ; but  it  is  chained  to  the  prison-house 
of  matter,  and  it  uses  matter,  whenever  it  can,  to  represent  its 
own  thought-creations. 

But  the  child  outgrows  its  lettered  blocks  and  the  picture  on 
the  blackboard,  and  .may  in  time  begin  to  talk  learnedly  of  the 
wonders  of  the  fourth  dimension  in  space  or  the  limits  of  the 
test  of  inconceivability.  Santa  Claus  loses  his  sledge  and  rein- 
deer and  fur  cap  and  mittens,  to  give  place  to  some  refined  the- 
ory of  sympathetic  altruism. 

The  change  is  revolutionary  when  the  growing  mind  first 
discovers  the  frauds  of  the  delightful  fairy-tales  of  childhood. 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  must,  sooner  or  later,  melt  away  like 
his  own  Snow-Queen.  But  there  is  always  something  sad  when 
the  fanciful  dream  dissolves  before  the  stern  reality  of  maturer 
knowledge — often  before  the  bitter  reality  of  a knowledge  of 
ignorance.  Men  part  unwillingly  with  the  dreams  of  childhood. 
Pictures  are  better  than  mysteries.  Visions  are  more  attractive 
than  theories.  It  is  a slow  process,  and  a difficult  process,  to  edu- 
cate any  mind  up  to  the  heights  of  abstract  thought  and  abstract 
truth.  Knowledge  through  the  senses  comes  first,  and  is  the 
firmest  in  its  hold  ; and  even  the  best-trained  minds  take  refuge 
in  it  when  they  attempt  to  make  the  thought-reality  vivid.  The 
historic  development  of  thought  has,  from  the  outset,  been 
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clogged  by  the  confusion  of  idealization  with  ideation,  of  the 
picture  with  the  thing. 

The  study  of  comparative  religion  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Its 
results,  as  yet,  are  purely  tentative.  Our  generation  can  do  little 
more  than  collect  materials  for  future  generations  to  classify  and 
analyze. 

But  the  little  work  already  done  has  brought  into  startling 
prominence  the  immense  fact  of  a racial  development  in  re- 
ligious form  and  religious  doctrine.  Theology  itself  can  no 
longer  lay  claim  to  the  privilege  of  eternal  stagnation.  History 
proves  a steady  growth  up  to  the  present  day.  Dare  we  deny 
to  induction  its  right  of  prediction? 

Primitive  religions  were  but  kindergartens.  The  old  my- 
thologies were  nursery  fables.  Early  forms  of  ceremonial  were 
children’s  play.  They  did  their  work  as  primary  schools — the 
best  possible,  perhaps,  in  the  infancy  of  the  race.  But  now  the 
child  has  grown  older.  He  has  put  away  his  playthings.  He 
smiles  at  the  mummeries  which  once  were  realities.  He  has 
emerged  from  the  chrysalid  state,  in  which  religious  truth  is 
sensuous  imagery.  He  is  too  old  for  idols  and  temples,  and 
paintings  and  processions;  for  sacred  animals  and  sacred  rivers; 
for  deified  fire  and  thunder,  and  wind  and  sea ; even  for  magni- 
fied ancestor  or  king  or  hero.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to  give 
him  the  image.  The  cold  hand  of  Science  has  torn  off  the  dra- 
pery from  religious  fantasy,  and  the  keen  analysis  of  modern 
thought  is  searching  to-day  with  invincible  determination  for 
the  naked  certainties  of  ultimate  religious  truth. 

It  is  questionable  whether  our  theologians  appreciate  fully 
the  real  dangers  involved  in  the  attack  which  is  made  to-day 
upon  our  established  Christianity  from  this  stand-point  of  com- 
parative criticism.  There  is,  in  the  rising  generation  of  schol- 
ars, a very  wide-spread  tendency  to  apply  the  principle  of  relativ- 
ity to  the  Christianity  taught  from  the  modern  pulpit,  as  well  as 
to  the  ancestor-worship  of  the  Chinese  or  the  physiolatry  of 
Brahmanism.  And  the  tendency  is  scientific  in  its  method.  It 
is  not  safe  for  us  to  be  timid  here.  We  must  answer  the  ques- 
tions asked,  or  our  silence  will  be  interpreted  as  weakness. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  we  must  meet  science  with  science,  or 
acknowledge  our  defeat. 
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We  outdo  the  traditional  ostrich  if  we  bury  our  heads  in  the 
sands  of  conservatism,  and  cry  out  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
criticisms  which  pursue  us.  It  is  true — we  might  as  well  admit 
the  fact  first  as  last — that  we  have  arrived  at  our  present  con- 
cept of  deity  through  childish  forms  of  representation,  from 
which,  in  our  higher  culture,  we  recoil  as  grossly  anthropomor- 
phic. The  question  of  an  original  monotheism  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  That  monotheism,  if  it  existed,  was  prehistoric. 
History  begins  with  degraded  representations  of  God  in  pic- 
tured imagery.  Our  school-boys  know  the  wretched  mytholo- 
gies of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  earliest  God  of  the  Chinese 
did  not  rise  above  a famous  king  or  one’s  great-grandfather. 
Brahmanism  was  originally  the  worship  of  physical  forces.  The 
best  apology  for  a God  which  Buddhism  could  offer  was  Buddha 
himself.  The  Persians  worshipped  fire;  the  Egyptians,  cows. 
The  Jews,  with  all  their  monotheism,  pictured  a God  with  eyes 
and  arms  and  feet,  a God  who  would  become  angry  and  then 
repent  and  make  amends. 

Primitive  man  was  but  a child.  He  must  have  his  blocks 
and  his  blackboard.  But  here  and  there,  even  at  a very  early 
date,  exceptionally  keen  thinkers  saw  through  the  pictures  and 
recognized  the  grand  mystery  which  they  so  inadequately  sym- 
bolized. Unto  whom  will  ye  liken  God?”  cries  the  greatest  of 
prophets.  “ There  is  no  searching  of  his  understanding.”  And, 
in  the  same  strain,  the  earliest  Greek  Mystic  writes: 

“ Such  things  of  the  gods  are  related  by  Homer  and  Hesiod 
As  would  be  shame  and  abiding  disgrace  to  any  of  mankind : 

Promises  broken,  and  thefts,  and  the  one  deceiving  the  other. 

But  men  foolishly  think  that  gods  are  born  like  as  men  are, 

And  have,  too,  a dress  like  their  own,  and  their  voice  and  their  figure. 
But  if  oxen  and  lions  had  hands  like  ours,  and  fingers, 

Then  would  horses  like  unto  horses,  and  oxen  to  oxen, 

Paint  and  fashion  their  god-forms,  and  give  to  them  bodies 
Of  like  shape  to  their  own,  as  they  themselves  too  are  fashioned.” 

Spencer  and  his  fellow-critics  have  the  advantage  of  Isaiah 
and  Xenophanes  in  their  more  extended  knowledge  of  historic 
fact  and  historic  metaphysics.  With  the  exception  of  the  sci- 
entific attack  upon  the  supernatural  in  nature,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  modern  discussion  so  important  as  this  of  the  legitimate 
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concept  of  deity.  Yet  the  discussion  so  far  has  been  most  inex- 
plicably one-sided.  Our  libraries  are  filling  rapidly  with  volu- 
minous criticism  claiming  to  be  science,  using  established  scien- 
tific methods,  based  upon  an  immense  mass  of  legendary  or  of 
actual  fact.  A searcher  after  truth  who  examines  the  evidence 
finds,  on  the  other  side,  only  an  occasional  sneer  or  an  indignant 
protest.  Is  it  not  high  time  for  scientific  Christianity  to  defend 
itself  against  scientific  doubt? 

Under  the  application  of  the  comparative  method  the  Chris- 
tian concept  of  God  is  accused  of  being  a purely  transitional 
form  of  childish  faith,  for  three  distinct  reasons. 

First,  it  is  claimed,  it  represents  God  under  the  figure  of  the 
human  physical  form ; it  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  an- 
thropomorphic. But  this,  it  is  argued,  can  only  be  a transitional 
stage.  It  is  one  step  in  the  series.  In  the  infancy  of  the  race 
men  worshipped  even  more  degraded  images  of  God — animals, 
idols  of  human  manufacture,  the  most  evident  and  tangible  of 
physical  forces.  Then  they  outgrew  these  coarser  forms  of 
imagery.  Recognizing  God  as  worthy  of  a higher  image  than 
matter  or  brute  force,  they  turned  to  man  as  typical.  Departed 
kings  and  ancestors  gave  the  idolatry  of  hero-worship.  This  too, 
in  time,  developed,  until  we  have  such  anthropomorphism  as 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  Jehovah  is  infinitely  superior 
to  man,  and  possesses  divine  attributes,  but  still  is  pictured  as 
animating  and  acting  through  the  human  organism.  This  He- 
brew concept,  we  are  told,  “ is  still  fascinating  to  the  theological 
imagination.”  We  do  teach  it  to  our  children.  We  use  it 
symbolically  in  the  rhetoric  of  our  sermons.  It  undoubtedly 
plays  a prominent  part  to-day  in  the  attempt  of  the  popular 
mind  to  realize  God  in  thought. 

But  when  it  comes  to  scientific  criticism  of  doctrine  the 
answer  is  very  brief.  Intelligent  Christianity  does  not  hold,  and 
does  not  defend,  and  does  not  teach  any  such  concept  of  deity. 
Whether  we  may  not  sometimes  go  to  an  extreme  in  ouc  meta- 
phorical description  is  a fair  question  of  homiletic  honesty. 
But  there  is  no  dispute  between  the  Christian  and  the  agnostic 
over  the  principle  involved.  We  confess  our  weakness  even  as 
we  talk  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  hand  and  arm,  of  God.  We 
know  that  literally  it  is  all  as  pure  a fiction  as  the  wings  of 
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the  angels  or  the  gates  of  pearl  and  the  streets  of  gold  in  the 
heavenly  city.  We  heartily  join  with  the  agnostic  in  condemna- 
tion of  all  such  anthropomorphic  doctrine.  It  is  a waste  of  time 
to  argue  a point  on  which  all  parties  are  in  full  agreement.  The 
only  possible  difference  of  opinion  concerns  a question  simply  of 
rhetorical  taste  ; and  our  critics  must  pardon  us  if  we  decide  that 
question  for  ourselves,  for  we  are  not  willing  quite  yet  to  con- 
form our  homiletic  methods  to  their  standards  of  rhetorical  art. 

But  a second  form  of  criticism  upon  the  Christian  concept  of 
God  is  much  more  serious.  It  is  the  standard  criticism  of  mod- 
ern evolution.  It  is  by  no  means  the  novelty  that  it  is  claimed 
to  be.  It  has  appeared  in  historic  thought  wherever  the  mysti- 
cal tendency  has  been  prominent.  The  Eleatic  anticipated  Spen- 
cer when  he  wrote : 

“ There’s  but  one  God  alone,  the  greatest  of  Gods  and  of  mortals, 
Neither  in  body  to  mankind  resembling,  neither  iti  ideas." 

For  convenience  in  criticism  I wish  to  limit  the  term  “an- 
thropomorphism” to  the  imagination  of  deity  under  the  form  of 
the  human  physical  organism.  I take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of 
using  the  term  “ psychomorphism”  to  represent  the  object  of 
this  second  phase  of  criticism.  The  combination  involves,  ety- 
mologically, a contradiction.  But,  employing  the  /xopcp?/  in  its 
secondary  sense,  I beg  the  privilege  of  the  term,  merely  for  rhe- 
torical convenience. 

The  substance  of  the  argument  against  psychomorphism  is 
very  simple.  It  is  just  as  purely  human  and  transitory  a con- 
cept, it  is  urged,  to  picture  God  as  having  the  faculties  of  will 
and  thought  and  feeling  as  it  is  to  assign  to  him  organs  of  sen- 
sation and  voluntary  muscles.  Teleological  doctrine  only  dresses 
up  the  First  Principle  in  human  attributes.  Intelligence  is  a func- 
tion of  man.  “In  the  mint  of  Nature  the  coin  Mind  has  been 
stamped  ; and  theology,  perceiving  the  likeness  of  the  die  to  its 
impression,  has  unwittingly  inverted  the  causal  relation  of  the 
two,  making  mind,  archetypal  and  self-existent,  to  be  the  die.” 
“ Why  is  such  idolatry  any  better  than  that  of  the  old  wood 
and  stone  ?” 

Psychomorphism  is  the  prevalent  religion  of  to-day,  as  an- 
thropomorphism was  a few  centuries  back,  and  physiolatry 
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earlier  still.  Humanity  advances  very  slowly  towards  the  agnos- 
tic truth.  Only  “ a few  cultured  minds”  are  as  yet  sufficiently 
evolved  to  be  able  to  penetrate  the  sophisms  of  the  vulgar  the- 
ology which  degrades  deity  to  the  level  of  personality,  and 
childishly  paints  the  great  Unknowable  as  having  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  volitions.  But  the  day  will  come — is  it  not  written 
in  the  prophecy  of  the  comparative  method?— the  day  will  come 
when  developed  intelligence  will  smile  at  the  worship  of  a God 
who  plans,  as  we  smile  at  the  worship  of  Osiris  or  the  Ganges. 
Ultimate  religion  must  denude  God  of  every  human  attribute. 

We  are  sorry  for  the  tears  of  the  children  in  the  nursery  who 
cry  for  the  moon  ; but  science  tells  us  that  the  human  arm  is 
not  long  enough  to  reach  the  coveted  object.  We  wish  some- 
times that  we  were  back  in  the  innocent  and  happy  days  when 
we  took  such  pleasure  with  the  cradle  of  faith  and  the  doll  of 
immortality.  But  we  live  too  late  for  that.  The  childish  things 
of  the  race  must  be  put  away.  Science  is  science.  As  honest 
men  we  must  throw  aside  the  remnants  of  inherited  superstition, 
must  discard  the  toys  of  the  barbarian  cultus,  and  must  face 
the  truth  in  its  naked  nothingness — Something  is  ! It  does  not 
see,  nor  hear,  nor  taste,  nor  smell.  It  does  not  think,  nor  feel, 
nor  wish.  It  is,  and  that  is  all.  We  spell  it  with  a capital  S, 
lest  irreverent  criticism  should  fail  to  appreciate  its  dignity;  and 
we  hold  it  out  before  humanity  as  the  final  triumph  of  science 
in  its  analysis  of  the  great  mystery  of  the  universe.  And  to  this 
vacuum  of  a concept  religion  must  finally  come  as  the  ripened 
fruit  of  its  painful  evolution.  Ultimate  religious  truth  is  the 
ultimate  annihilation  of  religion. 

This  conclusion  of  modern  agnosticism,  by  which  the  spirit- 
ual as  well  as  the  bodily  attributes  of  man  are  denied  to  deity, 
is  supported  by  arguments  which  we  may  class  in  three  groups, 
and  which,  for  convenience,  we  may  roughly  term  the  logical, 
the  physical,  and  the  metaphysical.  No  agnostic  has  thus  divided 
his  own  process  of  demonstration.  Most  of  them,  in  fact,  not 
only  fail  to  discriminate  these  three  distinct  elements,  but  further 
confuse  the  whole  argument  by  mixing  in  with  it  the  general 
principle  of  relativity,  a doctrine  which  I propose  to  consider  as 
— what  it  really  is — an  entirely  separate  form  of  the  argument. 
But,  comparing  the  various  agnostic  discussions,  we  can  easily 
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distinguish  three  different  grounds  for  the  attack  upon  the  estab- 
lished psychomorphism  of  Christianity. 

The  first  of  these  I call  the  “logical/’  not  because  it  is  any 
more  logical  than  the  others,  but  simply  because  it  is  based  upon 
a logical  principle  rather  than  upon  a demonstration  of  fact  or  a 
metaphysical  analysis.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  appeal 
to  that  very  questionable  logical  process,  the  argument  from 
analogy.  Herbert  Spencer,  throughout  his  works,  uses  this 
appeal  to  analog)'-  with  a shrewdness  and  plausibility  truly 
admirable.  Again  and  again  he  astonishes  and  bewilders  us 
by  the  art  with  which  he  thus  covers  chasms  between  his  facts 
and  his  conclusions.  In  the  discussion  of  the  question  before 
us,  he  and  Mr.  Fiske  alike  evolve,  by  analogy,  the  agnostic  con- 
clusion with  a skill  which  so  nearly  deceives  the  most  critical 
reader  that  it  goes  far  to  atone  for  the  weakness  of  the  argu- 
ment itself. 

Psychomorphism  is  simply  the  product  of  history  plus  the 
environment,  reaching  its  culmination  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  has  been  preceded  by  a long  series  of  more  degraded  forms 
of  pictured  deities.  As  motion  was  dissipated  and  matter  was 
integrated,  the  race  outgrew  fetichism  and  physiolatry.  More 
integration  and  less  motion  showed  the  error  of  hero-worship. 
As  the  fate  of  the  universe  slowly  ground  out  its  relentless  prog- 
ress, anthropomorphism,  in  its  strict  sense,  was  left  to  the  nur- 
sery and  the  Sabbath-school.  Mankind  to-day  has  climbed  the 
hill  of  science  so  far  that  it  looks  down  with  contempt  upon 
these  pygmies  of  the  valley,  and — the  “ few  cultured  minds” 
always  excepted — has  reached  the  purer  atmosphere  of  psycho- 
morphism and  halted  there. 

But — here  comes  in  the  reasoning  from  analogy ; and  is  it 
not  capable  of  very  plausible  expression  ? — the  summit  of  the 
hill  is  still  very  far  distant.  We  have  ascended  comparatively 
only  a very  little  way.  Height  after  height  stretches  on  above 
us  into  the  dim  unknown.  How  dare  we,  still  semi-barbarians, 
boast  that  we  have  attained  an  ultimate  truth?  It  is  the  “im- 
piety of  the  pious”  to  assert  that  this  transitional  doctrine  of  a 
thinking  God  is  a final  fact.  There  is  a series  of  stages  behind 
us.  Is  there  not  also  a series  of  stages  before  us?  Will  not  the 
future  man  wonder  at  our  God  who  loves  and  grieves,  as  we 
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wonder  at  the  Venus  who  rose  from  the  foam?  Is  it  not  a fair 
presumption,  becoming  to  the  modesty  of  scholarly  thought, 
that  in  theology,  as  in  astronomy,  in  chemistry,  in  botany,  in 
biology,  in  psychology,  the  progress  of  evolution  in  future  ages 
will  show  the  puerilities  of  the  pseudo-science  of  to-day? 

One  of  the  grimmest  jokes  of  warfare  is  the  turning  of  a cap- 
tured battery  upon  a retreating  foe.  Is  not  this  argument  from 
analogy  a very  dangerous  one  for  the  evolutionist  to  handle? 
We  will  grant,  if  he  wishes,  that  his  culture  is  one  hundred  years 
ahead  of  ours,  and  that  his  stupendous  system  of  dogmatic  meta- 
physics is  only  a prophecy  of  the  universal  science  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  But,  then,  what  of  the  thirtieth  century?  Will 
not  the  better-evolved  man  ridicule  the  law  of  the  persistence  of 
force  as  we  do  to-day  the  eidola  of  Democritus?  If  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  Mr.  Spencer  claims  to  give  us  a number  of  ultimate 
truths.  Is  he  really  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  science,  or  shall 
we  explain  his  system,  too,  by  his  environment,  and,  by  analogy, 
condemn  all  that  is  before  the  tribunal  of  that  which  is  to  come? 

In  this  method  of  reasoning  from  analogy  there  is  some  truth 
combined  with  much  error.  The  greater  part  of  the  scholarly 
world  is  already  convinced  of  the  fact  of  the  historical  evolution 
of  the  race.  Theology,  to  be  sure,  is  the  last  of  the  sciences  to 
swing  into  line  and  to  confess  the  possibility  of  its  own  growth. 
But  its  confession  has  already  become  its  claim  and  its  boast, 
and  in  the  developed  knowledge  of  futurity,  in  the  discoveries 
of  the  coming  generations,  it  expects  its  full  share. 

After  the  dogmatism  of  the  middle  ages,  modesty  is  a hard 
lesson  ; but  theology  is  learning  it.  As  a science  it  is  relative  to  our 
day.  Future  ages  will  reject  many  an  error  now  preached  as  true 
from  our  pulpits, — just  as  they  will  reject  many  a mistake  now 
taught  in  our  laboratories, — and  will  formulate  whole  realms  of 
new  truths  which,  revealed  to-day,  would  be  incomprehensible 
mysteries.  So  far  as  this  goes,  the  agnostics  are  right  in  their 
prophecies  from  analogy.  We  join  heartily  with  them,  and, 
with  them,  hope  and  expect  a grand  development  of  religious 
truth  in  the  future  of  the  race. 

But  this  argument  fails  utterly  when  it  is  used  to  support 
the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  any  ultimate  truth  even  in  a 
transitional  stage  of  the  development.  There  are  sciences  some 
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parts  of  which  were  as  well  known  to  the  primitive  savage  as 
they  are  to  the  modern  scholar.  In  psychology,  for  example, 
some  facts  of  consciousness  were  as  positive  and  ultimate  to  the 
earliest  Turanian  nomad  as  to  Kant  or  Hamilton.  So,  in  the- 
ology, beneath  all  these  symbols  and  pictures,  varying  in  expres- 
sion and  in  distinctness  but  fixed  in  quality,  there  have  been  cer- 
tain permanent  elements.  The  sense  of  human  responsibility 
has  never  developed,  because  it  is  an  ultimate  fact  which  admits 
of  no  development.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  belief  in  a 
thinking  God. 

Setting  aside  the  crude  materialism  which  has  no  place  in 
the  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  the  concept  of  God,  the  ag- 
nostic can  show  us  no  primitive  religion  in  which  there  was  not 
the  worship  of  a Being  supposed  to  be  capable  of  apprehending 
that  worship.  As  the  formulated  concept  of  abstract  space 
comes  to  the  child  only  after  years  of  patient  study,  so  may  the 
formulated  concept  of  an  infinite,  intelligent,  personal  God  have 
come  only  at  a comparatively  late  stage  in  the  education  of  the 
race.  But  the  thing  itself  was  in  the  human  heart  from  the  out- 
set. Embedded  in  ignorance,  overgrown  by  superstition,  dis- 
torted by  all  the  puerilities  of  heathen  fancy,  this  faith  in  the 
intelligence  of  deity  was  still  the  invariable  logical  antece- 
dent of  every  act  of  worship  and  of  prayer.  That  worship  and 
that  prayer  presupposed  the  receptivity  of  God,  and  that  recep- 
tivity could  only  be  the  act  of  an  intelligent  will-power. 

When  we  claim,  then,  that  our  Christian  faith  in  a personal 
God  contains  an  ultimate  truth  which  the  future  ages  will  not 
outgrow,  we  appeal  to  the  history  of  religions  as  showing  that 
it  is  a permanent  necessity  of  human  mind  to  assert  that,  if 
there  be  a God,  he  thinks  and  feels  and  wills.  Psychomorphism 
as  a formulated  doctrine  may  be  an  evolved  product  of  educa- 
tion ; as  an  instinctive  belief  it  is  original  to  humanity. 

The  error  of  the  agnostic  is  that  he  considers  this  theistic 
concept  a symbol,  as  the  carved  idol  is  a symbol.  In  that  case 
the  argument  from  analogy  will  hold.  But  when  we  assert  that 
it  is  not  a symbol,  but  the  thing  symbolized  through  all  these 
various  images  now  outgrown,  we  claim  it  as  an  ultimate  fact 
on  a level  with  the  facts  of  moral  responsibility  and  self-con- 
sciousness— an  ultimate  fact,  raised  above  all  evolution,  coex- 
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tensive  in  its  certainty  with  the  highest  possibility  of  human 
knowledge.  And  here  the  argument  from  analogy  loses  its 
force.  The  agnostic  may  have  still  other  reasons,  as  he  has, 
for  questioning  our  claim  that  this  truth  is  ultimate  and  not 
symbolic.  But  if  we  enter  this  claim,  as  we  do,  he  is  driven  to 
a very  distinct  alternative.  He  must  either  assert  that  every 
concept  of  modern  science  of  every  kind  is  symbolic,  relative  to 
the  times,  transitional,  and  hence,  as  compared  with  the  science 
of  posterity,  essentially  untrue, — in  which  case  his  own  fair  sys- 
tem of  agnostic  philosophy  must  share  the  common  fate  of 
every  human  aspiration  after  certainty  of  knowledge, — or  else 
he  must  relinquish  his  specious  argument  from  analogy  and  pass 
on  to  the  higher  ground  of  metaphysics,  and,  with  a more  manly 
logic,  discuss  with  us  there  the  question  of  fact  as  to  whether 
there  is  an  intelligent  creator  of  the  universe. 

If  he  chooses  the  first  part  of  the  alternative  and  suggests 
an  agnosticism  of  the  second  degree,  refusing  to  assert  its  own 
negations,  then,  of  course,  the  argument  comes  to  a sudden 
stop,  because  of  his  inability  to  carry  it  on.  A man  must  stand 
on  something  if  he  intends  to  strike  a blow.  If  the  agnostic 
chooses  the  other  part  of  the  alternative,  the  argument  from 
analogy  must  be  dropped,  and  the  question  becomes  one  of  the 
interpretation  of  nature  or  of  the  congruity  of  concepts. 

And,  in  truth,  there  is  much  more  force  in  the  second  part 
of  the  argument  against  psychomorphism  than  in  this  appeal  to 
analogy.  I call  it  the  “physical  ” argument  because  there  is  no 
term  contradictory  of  “ teleological.”  The  theist  employs  the 
teleological  argument  as  proving  the  fact  of  an  intelligent  First 
Cause.  The  agnostic  denies  the  intelligent  First  Cause  by  a simi- 
lar appeal  to  fact,  and  substitutes  blind  physical  law,  the  mani- 
festation of  unknown  and  unknowable  Force,  in  place  of  the 
planning  Mind. 

The  modern  attack  of  agnosticism  upon  the  time-honored 
argument  from  design  is  shrewd  and  skilful.  It  is  scientific  in 
its  methods.  It  makes  an  artistic  use  of  exploded  mistakes.  It 
is  keen  in  its  thrusts  at  popular  superstition,  and  quick  to  detect 
the  more  vulnerable  points  in  established  belief.  The  agnostic  is 
growing  bolder  than  he  was  at  first,  and  to-day  he  takes  little 
pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  the  theological  delusion.  From 
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the  original  Nov?  of  the  Ionian  mechanicist  down  to  the  present 
day,  the  theist  has  argued  that  the  legitimacy,  order,  adaptation, 
and  harmony  of  the  cosmos  are,  and  can  only  be,  the  products  of 
intelligence.  The  agnostic  denies  the  validity  of  the  inference. 
He  admits  the  self-existent  First  Cause,  the  Force,  unique  and 
unified,  acting  through  phenomena.  But  he  simply  denies  the 
fact  that  the  laws  of  nature  are,  like  printed  words  and  sen- 
tences, indicia  of  mind. 

At  this  point  of  the  argument  the  theism  of  our  day  has  met 
the  agnostic  attack  fairly  and  thoroughly,  and  against  the  more 
superficial  science  of  the  laboratory  it  has  set  up  the  deeper 
science  of  metaphysical  analysis.  It  is  impossible,  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  discussion,  even  to  attempt  an  outline  of  the 
theistic  defence  of  the  reduction  of  natural  law  to  divine  thought. 
I can  only  refer  to  such  a work  as  that  masterpiece  of  analysis, 
Ulrici’s  “ Gott  und  die  Natur,”  as  an  illustration  of  the  scholar- 
ship of  scientific  Christianity. 

Yet  there  are  some  misconceptions  presented  by  agnosticism 
in  this  part  of  the  argument  which  bear  so  directly  upon  the 
question  of  psychomorphism  that  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  refer 
to  them. 

The  agnostics  invariably  confuse  the  teleological  and  the  cos- 
mological arguments.  The  former  is  not  designed  to  prove, 
primarily,  the  existence  of  a First  Cause.  That  is  the  function 
of  the  cosmological  argument.  The  teleological  argument,  as 
distinct  from  the  aetiological,  simply  attempts  to  prove  that 
intelligence  controls  the  universe.  That  is  all  that  it  is  intended 
to  prove.  The  objection,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  a “ carpenter 
theory”  is  entirely  irrelevant. 

Further,  the  teleological  argument  is  designed  to  prove  only 
the  fact,  not  the  nature,  of  the  controlling  intelligence.  Hence 
the  objection  that  from  a finite  universe  we  cannot  argue  to  an 
infinite  mind  is  also  irrelevant.  It  is  not  so  argued.  The  argu- 
ment from  the  simple  existence  of  a finite  universe  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  infinite  First  Cause  is  entirely  distinct  from  this.  Here 
we  argue  simply  from  an  ordered  finite  universe  to  an  intelligent 
Cause.  The  argument  would  be  equally  true  if  the  universe 
were  formed  by  a demiurge  or  an  eon.  But  the  cosmological 
argument  would  reason  to  an  infinite  First  Cause  behind  that 
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intermediate  agent,  and  ultimately  the  teleological  and  cosmo- 
logical arguments  will  converge  upon  the  same  intelligent  and 
infinite  First  Cause. 

The  teleological  argument  proves  the  will-power  of  the  intel- 
ligent First  Cause;  and  this  answers  Mr.  Mill’s  ingenious  objec- 
tion that  it  places  the  First  Cause  under  limitations  by  intro- 
ducing the  necessity  of  employing  means  to  accomplish  an  end. 
There  is  no  contradiction  involved  in  the  supposition  that  a First 
Cause  may  choose  to  accomplish  its  ends  through  means  instead 
of  by  direct  fiat.  The  objection  is  possible  only  as  it  assumes 
the  infinity  of  the  First  Cause,  and  it  contradicts  its  own  assump- 
tion by  denying  to  infinite  power  the  power  to  create  the  finite, 
and  to  limit  itself  by  conditions  of  its  own  creation. 

Moreover,  a large  part  of  the  agnostic  attack  upon  the  argu- 
ment from  design,  certainly  in  the  forms  in  which  it  is  presented 
for  popular  approval,  is  an  utter  waste  of  ammunition,  in  that  it 
is  directed  at  the  wrong  target.  It  assails,  not  intelligence,  but 
benevolent  intelligence.  The  theist  has  fairly  laid  himself  open 
to  this  by  uniformly  defending  divine  intelligence  and  divine 
benevolence  in  the  same  breath.  Hence  it  is  perfectly  natural 
that  the  agnostic  should  claim  a victory  whenever  he  shows  that 
some  supposed  special  providence  of  a loving  Father  is  really 
nothing  but  the  accidental  result  of  a grim  law  which,  for  un- 
told ages,  has  been  slowly  working  its  way  out  into  phenomenal 
expression. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  expositions  of  modern  sci- 
ence have  damaged  more  than  one  fair  but  superficial  interpre- 
tation of  benevolent  manifestation  of  divine  power.  An  earth- 
quake may  cause  many  a superficial  thinker  to  lose  his  faith  in 
the  special  providences  of  God’s  love  for  individual  men.  But 
a more  penetrative  logic  will  see  that  even  the  fact  of  a city 
overwhelmed  when  at  its  devotions  does  not  reach  far  enough 
to  affect  the  question  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Power  produc- 
ing the  calamity. 

As  the  agnostic  confuses,  on  the  one  side,  the  argument  for 
infinite  Being  with  the  argument  for  Mind,  so  here  he  confuses 
the  argument  for  Mind  with  the  argument  for  Love.  As  a matter 
of  fact  the  whole  drift  of  the  attack  is  against  benevolence  rather 
than  against  intelligence.  But  the  defence  of  the  benevolence 
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of  God  involves  an  entirely  different  line  of  reasoning  from  the 
defence  of  the  intelligence  of  God.  In  logical  order  the  latter 
comes  first.  Benevolence  versus  malevolence  or  indifference  be- 
comes a possible  question  only  when  intelligence  has  been 
proved. 

This  fact  of  logical  distinction  and  logical  order  has  been 
entirely  overlooked  in  the  agnostic  argument.  In  our  criticism 
of  that  argument,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  question  of  psychomor- 
phism, we  must  reject  from  it,  as  irrelevant,  all  statements  of 
fact  or  fancy  which  tend  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  established 
faith  in  the  special  creations  and  special  providences  of  a benevo- 
lent Power.  The  battle  must  be  fought  out  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  law  and  order  as  existent,  regardless  of  moral  quality. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  fact  of  Love  when  we  have 
settled  the  fact  of  Mind.  But  does  not  this  logical  distinction 
deprive  the  agnostic  appeal  to  morphological  discoveries  of 
almost  all  its  force  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  psychomor- 
phism ? 

This  distinction  certainly  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  stock  argu- 
ment of  agnosticism.  We  all  remember  the  shouts  of  triumph 
with  which  the  sceptical  world  took  up  the  newly  discovered — 
or  rather  the  re-discovered — principle  of  natural  selection.  “ The 
earth  is  suited  to  its  inhabitants  because  it  has  produced  them, 
and  only  such  as  suit  it  live.”  “ This  last  statement,”  adds  our 
ablest  American  agnostic,  “ which  I have  italicized,  is  the  trium- 
phant answer  with  which  science  meets  the  challenge  of  natural 
theology.”  But  natural  theology  only  smiled,  and  calmly  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  the  argument  was  worth  more,  for  its  own 
purposes,  than  the  weaker  reasonings  which  it  supplanted. 

Evolution  has  to  a great  extent  destroyed  the  theistic  argu- 
ment from  special  creations.  But  that  argument,  in  its  practi- 
cal use,  was  employed  to  support  benevolence  rather  than  intelli- 
gence. Evolution  itself  is  a better  argument  than  the  old  theory 
of  special  creations  by  which  to  defend  the  intelligence  of  the 
First  Cause.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  show  that  it  fur- 
nishes a better,  more  rational,  less  self-contradictory  defence  of 
benevolence  as  well. 

Truly,  never  was  a greater  noise  produced  by  a blank  car- 
tridge than  that  which  shook  the  theological  world  when  Eng- 
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lish  thought  fired  the  principle  of  natural  selection  into  the 
theistic  controversy.  Christian  science  uses  the  principle  to-day 
as  one  of  its  strongest  arguments  in  defence  of  psychomorphism. 
The  more  complicated  the  parts  of  a mechanism,  the  closer  the 
interrelation  of  those  parts,  the  more  evident  the  unity  under- 
lying them  all,  so  much  the  more  imperative  is  the  demand  for 
that  constructive  unity  which  can  be  only  thought-power. 

In  this  whole  attack  upon  the  theistic  concept,  it  is  agnosti- 
cism which  is  superficial,  and  Christian  thought  which  is  scien- 
tific. Agnosticism  plays  with  surface-phenomena ; and,  having 
overthrown  a few  historic  arguments,  and  having  suitably  ridi- 
culed the  traditional  illustration  of  the  watch,  it  proclaims  the 
final  solution  of  the  deepest  problem  of  human  thought. 
Christian  science  admits  some  of  its  own  past  puerilities  of 
logic ; but,  throwing  them  aside,  it  carries  the  question  back  to 
ultimate  facts  and  ultimate  principles,  and  gives  to  evolution 
itself  an  interpetation  more  philosophical  than  the  evolutionist 
ever  claimed.  It  gives  it  a justification  in  the  eternal  plan  in 
the  Logos  of  God  which  is  the  most  solid  of  science  as  compared 
with  the  frivolous  declamation  which  contents  itself  with  the 
superficial  phenomenon,  or  which,  endeavoring  to  explain  that 
phenomenon,  is  satisfied  with  the  accidental  play  of  atoms  or 
the  pseudo-metaphysics  of  chance. 

But  some  of  the  agnostics  claim  to  be  metaphysicians ; and, 
in  the  midst  of  their  appeals  to  analogy  and  to  physical  fact,  we 
find  frequent  and  often  amusing  discussions  of  metaphysical 
principles.  This  third  part  of  their  argument  against  psycho- 
morphism, tho  less  popular,  is  more  scholarly  than  some  of  their 
other  reasonings,  and  has  a far  better  historical  support.  It  is 
a righteous  retribution  upon  the  absurdities  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  Conditioned  that  Hamilton  and  Mansel  should  be  quoted 
approvingly  in  the  “ First  Principles”  of  evolutional  agnosticism. 
Some  of  the  worst  rubbish  of  English  and  German  metaphysics 
has  been  carefully  swept  together  here,  and  is  paraded  as  the 
ultimate  science  of  the  negations  of  human  thought. 

Here,  again,  I must  separate  from  this  part  of  the  discussion 
such  criticisms  of  Kantian  origin  as  spring  directly  from  the 
principle  of  relativity.  I must  also,  tho  reluctantly,  turn  away 
from  that  tempting  field  of  burlesque  metaphysics  where,  as  in 
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a regular  Punch  and  Judy  show,  all  ultimate  concepts,  as  the 
First  Cause,  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  are  set  up  and  knocked 
down,  and  caused  to  knock  each  other  down,  until  finally  the 
puppet  Ignorance  strides  exultant  over  the  sawdust  bodies  of 
the  slain.  Mr.  Spencer  gives  us,  in  the  opening  chapters  of  his 
“ First  Principles,”  a metaphysical  circus,  in  which  the  captive 
concepts  rise  as  high  as  the  paper  hoops,  and  then,  falling  back, 
are  one  after  another  led  out  of  the  ring. 

The  attempt  to  construct  a metaphysics  of  ultimate  truths 
out  of  concepts  limited  by  definition  to  the  pictures  of  the 
imagination  has  always  been  a grotesque  failure.  The  evolu- 
tional system,  granting  its  definition  of  the  conceivable,  may  be 
justified  in  its  criticism  of  the  Constructive  philosophy ; but  it  is 
inconsistent  in  subsequently  bringing  back,  for  its  own  use,  the 
very  concepts  so  ignominiously  driven  from  the  field. 

But  we  must  limit  our  criticism  here  to  a single  part  of  the 
self-contradictory  metaphysics  of  agnosticism — the  part  which 
bears  directly  upon  the  question  under  discussion.  The  Infinite, 
having  been  cast  aside  as  utterly  inconceivable,  is  brought  in 
again  mysteriously  with  a sufficiently  definite  outline  to  enable 
the  agnostic  to  use  it  in  his  argument.  “ Personality  and  Infin- 
ity are  terms  expressive  of  ideas  which  are  mutually  incompati- 
ble. The  pseud-idea  ‘ infinite  person  ’ is  neither  more  nor  less 
unthinkable  than  the  pseud-idea  ‘ circular  triangle.’  ” 

The  terms  intelligence  and  personality  in  this  discussion  are 
virtually  synonymous.  An  intelligent  First  Cause  must  have 
that  conscious  unity  which  we  call  personality.  Is  the  phrase 
“ infinite  person”  a contradiction?  The  agnostic,  still  covered 
with  the  sawdust  of  the  demolished  concepts,  boldly  says,  “Yes.” 
Personality  limits,  determines,  defines.  The  Infinite  must  cease 
to  be  infinite  when  it  is  limited,  determined,  defined.  Then  the 
First  Cause,  if  infinite,  cannot  be  a person — that  is,  intelligent ; if 
a person,  he  cannot  be  infinite. 

Were  this  wretched  abuse  of  the  term  “ infinite”  original  with 
this  school,  our  condemnation  of  their  metaphysical  depravity 
could  not  be  too  severe.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  only 
borrow  their  dogmas  from  some  of  their  most  prominent  adver- 
saries, and  thus  present  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  a popular 
and  wide-spread  metaphysics. 
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Laying  aside  the  false  definitions  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Con- 
ditioned, and  of  the  antinomies  of  the  pure  reason,  and  giving  a 
sensible,  practical,  definite  meaning  to  the  terms  we  use,  the  an- 
swer is  a very  simple  one.  Infinite  personality  is  infinite  non- 
sense. Personality  is  neither  infinite  nor  finite.  It  does  not  in 
its  nature  admit  of  measurement.  There  is  no  “ more  or  less”  to 
it.  No  question  of  degree  enters  into  it.  Finiteness  can  be 
predicated  only  of  that  which  is  in  its  nature  measurable.  The 
assertion  of  the  absence  of  limitation  can  be  made  only  of  that  the 
nature  of  which  is  such  that  it  admits  of  quantitative  relations, 
even  tho  the  quantity  be,  in  fact,  immeasurable.  One  might  as 
well  talk  of  a finite  sixpence  or  of  infinite  weather  as  of  finite  or 
infinite  personality.  A person  is  one  thing.  If  it  exists,  it  is 
complete  in  itself.  You  can  add  nothing  to  it  to  make  it  infi- 
nite ; you  can  take  nothing  from  it  to  make  it  finite.  Personal- 
ity belongs  to  that  category  of  things  of  which  the  attribute  of 
the  measurable,  actual  or  potential,  is  not  predicable.  A person 
is  simply  one  kind  of  a unit.  The  principle  by  virtue  of  which 
the  unit  subsists  is  unique,  and  can  no  more  be  called  finite  or 
infinite  than  can  any  other  single  unique  principle.  “ Infinite 
personality”  is  a “ pseud-idea”  of  a very  weak  type.  The  more 
the  agnostics  ridicule  it,  the  better,  for  it  is  high  time  for  the 
philosophy  of  the  Infinite  to  learn  common-sense. 

But  there  is  an  immense  difference  between  an  infinite  per- 
sonality and  an  infinite  person.  The  former  is,  in  fact,  as  empty 
of  meaning  as  is  the  “ circular  triangle.”  But  the  latter  phrase 
has  an  intelligible  content  which  may  be  free  from  all  self-con- 
tradictions. 

There  is  no  suicidal  confusion  of  concepts  in  the  thought  of 
the  immortality  of  the  human  soul.  No  new  element  of  confu- 
sion is  added  if  we  make  that  existence  unending  a parte  ante 
as  well.  The  eternal  existence  of  the  human  soul — that  is,  of  a 
person — is  not  inconceivable. 

Play  as  he  may  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ concept,” 
even  Mr.  Spencer  has  very  definite  conception  when  he  teaches 
so  dogmatically  the  principle  of  the  persistence  of  force.  Yet 
that  is  only  a very  positive  way  of  stating  the  eternal  existence 
of  an  unchanging  quantity  of  force.  Why  does  eternal  exist- 
ence become  so  suddenly  inconceivable  when  for  “ force”  we 
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substitute  “ person”  ? A person  exists.  That  is  easily  conceiv- 
able. He  continues  to  exist  in  consecutive  moments  of  time. 
That,  too,  is  equally  conceivable.  Is  the  problem  at  all  compli- 
cated as  to  conceivability  when  we  assert  that  the  series  of  con- 
secutive moments  of  time  has  no  end? 

We  claim  that  the  eternal  existence  of  a person  is  just  as 
conceivable  as  the  temporal  existence  of  a person.  Yet  to  say 
that  a person  exists  eternally  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
the  person  is  infinite  in  respect  to  time.  One  definite,  intelli- 
gible meaning,  then,  in  the  phrase  “ infinite  person”  may  be  that 
the  person  is  infinite  in  time  relations — relations  which  in  their 
nature  admit  of  measurement. 

Again,  Mr.  Spencer  talks  very  intelligently  about  an  infinite 
universe.  And  tho,  in  order  to  maintain  his  principle  of  the 
Instability  of  the  Homogeneous,  he  is  compelled  to  postulate  a 
finite  universe,  still  he  discusses  very  clearly  the  possibility  of  an 
infinite  universe  through  which  his  unknown  force  might  act ; 
and  an  infinite  universe  means  infinite  space. 

The  word-jugglery  of  our  pseudo-metaphysics  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  we  have  as  clear  a concept  of  infinite 
space  as  we  have  of  finite  space,  and  our  concepts  of  both  are 
distinct  and  of  intelligible  content.  We  are  guilty  of  no  absur- 
dity when  we  speak  of  our  own  will-power  as  acting  in  finite 
space.  There  is  no  additional  confusion  of  concepts  when  we 
magnify  that  will-power  and  assert  that  it  acts,  really  or  poten- 
tially, in  infinite  space.  We  claim  that  the  illimitation  in  space 
of  the  real  or  possible  acts  of  a personal  will-power  is  just  as 
conceivable  as  the  limitation  in  space  of  such  acts.  Yet  that  is 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it  is  conceivable  that  a person 
should  be  infinite  in  respect  to  space.  Another  definite,  intelli- 
gible meaning,  then,  in  the  phrase  “ infinite  person”  may  be  that 
the  person  as  active  power  is  infinite  in  space  relations — relations 
which  in  their  nature  admit  of  measurement. 

Again,  if  there  be  any  distinction  between  imagination  and 
conception,  we  can  conceive  of  infinite  number.  We  can  con- 
ceive of  an  infinite  number  of  things.  We  can  conceive  of  an 
infinite  number  of  acts.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  of 
our  own  will-power  as  performing  a limited  number  of  acts.  Is 
there  any  confusion  of  concepts  in  the  thought  of  a will-power 
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which  can  perform  an  unlimited  number  of  acts?  But  this  is 
the  infinite  in  power,  and  involves  the  concept  of  a person  infi- 
nite in  power.  A third  definite,  intelligible  meaning,  then,  in 
the  phrase  “ infinite  person”  may  be  that  the  person  is  infinite 
in  power ; and  power,  through  the  number  of  its  objects,  is  in 
its  nature  measurable. 

A person  may,  then,  be  infinite  in  time,  space,  and  power 
and  still  be  a person.  If,  now,  the  agnostic  hugs  his  favorite 
definition  of  the  concept,  and,  identifying  it  with  imagination, 
denies  our  right  to  speak  intelligently  of  the  Infinite  at  all,  he 
must  not  be  surprised  if  we  turn  his  argument  back  upon  him- 
self and  deny  his  right  to  have  so  intelligible  a concept  of  the 
Infinite  that  he  can  assert  that  it  contradicts  the  concept  of  per- 
sonality. There  either  is  or  is  not  a definite  meaning  to  the 
word  “ infinite.”  If  there  is  not,  it  is  tricky  logic  to  use  the 
word  definitely  in  an  aggressive  argument  and  then  to  deny  its 
use  to  the  defence.  If  “ infinite”  has  no  definite  meaning  as  a 
concept,  it  is  a “ pseud-argument”  to  assert  that  infinity  and  per- 
sonality are  incongruous  concepts,  and  this  metaphysical  objec- 
tion to  psychomorphism  falls  to  pieces  of  its  own  weight.  If 
“infinite”  has  a definite  meaning  as  a concept,  that'meaning  can 
certainly  be  connected  with  time,  space,  and  power ; and  no 
further  incongruity  is  introduced  if  we  add  to  infinite  time, 
infinite  space,  or  infinite  power  the  concept  of  personality. 

And  this  is  all  that  Christianity  need  claim  when  it  calls  its 
God  an  “Infinite  Person:”  that  he  is  an  intelligent  will-power, 
eternal  in  existence,  capable  of  performing  an  infinite  number  of 
acts  in  infinite  space.  We  use  such  phrases  as  “infinite  love” 
and  “ infinite  holiness.”  But  they  are,  strictly  speaking,  errone- 
ous, the  word  “ infinite”  being  employed  in  place  of  the  correct 
phrase  “absolute”  in  the  sense  of  the  perfect.  The  phrase 
“infinite  intelligence”  or  “infinite  mind”  is  admissible,  but  only 
so  far  as  it  implies  that  the  number  of  objects  of  knowledge, 
real  or  possible,  to  the  divine  Mind  is  infinite.  There,  again,  we 
have  the  measurable  introduced  in  the  element  of  number  with 
the  positive  predication  of  the  absence  of  limiting  measure. 

I know  that  this  doctrine  of  the  Infinite  is  by  some  consid- 
ered old-fashioned.  Even  Professor  Calderwood,  in  his  most 
admirable  criticism  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  goes 
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beyond  it  in  his  defence  of  the  conceivable  Infinite.  But  what- 
ever debatable  ground  there  may  be  beyond  this,  we  are  safe, 
to  this  extent,  at  least,  in  asserting  the  congruity  of  the  concepts 
of  infinity  and  personality. 

There  is  no  confusion  of  concepts  in  the  Christian  belief  in 
a personal  God,  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipresent,  and  omnipo- 
tent. There  is,  of  course,  many  an  incomprehensible  mystery. 
The  Divine  must  ever  be  mysterious  to  us  in  its  essence  and  its 
action.  But  there  is  no  metaphysical  absurdity  arising  from 
contradiction  in  concepts.  The  agnostic  attack  upon  the  “In- 
finite Person”  can  be  explained,  and  explained  away,  as  involving 
either  a self-contradictory  use  of  the  term  “ infinite,”  or  a mis- 
conception of  the  way  in  which  the  two  terms  are  united,  or  a 
misstatement  of  fact.  Our  Christian  concept  of  God  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  if  no  more  scientific  metaphysical  objections  than  this 
can  be  urged  against  it. 

Turning  away  from  the  rest  of  the  logomachy  of  the  pseudo- 
metaphysics of  evolution,  we  must  consider,  in  conclusion,  a 
third  form  of  the  attack  upon  the  theistic  belief.  The  agnos- 
tics have  not  been  content  to  dabble  in  the  shoals  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Conditioned,  but  have  more  than  once  plunged 
boldly  into  the  unfathomable  pool  of  Critical  idealism.  They 
claim  that  anthropomorphism  is  a relic  of  barbarian  ignorance, 
and  that  psychomorphism  is  a temporary  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  thought,  already  outgrown  by  the  “ few  cultured  minds.” 
But  beyond  this  they  philosophize  boldly  concerning  the  rela- 
tivity of  all  human  knowledge  to  the  mechanism  of  the  human 
mind,  and  attack  the  Christian  concept  of  a personal  God  as  an 
attempted  human  concept  of  the  Superhuman  and  Transcendent. 

Mr.  Spencer’s  use  of  the  term  “ relativity,”  by  the  way,  is  an 
unfortunate  one,  in  that  he  includes  under  it  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct principles — one  purely  psychological,  the  other  purely  meta- 
physical. The  greater  part  of  his  discussion  of  the  “ relativity 
of  knowledge”  is  given  up  to  a development  of  the  principle 
that  an  object  of  knowledge  is  known  only  as  it  is  related  to 
other  objects  or  differentiated  from  them.  “We  think  in  rela- 
tions.” This  is  an  interesting  psychological  question.  But  it 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  principle  usually  referred  to  in  the 
phrase  “ relativity  of  knowledge.”  That  is  a metaphysical  prin- 
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ciple  based  upon  the  Kantian  criticism,  and  holding  that  all 
products  of  human  thought  are  forever  relative  to  human  mind. 
Hence  we  are  forbidden  to  dogmatize  about  the  real.  We  know 
only  the  phenomenal.  All  knowledge  is  relative  to  the  thinking 
agent,  subject  to  his  forms  of  thought,  limited,  therefore,  in  its 
validity  to  his  own  experience. 

In  spite  of  the  clear  exposition  of  Mill,  Spencer  follows  Ham- 
ilton in  confusing  these  two  kinds  of  relativity.  Yet  the  latter 
— the  metaphysical  principle — he  uses  with  great  effect  in  estab- 
lishing his  agnosticism ; and  the  attack  of  agnosticism  upon 
Christian  theism  is  constantly  supported  by  the  appeal  to  this 
principle. 

The  finite,  it  is  urged,  never  can  know  the  Infinite.  It  is 
absurd  for  the  finite  mind  to  transfer  its  own  laws  to  the  nature 
and  action  of  the  infinite  Unknown.  What  right  have  we  to  assert 
that  infinite  Being  must  act  in  accordance  with  the  logical  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction?  How  do  we  know,  Mr.  Spencer  asks 
(and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  suggestions  which  he  has 
made),  how  do  we  know  that  mind  is  the  highest  thing  in  the 
order  of  existence?  May  there  not  be  an  infinite  number  of 
gradations  of  being  above  mind,  as  mind  is  superior  to  mat- 
ter? We  drag  the  infinite  First  Cause  down  to  our  own  level, 
and  limit  it  by  the  conditions  of  our  own  finite  existence 
when  we  define  it  as  mind.  To  be  sure,  we  can  conceive  of 
nothing  higher  than  mind,  for  that  is  the  highest  form  of  exist- 
ence which  we  experience.  But  how  dare  we  claim  that  the 
“possibilities  of  thought  limit  the  possibilities  of  things”?  The 
reality  of  things  is  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  our  finite  minds. 
Therefore  every  form  of  religious  faith  which  contains  specific 
theistic  doctrine  must  be  regarded  not  only  as  provisional  and 
temporary,  but  also  as  relative  to  humanity,  the  handiwork  of 
human  architects,  adapted  only  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  crav- 
ings and  sentimentality  of  the  vulgar,  containing  no  absolute 
truth  except  the  unassailable,  indefinable  dogma,  Something  is. 

In  meeting  this  form  of  the  argument  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  review  the  whole  of  the  “ Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason.” 
For  the  defence  of  the  theistic  concept  we  need  only  to  show 
that  the  argument,  as  advanced  by  agnosticism,  is  suicidal. 

From  this  stand-point  even  atheism  would  be  untenable.  It 
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is  relative  to  our  minds  to  assert  that  there  is  no  God.  The  idea 
of  God  is  formulated  under  the  conditions  of  human  thought. 
The  idea  of  existence  is  relative  to  the  thinking  mind.  We  con- 
ceive existence  only  as  we  experience  it  in  our  finite  being.  How 
dare  we  assert  or  deny  it  of  infinite  being?  Dogmatic  atheism 
is  as  untenable  as  dogmatic  theism. 

But  if  atheism  be  relative  to  human  thought,  and  therefore 
unphilosophical,  it  is  hopelessly  relative  and  unphilosophical  to 
assert  that  Something  is,  and  is  Unknowable.  The  idea  of  exist- 
ence is  a human  thought.  The  idea  of  Something,  capital  S and 
all,  is  a human  thought.  And  when  we  assert  that  it  must  be 
an  attribute  of  the  Sublime  Something,  that  it  cannot  be  known 
by  human  thought,  the  statement  is  the  product  of  a whole  sys- 
tem of  human  metaphysics,  and  the  Unknowable  becomes  known, 
in  so  far,  at  least,  as  its  necessary  attribute  of  “ unknowability” 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Spencer,  admitting  this,  endeavors  to  explain  it  by  an 
appeal  to  the  “ indefinite  consciousness”  behind  “ pure  logic,” 
and  in  this  case  contradictory  of  it.  But  if  we  examine  his 
philosophy  of  the  Unknown,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  through  a 
very  definite  and  logical  process  that  the  predication  of  the  un- 
knowability of  the  Unknown  is  made.  The  Unknown  is  known 
to  possess  certain  attributes  because  of  which  it  is  unknown 
and  unknowable.  The  very  argument  assumes  the  infinity  of 
the  Unknown  ; for,  if  finite,  it  might  be  known  by  finite  mind. 
But  when  we  assert  that  the  Unknown  Something  is  infinite,  we 
have,  to  use  Mr.  Spencer’s  phrase,  “ surreptitiously  brought  in 
a number  of  unavowed  data,”  all  of  which  are  formulated  by 
human  thought.  And  if  we  assert  that  the  Unknown  is  Force, 
and,  still  more,  if  we  assert  that  it  is  Cause,  we  are  far  advanced 
in  the  dogmatism  of  human  forms  of  representation.  We  have 
clothed  the  infinite  Unknowable  in  the  subjective  forms  of  finite 
knowledge. 

It  is  “transcendent  audacity”  for  the  Christian  to  “go  be- 
hind the  throne”  and  give  his  own  laws  of  thought  to  the  infi- 
nite Power.  What,  then,  can  we  call  the  audacity  which  formu- 
lates the  infinite  Power  under  the  laws  of  matter? 

Let  us  have  fair  play  here.  It  is  not  honest  logic  to  reject 
the  theistic  hypothesis  under  the  principle  of  the  relativity  of 
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human  knowledge,  and  then  to  construct  a system  of  absolute 
metaphysics  which  is  a still  more  daring  defiance  of  that  prin- 
ciple. The  doctrine  of  the  “ persistence  of  force”  is  a mechani- 
cal determination  of  the  Unknown  which  is  as  arbitrary  and 
human  as  the  grossest  form  of  anthropomorphism. 

What  objection  can  be  urged  from  the  principle  of  relativity 
against  the  statement  that  “God  is  a person”  which  does  not 
apply  with  still  greater  force  to  the  statement  that  “ God  is 
invariable  in  quantity”  ? Is  it  any  more  relative  to  our  own 
minds  to  say  that  “ God  is  Love”  than  it  is  to  say  that  “ God  is 
determined  in  his  action  by  the  mathematical  principle  of 
rhythm”?  Tear  off  the  rhetorical  mask  from  the  metaphysics 
of  agnostic  evolution,  and  you  find  beneath  it  a complete  dog- 
matism, with  a God  who  is  a machine.  To  say  that  God  thinks 
is  transcendent  audacity.  But  to  say  that  the  Something  is, 
and  cannot  be  increased  nor  diminished  in  quantity,  and  cannot 
act  except  under  the  quantitative  laws  of  motion,  and  must  act 
eternally  under  those  laws,  servilely  obedient  to  the  necessities 
of  a mechanical  evolution  as  conceived  by  the  mind  of  a human 
English  scholar — this,  we  are  to  believe,  is  neither  audacious  nor 
transcendent,  but  is  the  exact  science  of  ultimate  and  absolute 
metaphysical  truth. 

Is  this  an  honest  use  of  the  principle  of  relativity?  If  agnos- 
ticism is  science,  it  condemns  the  metaphysics  of  evolution  as 
grossly  unscientific ; for  it  condemns  impartially  every  human 
statement  of  a fact  or  a necessity  outside  of  human  thought. 
This  argument  from  relativity  is  a forcible  one,  but,  like  the  old 
musket  of  our  grandfathers,  its  recoil  is  more  effective  than  its 
charge. 

This  suicidal  contradiction  of  agnostic  evolution  has  been 
shown  so  often  in  recent  criticisms  that  we  are  growing  tired  of 
the  repetition  of  the  argument,  which  has  never  yet  been  an- 
swered, because  it  admits  of  no  answer  except  a surrender.  The 
evolutionist  who  takes  his  position  behind  the  principle  of  rela- 
tivity, and  from  there  assails  the  theistic  concept  of  Christian- 
ity, demolishes  all  metaphysics  if  his  argument  be  true ; and  his 
own  doctrines  of  evolution  cannot  escape  the  universal  destruc- 
tion. Agnostic  evolution  is  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of  incon- 
sistent special  pleading  which  human  thought  has  ever  produced. 
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Still,  the  question  remains  whether  this  argument  from  rela- 
tivity, tho  evidently  fatal  to  the  metaphysics  of  evolution,  be  not 
equally  fatal  to  Christianity.  May  it  not  be  that  all  knowledge 
is  impossible,  and  all  science  a dream  ? Or,  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion down  to  the  specific  problem  under  discussion,  have  we  any 
right,  knowing  the  relativity  of  our  own  thought-products,  to 
assert  that  God  is  a Person  who  thinks  and  feels  and  wills  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question  I can  only  sketch,  very  briefly,  the 
outline  of  an  argument  which  I believe  can  be  defended  as  the 
science  of  the  Christian  faith  in  an  intelligent  deity,  so  far  as 
that  faith  is  affected  by  the  principle  of  the  relativity  of  human 
knowledge.  It  is  essentially  the  position  of  all  Christian  schol- 
arship. 

If  all  truth  be  relative,  conditioned  by  the  finite,  subjective 
forms  of  thought  under  which  we,  as  human  minds,  are  forever 
compelled  to  express  thought,  then  it  certainly  is  no  objection 
to  any  particular  truth  that  it  comes  to  us  under  those  forms. 

If,  for  example,  manifestations  of  matter  are  such  that,  by 
the  structure  of  our  minds,  we  are  forever  compelled  to  think  of 
it  as  extended,  then  matter  is  extended  to  us,  and  that  is  all  the 
reality  which  we  require.  In  fact,  reality  itself  is  a thought  of 
the  human  mind.  Matter  is  to  us  extended,  and  it  is  for  all 
eternity  no  concern  of  ours  what  matter  might  be  to  us  if  we 
were  not  ourselves. 

Now,  if  the  manifestations  of  God  are  such  that,  by  the  struc- 
ture of  our  minds,  we  are  forever  compelled  to  think  of  him  as 
Mind,  with  intellect,  feeling,  and  will,  then  God  is  to  us  Mind, 
with  intellect,  feeling,  and  will.  This  is  the  finite  form  under 
which  we  finite  creatures  must  think  him ; and  it  is  for  all  eter- 
nity no  concern  of  ours  what  God  might  be  to  us  if  we  were  not 
ourselves.  God  undoubtedly  is,  in  his  essence,  an  Unknown  and 
Unknowable  Something  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  finite  mind. 
The  essence  of  matter  is  likewise  forever  unknowable  to  us.  To 
assert  the  contrary  is  simply  to  assert  that  we  can  think  without 
thinking,  which  is  absurd.  So  far  as  this  goes,  we  are  all  ag- 
nostics. 

But  beyond  this  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  Something, 
God,  Unknowable  in  essence,  has  manifested  itself  to  us.  As 
finite  minds  we  must  think  those  manifestations  and  the  great 
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Manifested  under  the  forms  of  finite  thought.  And  the  theistic 
argument  claims  and  proves  that  the  only  forms  of  thought 
under  which  we  can  think  such  manifestations  as  are  actually 
given  us  are  the  forms  which  interpret  those  manifestations  as 
the  indicia  of  thought-  and  will-power.  We  are  compelled,  then, 
by  the  structure  of  our  being,  while  the  manifestations  of  God 
are  what  they  are,  to  think  him  as  Mind. 

More  than  Mind  he  may  be.  Other  races  of  beings  with 
clairvoyant  insight  may  have  revelations  of  far  higher  qualities 
than  thought  in  the  wondrous  Being  of  an  infinite  deity.  To 
himself,  in  the  divine  self-knowledge,  who  dares  to  say  what 
he  may  be?  We  grant  to  agnosticism  all  its  enigmas  of  ulti- 
mate essence.  But  to  our  finite  thought  God  is  Mind — forever 
Mind — because  our  only  knowledge  of  him  is,  now  and  forever, 
through  manifestations  which  to  us  are  manifestations  of  Mind, 
and  of  Mind  only. 

If  we  grant  to  the  principles  of  relativity  the  full  weight 
which  is  claimed  for  it  by  agnosticism,  there  is  nothing  left  for 
us  but  a philosophical  nihilism  which  holds  that,  because  thought 
is  thought  and  human  thought  is  human  thought,  we  are  for- 
ever shut  up  to  the  passing  states  of  our  own  consciousness, 
and  because  of  the  relativity  of  the  idea  of  existence  we  dare 
not  assert  the  absolute  existence  even  of  those  states  of  con- 
sciousness. One  cannot  help  admiring  the  logical  consistency 
of  such  suicidal  nihilism,  but  it  is  not  true  to  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness or  to  the  dictates  of  common-sense. 

But  if  we  adopt  a more  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  relativity,  we  must  choose  between  two  positions.  We 
may  admit  that  thought  is  thought,  and  make  no  attempt  by 
thought  to  get  outside  of  thought.  We  must  admit,  then,  the 
practical  reality  to  us  of  the  subjective  human  concepts  of  exist- 
ence, manifestation,  Something,  God.  Still,  we  may  deny  that 
the  manifestations  of  the  Something  are  of  such  a nature  that 
we  are  compelled  to  interpret  them  under  the  subjective  form 
of  thought-manifestations.  If  so,  we  may  deny  that  w"e  must 
form  the  concept  of  God  as  that  of  a Something  which  thinks. 

This  position  may  be  perfectly  consistent  logically.  But  it 
surrenders  the  appeal  to  relativity,  and  falls  back  upon  the 
simple  denial  of  the  evidence  of  intelligence  in  the  manifesta- 
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tions  of  the  Unknown.  That  this  denial  of  fact  is  untenable 
may  be  shown  by  the  teleological  argument  of  theism,  which 
proves  that  the  manifestations  of  God  are  such  that  we  must 
interpret  them  as  thought-manifestations,  and  therefore  that  we 
must  conceive  of  God  under  the  subjective  concept  of  a Some- 
thing which  thinks. 

The  only  remaining  position,  then,  which  can  be  held  in  logi- 
cal consistency,  and  the  one  which  must  be  held,  is  that  which, 
admitting  the  subjectivity  of  human  thought,  asserts  that,  while 
our  minds  remain  what  they  are,  we  must  conceive  of  God  as  a 
Something  which  has  revealed  itself  to  us  under  manifestations 
which  we  are  compelled  to  interpret  as  manifestations  of  thoughts, 
volitions,  and  feelings. 

This  is  a subjective  human  concept,  and  it  is  psychomor- 
phism. It  is  a human  concept  of  the  divine.  It  is  a human 
concept  of  the  divine  as  something  which,  in  some  essential 
attributes,  is  similar  to  the  human  soul.  It  elevates  those 
attributes  by  making  them  unconditioned,  infinite,  absolute. 
It  is  thus  the  highest  and  grandest  concept  possible  to  human  mind. 
It  gives  the  only  God  which  can  be  a real  God  to  human  thought. 
Such  a God  supplements  man’s  nature,  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally. Such  a God  is  all-sufficient  for  man  in  this  world  and 
through  eternity.  Such  a concept  of  God  furnishes  a rational 
explanation  of  the  universe,  and  the  only  rational  explanation. 
Such  a concept  of  God,  then,  is  rational  and  sufficient.  Beyond 
it  man  can  never  go,  and  need  not  desire  to  go.  It  is  supported 
by  history  and  by  hopes,  by  facts  and  by  faith,  by  reason  and 
by  revelation.  It  is  ennobling  to  man,  and  makes  life  worth 
living.  It  is  the  highest  estimate  man  can  form  of  God,  and  it 
gives  a God  who  can  be  respected,  worshipped,  feared,  and  loved. 
It  is  the  only  possible  concept  of  God  which  can  be  made  the 
basis  of  a true  religion,  through  which  man  can  attain  unto  the 
fulness  of  his  being  as  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator. 


M.  Stuart  Phelps. 


